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FREE TRADE AND OUR COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


Sratistrcs are the favourite weapon 
of the Free-Trade party. On whatever 
point they are assailed, they bring 
forth columns of figures to prove the 
infallibility of their position; and, if 
we may believe them, every statistical 
table published, from that of the quan- 
tity of cotton on hand at any particular 
period, to the bills of mortality, tends 
to show the necessity for and advan- 
tages of Free Trade, and the ignorance 
or selfishness of those who advocate 
the cause of British industry. It has 
been very well observed, that this is 
an age in which men are liable to be 
befooled by figures; and we have 
known very significant instances in 
which results, available for party pur- 
poses, have been brought out, by no 
means in accordance with the strict 
laws of arithmetic. Against this de- 
lusion the late lamented Lord George 
Bentinck made a noble stand; and it 
is very much owing to his efforts that 
the public mind has been disabused 
from the idea that there is an insepar- 
able connection between Free-Trade 
theories and facts and figures. If his 
memory were endeared to us by the 
recollection of no other service, our 
acknowledgments would still be due 
for the great labour and admirable 
clearness with which he brought sta- 
tistics to bear against his opponents, 
and for his forcible demonstration of 
the suicidal nature of that policy to 
our home and colonial trade, the effects 
of which we are now so severely real- 
ising. 
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That statistics are of great value 
is undoubted ; that they lead to many 
important truths, and settle many a 
disputed point, may be at once ad- 
mitted ; but, before we can estimate 
their value in any particular instance, 
we must be perfectly certiorated that 
no unusual circumstance has occurred 
to affect their result, so as to render 
them absolutely useless as the basis 
of any demonstration. The bills of 
mortality may furnish us with an 
example of this. If im one year we 
find an unusual number of deaths, we 
inquire if any cause can be assigned ; 
and if we find that malignant disease 
was prevalent at that period, we natur- 
ally consider any argument as to the 
general health of the country, founded 
on that year’s return, to be untenable. 
But this rule must be still more 
strictly enforced in looking at the 
returns of trade; for, as every mer- 
cantile transaction is generally one of 
a series—not separate from, or inde- 
pendent of, all others—it follows that 
a great complication of causes may 
arise, which require due consideration 
before we are competent to pronounce 
an opinion on the statistics laid before 
us. Nothing is more customary, in 
many foreign markets, than a glut of 
goods in one year, and a correspond- 
ing depression for three or four after- 
wards. Revolutions occur, which ren- 
der life and property insecure, and 
cause a total suspension of business; or, 
on the contrary, during the disorder 
consequent on the suspension of the 
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law, and the relaxation of the execu- 
tive power, goods may be smuggled, 
-or admitted duty-free, from want of 
proper authority to prevent it, and in 
this manner large importations of 
goods may take place. The price of 
produce, the rate of exchange, poli- 
tical events, or a variety of causes, 
render it somewhat difficult to arrive 
at the same certain result in com- 
merce which statistics enable us to do 
in matters less exposed to the opera- 
tion of exceptional contingencies ; 
while to overlook any of them may 
frequently vitiate the correctness of 
our conclusion. 

We have been led to proffer these 
remarks in consequence of the re- 
peated references made in the House 
of Commons, and by the organs of 
our new commercial policy, to the 
comparative return of our exports 
for 1848 and 1849. In reply to 
the complaints poured in from all 
quarters by our home and colonial 
interests, our opponents content them- 
selves with assuring us of the pros- 
perity of the cotton trade ; and, in 
their usual way, they corroborate their 
assertions by figures. The idea of 
Free Trade seems thoroughly con- 
nected with cotton. It was first taken 
up in Manchester, where a junta of 
cotton-spinners conceived the magni- 
ficent scheme of founding that political 
seminary, the Manchester school, 
which now numbers amongst its gra- 
duates the members of the present 


* Cotton yarn exported in 1849, 
Do. 1848, 
Plain calicoes exported in 1849, 
Do. 1848, 
Printed and dyed calicoes, 1849, 
Do. 1848, 


Now, at first sight, these figures 
seem to strengthen our opponents; 
but, while we have no objection to 
their bringing forward jigures, we 
must insist that facts shall not be 
kept in the background; and, with a 
remembrance of the peculiar history 
of the year 1848, we must altogether 
demur to a conclusion sought to be 
drawn by comparing it with 1849. 

In August 1847 commenced the 
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Cabinet; and Cobden can hardly 
make one of his harangues without 
expatiating on the blessings of un- 
limited calico. The incessant cry has 
always been—‘ Give us Free Trade, 
and you enlarge our cotton business ; 
you give us larger orders; you give us 
more regular business; you increase 
the wages of our operatives ;” and it 
has been, in a great measure, owing 
to a belief on the part of our late and 
present rulers, of the certain arrival 
of these results, that Free Trade be- 
came the law of the land. If, there- 
fore, we engage to show that the 
benefit anticipated for the cotton trade 
has not been fulfilled, we hope we shall 
be acquitted of any undue preference 
in the choice of our subject. The facts 
and figures which we shall adduce 
have been communicated to us by a 
gentleman largely engaged in the 
cotton trade in Manchester, whose 
name, were we at liberty to use it, 
would convince every one that the 
pernicious doctrines of Messrs Cob- 
den and Bright are not advocated by 
the men of the highest class who are 
engaged in this important branch of 
industry. 

If we were to ask for a proof of the 
prosperity of the country under the 
present system, we should probably 
be triumphantly referred to some such 
summary as the following—(which, 
with the other statements of our ex- 
ports, we take from Burn’s Commer- 
cial Glance :)— 


‘ 144,126,046 lb. weight. 

: 127,121,446 . 
697,542,808 yards. 
556,199,538, 

389,136,181  ,, 

; 301,515,780 ,, 
most fearful commercial crisis that 
perhaps ever befell this country. 
Failures commencing in the corn, and 
afterwards in the India and China 
trade, and extending by means of 
bills far and wide, shook the credit 
of half our commercial men: insol- 
vencies to the amount of eight millions 
sterling were announced within two 
months; mercantile houses of long 
standing, whose credit was as good as 





*It is proper to state that the Tables here given of our exports refer to goods ship- 
ped from English ports alone ; the amount shipped from the Clyde will not materially 


affect a single result, and we are anxious, as far as possible, to simplify details. 
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that of the Bank of England, and 
whose principals were members of the 
senate, and held high offices in the 
City or the public companies, stopped 
payment. Wealthy men were com- 
pelled to meet their engagements by 
ruinous sacrifices of property, and those 
of small means found themselves re- 
duced to poverty by the failures of 
others. The railway crash followed ; 
the rate of interest and discount in- 
creased, until money was hardly at- 
tainable at rates which we are entitled 
to call usurious, and the necessary 
result of a long suspension of trade 
and credit followed. The conse- 
quences of this disastrous period were 
not confined to. one or two branches 
of trade, but the rate of discount 
precluded, for a considerable period, 
the possibility of negotiating many 
foreign bills, undoubtedly good, but 
drawn at long dates; so that, while 
orders were in the hands of the mer- 
chants in Manchester, the difficulty 


Cotton Yarn. 
Ib. 


1845, 131,937,935 
1846, 157,130,025 
1847, 116,512,874 
1848, 127,121,446 
1849, 144,126,046 
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of converting bills into cash delayed 
the goods being sent off; the foreign 
markets were kept bare of goods, and, 
as a necessary consequence, stocks 
were reduced to a very low ebb at the 
middle of 1848. It must be borne in 
mind, that this commercial crisis did 
not affect our customers, but our capi- 
talists ; the difficulty lay, not in the 
insolvency of foreign markets, but of 
our own merchants; and therefore, 
with very low stocks abroad, and the 
condition of our customers being un- 
altered, we had a right to expect that 
the trade of 1849 would compensate 
for the deficiency of 1848. 

So much has been said in favour of 
Free Trade, and of its astonishing 
results, that we should not have been 
surprised to find a large increase in 
place of the following table, showing 
the actual amount of our chief exports 
in cotton manufactures during the last 
five years :— 


Plain Cottons. Printed & Dyed Cottons. 


yards, yards. 
613,138,645 310,850,697 
612,839,181 267,084,797 
488,044,682 287,384,903 
556,199,538 301,515,780 
697,542,808 389,136,181 


An average of 1845-6 taken against 1848-9 shows as follows :— 


— Yarn. 
De 

1845-6, ° 144,533,980 
1848-9, 135,623,746 


We may here remark, that the safest 
way of arriving at a proper estimate of 
the state of the cotton trade is to 
direct our attention principally to yarn 
and plain goods, as being the least 
liable to variation in the quantities 
exported. The trade in fancy arti- 
cles is much more precarious, from 
the obvious reason, that in anything 
which becomes a matter of taste, 
much depends on the style being ap- 
proved by the customer. In case a 
design, or class of designs, of print 
should not please, a large falling off 
may appear in the exports, or the 
merchant may be left with a large 
stock on hand, On the other hand, 
if it is approved of, perhaps a good 
profit will attend the first sale, and 
additional quantities may be wanted 
to supply the demand: rival houses 


Plain Cottons. Printed & Dyed Cottons, 


yards. yards. 
612,988,913 288,967,747 
626,871,173 345,325,980 


obtain similar goods, and probably 
at the end of the season the market 
is overstocked ; and as in fancy arti- 
cles novelty of design is all in all, the 
merchants are glad to sell their old 
stock to make room for new, just as 
we see done here every day; with 
this difference, that the sacrifice of 
the foreign merchant is not confined, 
like that of our shopkeepers, to print- 
ing it in large capitals at the head of 
the bill of sale. If this surplus of stock 
be very large, the demand in the en- 
suing season may be much limited. 
Another circumstance which has been 
known to cause great irregularity in 
the print trade, is the imitation of fast- 
coloured prints by fugitive and less 
expensive colours, which for a time, on 
account of their cheapness, undersell 
and supersede the others; but gene- 
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rally, after a year or two, are entirely 
unsaleable. Instances have occurred 
of this kind, where such an imita- 
tion has first superseded, and then 
caused the total disuse of styles 
which were taken in such regular 
quantity, as hardly to be subject to 
the rules we are laying down; and 
the consequence, for some time, has 
been a large diminution of exports. 
Now, in plain goods or yarn nothing of 
the kind occurs; any variation to which 
they are subject, as regards price or 
quality, may with equal force be urged 
against the print trade, in addition 
to what we have stated; and therefore 
we repeat, that to form a correct judg- 
ment of the true state of trade, we 
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must be guided by those articles which 
are least likely to vary in demand. 

We shall now proceed to an analysis 
of the cotton exports, showing what 
proportion of the whole has been 
sent to the principal foreign countries 
with which we deal, as also our colo- 
nies and dependencies; and we shall 
continue, as before, to compare the 
exports of 1845-6 with those of 
1849. This will afford us an ex- 
cellent opportunity of ascertaining 
what degree of reciprocity is practised 
by the countries from which we now 
obtain the largest supplies of grain ; 
and how far the anticipations of the 
men of the Manchester school have 
been actually realised :— 


Cotton YARN ExportTep. 





Belgium, . ° . . 
Denmark, 5 ° 
France, 
Hanse Towns and Prussia ; 
Hanover, . . ° 
Holland, > 
Malta and the Tonian Isles, 
Evropg { Naples, and Sicily, .  . 
Portugal and Madeira, &c., 
Russia, . . Z 
Sardinia and Tuscany, . 
Sweden and Norway, . . 
Spain (principally Gibraltar) . 
Trieste and the Austrian Ports, 
.Turkey and the Levant, . 
Egypt, . 5 . " ‘ 
African Coast, . . ; : 
Cape of Good Hope, : 
Mauritius, . . . . 
New Holland, m * . 
India, . 


China, . ; : 


United States, ; y 
Mexico, i ; ‘ ° 
Brazil, 3 


Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, 


Chili and Peru, 
Columbia, : 
Foreign West Indies, 


British North America, . . 
British West Indies, : 


1849. Average of 1845-6. 
Ib. Ib. 
4,635,318 4,638,243 
1,547,390 750,415 
71,889 96,391 
41,842,486 43,056,555 
2,820,930 3,181,965 
25,233, 9] 1 23,109,096 
1,828,294 1,512,266 
11,138,239 7,986,935 
911,137 877,877 
8,405,635 16,791,498 
4,582,334 5,102,301 
1,595,836 2,701,443 
215,842 494,038 
3,664,405 3,433,810 
10,563,177 9,124,123 
1,293,190 42) ,207 
10,456 47,626 
24,276 47,656 
16,442 0,242 
19,177,878 17,264,282 
3,174,774 3,246,715 
125,636 75,585 
6,724 — 
11,180 39,280 
19,323 — 
29,953 118,400 
277,489 8,438 
3,110 14,456 
71,138 57,705 
828,281 783,970 
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PLAIN Corrons, PRINTED AND DyeEp Do, 
Average of A f 
1849. 1845-6. 1840, 1840-6. 
Yards. | Yards. Yards. Yards. 
_ a 1,619,202 | 1,733,551 | 1,850,381 | 878,198 
Denmark, . 1,852,610 | 664,700 782,247 367,450 
France, 785,658 | 1,055,288 | 2,468,426 1,539,963 
Hanse Towns and Prussia, 15,744,347 | 16,704,285 |24,123,323 |26,503,994 
Hanover, . 123,087 | 48,747 126,978 62,296 
Holland, 12,491,336 | 15,901,690 |12,604,839 {12,160,439 
Malta and the Ionian Isles,| 12,423,114 | 8,837,189 | 4,960,030 | 2,549,486 
= | Naples and Sicily, 10,222,263 | 6,791,970 -| 7,964,832 | 7,046,455 
2 4 Portugal and Madeira, &c.| 27,403,109 | 25,228,423 | 7,875,148 11,276,421 
| Russia, . 1,692,130 | 868,941 | 331,087 | 184,393 
Sardinia and Tuscany, 18,603,064 | 18,695,347 [13,558,113 |11,824,573 
Sweden and Norway, 862,873 | 876,701 961,626 475,750 
Spain rincipall 
Paltraltor) itteed 12,204,400 | 14,408,006 | 5,946,175 | 5,996,204 
Trieste and the Austrian} | 13,989,495 | 12,705,705 | 6,094,486 | 3,303,640 
> |+ 
\ Turkey and the Levant, 68,645,075 | 61,836,725 |40,943,561 |24,876,857 
Egypt, ° 13,958,997 5,370,409 | 1,848,197 452,914 
African Coast, .. 6,881,418 | 4,333,387 |13,283,500 | 5,573,540 
Cape of Good Hope, . 3,040,481 3,492,944 | 2,515,395 | 3,093,541 
Mauritius, &. . 2,134,898 | 2,086,983 | 2,317,940 | 1,540,762 
New Holland, 6,541,318 | 3,188,847 | 3,264,558 | | 3,469,828 
| Indian . . 223,875,757 |173,315,368 |26,992,062 |21,269,832 
| filem..« -« 67,625,956 | 88,707,073 | 3,381,170 | 2,586,715 
United States, . - 18,511,942 | 11,526,598 |49,419,477 | 13,327,180 
Mexico, . . .« 2,758,011 | 1,821,531 12,542,187 | 6,850,734 
| 
| 
Brazil, . 60,115,965 | 57,159,758 |37,475,895 (38,327,684 
Buenos Ayres and Monte 23,730,435 | 4,326,989 |17,761,223 | 3,838,834 
Chili and Peru, . ° 16,222,560 | 24,692,002 |28,828,650 |20,990,078 
Columbia, . 11,816,686 | 3,655,603 |15,192,275 | 4,728,396 
Foreign West Indies, 13,276,100 | 14,337,894 |16,283,958 (21,935,438 
| 
British North America, | 10,742,350 | 11,150,995 | 9,751,658 12,598,543 
British West Indies, . 18,557,181 | 17,376,471 |17,686,834 19,294,029 

















From the above, it will be seen 
that, taking an average estimate of 
goods and yarns, the amount of our 
exports to France, Holland, and Bel- 
gium may be considered stationary. 
There has been an increase at Trieste 
and the Austrian ports, at Malta, 
and Naples and Sicily—especially the 
latter—and in two or three smaller 
markets; while, at China, Spain and 
Gibraltar, the Hanse Towns, Hanover, 
Portugal, Sardinia, and Russia, there 
has been a considerable falling off. 
There is also an increase in Turkey 
and the Levant, Egypt, New MHol- 





land, India, and most of the American 
markets. Now, every one remem- 
bers that the Free-Traders argued that 
a large importation of foreign grain 
would increase our export trade ; and 
to any one who ventured to hold a 
contrary opinion, they replied with 
sneers of contempt, deeming argu- 
ment to be not worth bestowing 
on a person of such limited mental 
capacity. They insisted that Eng- 
land, as the first commercial country 
in the world, was bound to set 
the example of sacrificing native 
industry, and exposing the British 
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farmer to unlimited competition: that 
the large influx of foreign commodi- 
ties would compel a relaxation of 
hostile tariffs, as the importers of corn 
would be obliged to take back return 
cargoes; and as, according to the same 
school, cotton manufactures, and not 
gold, constitute the proper circulating 
medium, ergo, cotton manufactures, 
and not gold, would form the balance 
which would be exchanged for corn. 
It is true that a good many persons 
doubted the practicability of this new 
method of currency, and argued that 
gold was less liable to variation, and 
more easily disposed of than cotton: 
they knew, moreover, that the foreigner 
had capital employed in rivalry with 
our cotton-mills ; that the Free-Trade 
eel by permitting the exportation of 

ritish machinery, had placed him in 
a formidable position to compete with 
our manufactures; and they naturally 
doubted whether the rulers of foreign 
countries would be so blind to the 
interests of their subjects, or to the 
state of their own revenues, as to 
follow any such example for the 
mere sake of endorsing the opinions 
of Cobden and Bright. These emi- 
nent and far-seeing men assured 
us that, at the first whisper of 
Free Trade, duties imposed for 
the purposes of revenue or protec- 
tion must vanish ; that every country 
was panting for that inestimable boon, 
which we were to be the means of 
procuring for them; and that the 
moment we admitted foreign produce, 
we should be hailed with shouts of 
‘* Reciprocity ” from all quarters of the 
globe. 

When Mr Cobden returned from 
the Continent, his inflated description 
of the reception he had met with, the 
banquets prepared in his honour, his 
orations, ovations, and the reported 
eagerness of the persons with whom 
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he associated to merge all national 
distinctions in a common brotherhood 
of trade, tended still further to delude 
the public into this absurd expectation. 
It would be amusing, though scarcely 
worth the trouble, to make a collec- 
tion of those speeches wherein Cobden 
narrated his impressions and enun- 
ciated his prophecies; for we will 
venture to say, that there is not a 
single man, of good or bad eminence 
in public life, who has so uniformly 
showed a total want of discernment, 
or who has so constantly allowed 
his judgment to be warped and influ- 
enced by his wishes. France affords 
us a memorable instance of that Con- 
tinental feeling which, we were told, 
was so enthusiastic in favour of Free 
Trade, but which was repressed by 
despotic governments. After the ab- 
dication of Louis Philippe, and the 
declaration of a Republic, France was 
in the hands of the party which 
included in its numbers those men 
who were supposed to be most 
favourable to a relaxed system of 
duties. Then, with full power at 
their command, what have the French 
Free-Traders done to reciprocate our 
liberality ? Their tariff is notoriously 
the most restricted in the world; and 
yet here was a golden opportunity for 
the friends of Mr Cobden not to 
talk, but to testify by deeds their 
entire sympathy with his views. Their 
reciprocity hitherto has been all in 
words; and the peripatetic philoso- 
pher of the West Riding has the 
pleasure of finding that he has been 
egregiously duped by the Republi- 
cans whom he honoured with his con- 
fidence. 

How far the imports of foreign corn 
influence the export of cotton goods, 
will be seen from the following table, 
which we copy from the Economist of 
Feb. 23 :— 


Total quantity of Foreign and Colonial Wheat, Wheat-meal, and Flour 
imported into the United Kingdom during the last five years :— 


1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 


1,141,008 
2,344,153 
4,465,894 
3,082,264 
4,835,400 


Or the average of 1845-6 was 1,742,581 qrs., against 4,835,400 qrs. in 
1849, which may be distributed thus :— 
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Average of 
1849, 1845-6. 
Qrs. Qrs. 

r Russia, : ° ° 600,355 119,315 
Sweden and Norway, . 6,493 477 
Denmark, ‘ ° 243,297 67,867 
Germany and Prussia, . 1,096,486 527,612 
Hanover, : , ; 21,231 5,500 
Holland, ‘ . ° 308,482 1,043 
Belgium, ° ° ° 366,098 2,023 

E Channel Islands, (foreign produce,) 2,631 2,261 
UROPE, } France, ; . ; 742,023 54,791 
Portugal, ‘ 5,499 9,357 

Spain and Gibraltar, . . 498 39,029 

Sardinia and Tuscany, 97,176 49,739 

Naples and Sicily, &c., 9,699 28,373 

Austrian Ports, : ° 174,654 47,717 

Malta and Gozo, &c., Ionian Isles, 9,048 10,813 

Turkey and Greece, &c., ° 226,724 27,201 

Egypt, - ° ° 129,954 4,510 

Australia, &c., ‘ 15,698 17,208 

British North America 142,294 278,234 

United States, 617,131 450,400 


By comparing this with the export 
tables we have already given, it will 
be found that the converse of the 
Free-Trade rule holds good of nearly 
every Continental market; and that 
so far from our exports of cotton goods 
having increased, they have fallen off 
or remained stationary in those mar- 
kets. from which by far our largest 
supplies of foreign grain have been 
drawn. We know from old experi- 
ence the kind of argument or rather 
excuse which will be reared to 
account for this indisputable fact, 
and are quite prepared to be told 
of revolutions on the Continent, 
which have rendered society unsafe 
and business unsettled. If, by recall- 
ing these facts—of which we readily 
admit the truth in a limited degree 
—our Free-Traders desire to apo- 
logise for their own foolish and 
preposterous behaviour in holdingsym- 
pathetic meetings with Italian cut- 
throats and Hungarian rebels—if they 
wish to acknowledge that Free Trade 
is not practicable as applied to the 
political constitution of a country, 
and if they are anxious to withdraw 
their previous testimony respecting 
the character of the mild, peaceable, 
and virtuous revolutionists of the 
Continent—we are disposed to accept 
their apology for what it is worth, 
and to hail their approach to common 
sense as.a harbinger of better things. 
But if by this they mean to excuse 
the complete failure of their theory, 


we cannot admit the soundness of 
such a line of argument; for although 
exceptions may in some cases prove 
the rule, they never compose it. We 
always understood that corn, like all 
other matters of import or export, 
had to be paid for in some way or 
other; and it scarcely seems prob- 
able that any revolution would in- 
duce our neighbours to expend their 
time merely in importing corn to this 
market, did they not receive a 
quid pro quo. The insecurity of life 
and property must exercise a peculiar 
influence over a country, to induce 
large exports of foreign corn for 
which no corresponding value was to 
be received in exchange. 

How far the plan of a cotton cur- 
rency has succeeded, any European 
country will show; and as we know 
the Free-Traders will still talk about 
revolutions, we shall, for the mere 
sake of giving them no opportunity of 
questioning our argument, pass by 
the case of Prussia and Germany. 
Let us take France, where our cotton 
exports are almost nominal and sta- 
tionary, and whence our import of 
grain has increased from 53,000 to 
742,000 quarters !—take Holland, with 
an import increased three hundred and 
eight times!—or Belgium, with an 
increase of one hundred and eighty- 
eight times, and our exports not 
affected perceptibly. In these coun- 
tries there have been no revolutions 
during the past year to disturb our 
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trade or injure the sale of British 
goods. Look to Russia, where there 
is not a breath of revolution to taint 
the air, or to afford the slightest 
pretext for insinuating that political 
insecurity has affected the balance of 
our trade; and we shall find that 
while our exports of cotton have fallen 
nearly one-half, yarn being the prin- 
cipal article taken, our imports of corn 
have increased nearly sizfold. Naples 
is almost the only European market 
where there has been a large increase 
of exports, and, by some circumstance 
which our Free-Traders must explain, 
we received from that country in 1849 
just one-third of the quantity of wheat 
which was sent to us three years before. 
We can tell them the reason of the 
increased exports from this country, 
which rather militates against theirex- 
cuse of revolutions—viz., that the dis- 
turbances and suspension of régular 
authority have permitted the importa- 
tion of goods duty-free to an unusual 
extent. Ofall the European markets, 
Austria and Turkey are the only two 
of any magnitude which can furnish an 
argument for Free-Trade notions; and 
this slender support will be lessened 
when we bear in mind that, while the 
imports of grain come entirely from 
Turkey and Greece, the goods ex- 
ported are in very large quantities 
forwarded to Persia and the west of 
Asia, vid Constantinople ; and could 
we draw the line with accuracy, we 
should doubtless find that the in- 
crease of exports has principally been 
sent to Persia, from which we have 
imported six quarters of corn during 
the last five years! and where, as is the 
case with many other foreign govern- 
ments, politics have much to do with 
trade. As regards Austria, any remark 
upon revolutions applies to her with 
greater force than to any other State 
of the Continent ; and therefore, if we 
are generous enough to exclude Ger- 
many, with a contribution of 1,000,000 
quarters, from our argument, we may 
certainly claim that Austria and 
Hungary, with an export one-fifth the 
amount, the seat of far more severe 
and recent war, should be excluded 
also. Besides, we have never said 
that it was absolutely impracticable 
that, in some extraordinary case, 
cotton goods should not be taken in 
exchange for corn. The apocryphal 
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case of the French captain, who, by an 
order of the Bey of Tunis, sold a ship- 
load of cotton nightcaps tothe Jews one 
day at four francs a-piece, and, within 
forty-eight hours, by means of asecond 
order, rebought them at one franc, 
furnishes a humorous example of the: 
superior value of cotton goods, in par- 
ticular instances, over money ; but as 
it is more than probable that this in- 
teresting anecdote of commerce de- 
rives its sole origin from the fertile 
imagination of Alexander Dumas, we 
must, until more pregnant proof is 
afforded us, insist on our position, that 
the export of goods is not neces- 
sarily regulated by our importations of 
wheat. Wehaveapractical illustration 
in the case now before us; and with- 
out listening to the rodomontade of 
the League, we have a right to ask, 
how has the large increased import of 
corn from the Continent of Europe 
been paid for? One answer is quite 
certain,—Jt has not been paid for in 
Manchester cotton goods. 

Egypt and the United States com- 
plete the catalogue of countries from 
which we derive our principal supplies 
of foreign grain. In looking to the 
imports from Egypt, we find very 
great irregularity to exist, the imports 
in 1848 being only 17,171 quarters 
against 123,880 in 1847, and 129,954 
in 1849; and to an explanation of this 
the following passage, in reference to 
the cotton crop, which we copy from 
the Economist of December 1, 1849; 
may lead us:—‘ This country, front 
the peculiar circumstances of its govern- 
ment, is little to be relied upon; the 
supply (of cotton) having varied from 
40,290 bales in 1832 to 2569 bales 
in 1833, and again from 18,245 bales 
in 1842 to 66,000 bales in 1844.” 
From such irregularity in the im- 
ports of cotton, we may naturally 
draw the conclusion that Government 
interference is as likely to take place 
in reference to corn; for few people 
have the discrimination which the 
Free-Traders possess in such matters ; 
and as no argument can be drawn 
from these figures, especially after the 
above admission, to strengthen the 
Free-Trade cause, we have no occa- 
sion to evoke the genius of Cobden to 
help us out with an explanation. 

The United States have been for 
many years the model state to which 
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our reformers and agitators have un- 
ceasingly called our attention. Every 
proceeding and custom of the country, 
from Lynch-law to tobacco-chewing, 
has been held up as the development 
of a system of liberty which was to 
place America in a position superior 
in every respect to that occupied by 
the mother country; and unless we 
followed the example of our Trans- 
atlantic kinsmen, our commerce was 
threatened with ruin and our institu- 
tions with decay. Admirable in all 
respects, on no point was the model 
country so sound as on the question 
of Free Trade. The arguments appli- 
cable to the rest of the world, in favour 
of such measures, were wafted with 
tenfold force across the Atlantic; 
and the reciprocity with which we 
should be greeted from every quarter, 
would resound in louder tones from the 
American States. We were confidently 
promised an example of what freedom 
of trade would accomplish—a people of 
common ancestry and kindred feelings 
with our own, whose institutions were 
free and liberal, whose commercial 
knowledge was great, and who were 
not ground down by tyrants, would 
at once respond to our example and 
admit our goods in exchange for corn. 
With an unction only equalled by the 
daring sublimity of the image, it was 
proposed to lay Manchester side by 
side with the fertile valley of the 
Mississippi, and to drive a trade more 
glorious than the world had ever seen, 
since the days when Solomon des- 
patched his yearly flotilla to Ophir ! 
So said the orators of the League ; 
and any one who took the trouble to 
listen to, or to read their effusions, 
will remember that Orpheus did not 
more frequently pronounce the name 
of Eurydice on the Thracian moun- 
tains, than did these men that of 
America on the platform and the 
hustings. The only drawback to this 
otherwise faultless republic consisted 
in a rival manufacturing interest in 
the Northern States, on whose account 
alarge differential duty was imposed on 
our manufactures. These constituted, 
however, a minority, principally con- 
fined to New England; while the 
Southern and Western States, being 
unanimously in favour of Free Trade, 
and represented by Mr Calhoun, would 
not—so ran the argument—long suffer 
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themselves to be taxed, solely for 
the benefit of their northern brethren. 
The tide of public feeling was declared 
to be unmistakeable. Mr Polk, who 
was supposed by some weak and pre- 
judiced persons to have been elected 
President in consequence of his war- 
like views, was in reality chosen for his 
Free-Trade opinions. Mr Bancroft, 
the ambassador to this country, was a 
Free-Trader, and a political friend of 
Mr Cobden’s. Mr Calhoun held the 
same views, and everything seemed to 
say—If reciprocity can be carried out at 
all, we must look for its fulfilment here. 

We have passed our Free-Trade 
measures; and since then a new elec- 
tion for President has occurred. In 
consequence of the inadequacy of the 
protection which American manufac- 
tures receive—a trifling 20 to 35 per 
cent—the contest was made to hinge 
on this question, and the Protectionist 
candidate was elected. Mr Bancroft 
has been replaced by Mr Lawrence, 
a gentleman of large property, entirely 
amassed through American manufac- 
tures of cotton, who still retains large 
property in America invested in mills 
and machinery, and who consequently 
is a thorough-going Protectionist. 

What measures we may expect 
from the present American Govern- 
ment, we may gather from the fact of 
their having proposed to increase the 
duty on British goods, and from the 
following passage in President Taylor’s 
message :— 


“T recommend a revision of the exist- 
ing tariff, and its adjustment on a basis 
which may increase our revenue. I do not 
doubt the right or duty of Congress to 
encourage domestic industry, which is the 
great source of national, as well as indivi- 
dual wealth and prosperity. I look to 
the wisdom and patriotism of Congress 
for the adoption of a system which may 
place home labour at last on a sure and 
permanent footing, and, by due encourage- 
ment of manufactures, give a new and 
increased stimulus to agriculture, and 
promote the development of our vast 
resources, and the extension of our com- 
merce. Believing that to the attain- 
ment of these ends, (as well as the neces- 
sary augmentation of the revenue, and’ 


the prevention of fraud,) a system of 


specific duties is best adapted, I strongly 
recommend to Congress the adoption of 
that system, fixing the duties at rates 
high enough to afford substantial and per~ 


———————————————————_——__________ 


———— 
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manent encouragement to our ownindustry, 
and, at the same time, so adjusted as to 
secure stability.” 

Most of our readers must have seen 
the manifesto of Mr Meredith, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, wherein he 
follows up the President’s Message by 
asserting that the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi ought to be the only great 
manufacturing district in the world, 
and New Orleans the only port for 
cotton manufactures. 

It must certainly be confessed that 
these are singular sentiments to ema- 
nate from a nation of Free-Traders ; 
but there are sages among ourselves 
who seem to have acquired the long- 
lost art of extracting sunbeams from 
cucumbers, as witness the following 
remarks in the Economist, commenting 
on the above passages :— 


“Tt simply meansthat the Government, 
of which Mr Meredith is a member, are 
the determined supporters and partisans 
of the manufacturing corporations of New 
England. They have no wish to see 
cotton-spinning in the south. All this 
talk is for the purpose of disarming, if 
they can, the opposition of the planters of 
the south to their plan for enriching the 
manufacturers of the north. It is a plot 
against the planting, agricultural, and 
mercantile interests, in favour of the 
cotton-spinners at Lowell and the iron- 
masters of Pennsylvania. The Boston 
interest, of which Mr Lawrence, the new 
minister to this country, is the leading 
member, is paramount.” — Economist, 
January 26, 1850. 


How pleasant it is to be thus 
favoured with a peep behind the 
Transatlantic curtain, especially under 
the guidance of such an omniscient 
Asmodeus! The off-hand quietude 
with which he disposes of the flimsy 
imposture is capital; and we hardly 
know which we ought most to admire 
—the extent of the writer’s know- 
ledge, or his exquisite way of pooh- 
poohing the inane Presidential bluster. 
Let us not, however, be too hasty in 
forming conclusions on a point of 
such very great importance. 

If there were any truth in the state- 
ment that the interests of the Northern 
and Southern States were conflicting, 
Free Trade might still have a glim- 
mering of hope that eventually the 
southern party might gain the ascen- 
dency ; but the large number of mills 
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which are being built in the south and 
west makes it already a matter of 
joint interest between them and the in- 
habitants of New England and Penn- 
sylvania, that the protective duties 
must be continued, if not increased. 
The Savannah (Georgia) Republican, 
of May 1, says, ‘‘It has been estimated 
that there are now in operation in 
Georgia forty cotton mills, employing 
nearly 60,000 spindles, and consuming 
45,000 bales of cotton annually. In 
this estimate, which seems below the 
mark, no calculation is made of our 
paper mills, bucket factories, iron 
establishments, flouring mills, &c. 
In Tennessee it has been reported to 
the Secretary of the Treasury that 
there are thirty factories, employing 
36,000 spindles. In South Carolina, 
the Hon. Wm. Gregg says there are 
sixteen factories, containing 36,500 
spindles, and about 700 looms, con- 
suming 15,000 bales of cotton per an- 
num. He estimates the capital in- 
vested in these establishments at about 
1,000,000 dollars, and the number of 
operatives they give employment to at 
1600. There are in Alabama twelve 
factories, with a capital of 500,000 
dollars, containing 12,580 spindles 
and 300 looms, and consuming about 
5500 bales of cotton annually. It is 
said that machinery for others is con- 
tracted for, sufficient to make the 
number of spindles into 20,000 and 
the looms 500. Thus we have in 
four States ninety-eight manufactories 
of various descriptions of cotton goods, 
containing 140,000 spindles. There 
are doubtless many other cotton mills 
in the other Southern States, which 
would swell the number somewhat. 
In addition to these, there are others 
growing up, not only in this State, 
but everywhere else in the south. We 
hazard but little in saying that, at 
the end of the next five years, there 
will be perhaps Two Hunprep 
cotton factories in operation in the 
Southern States, consuming near 250,000 
bales of cotton per annum, and giving 
employment to twenty-five or thirty 
thousand operatives.” 'The correspond- 
ent of the Morning Chronicle, writ- 
ing from Philadelphia, says, ‘‘ In only 
four of the Southern States, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, there are at present 150 
cotton mills;” and he adds, that a large 
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number will be found to have sprung 
up in the Western States of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Illinois, and Indiana. 
Whatever may be the exact statis- 
tics of American manufactures, it is 
clear beyond all dispute, that a large 
class has sprung up in the south and 
west, whose interests, so far as British 
goods are concerned, are identical with 
those of the Northern States ; and when 
a differential duty, which, including 
freights and charges of all kinds, is 
not less than thirty per cent, is com- 
plained of by the manufacturers as too 
small, and is recommended to be in- 
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creased by the Government, what ex- 
pectation can be entertained by any 
man of common sense that our free 
trade will be reciprocated ? 

The descriptions of goods sent out 
to the States are principally fine 
shirtings and muslins, and the best 
prints—such articles as their own mills 
cannot produce, and which do not in- 
terfere, or but partially, with their 
own productions. As in most other 
cases, the increase between our ex- 
ports and imports bears no sort of 
analogy. 


Printed and dyed 


Years. from the States. exported. Calicoes exported Yarn. 
1845, 92,622 qrs. 12,412,981 yds. 13,097,851 yds. 69,059 Ibs. 
1846, 808,178 10,640,215 13,556,509 81,663 
1847, 1,834,142 41,519,244 44,425,017 - 58,743 
1848, 296,101 16,968,637 39,600,996 81,523 
1849, 617,131 18,511,942 49,419,477 125,636 


In 1846, when the imports of corn 
increased ninefold, as compared with 
1845, the exports fell off; in 1847 
both imports and exports increased ; 
in 1848 the imports fell to one-sixth 
of 1847, while the exports were more 
than a third; and 1849 bears no pro- 
portion to any former year. The in- 
crease of business in the last year may 
be fairly attributed, in a great mea- 
sure, to the declared intentions of 
Government to propose increased re- 
strictions, an announcement which has 
always a tendency to increase the 
quantity taken, in erder that the addi- 
tional duty may be avoided. The de- 
mand for prints, as we have already 
mentioned, is a matter of caprice ; and 
as the goods sent are of a kind that 
cannot as yet be produced in America, 
we owe them no thanks for taking 
what is required to suit the taste of 
the country; and we have shown, 
moreover, that the demand is no way 
regulated by our annual importations 
of corn. 

We have now taken consecutively 
into consideration every large foreign 
market from which we import corn; 
and wherever the Free-Trade theory 
would have led us to expect a very 
large increased export of Manchester 
goods, we find either that our imports 
do not bear any analogy to the 
amount of exports, or that the few 
instances where the contrary would 
seem to be the case, can be ex- 


plained without the slightest refer- 
ence to free trade in corn. All we 
profess to do is to show that the as- 
sertion that our imports of foreign 
grain must be accompanied by large 
exports of goods is utterly erroneous, 
and that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between them. And when we 
prove by figures that such is the case, 
and that our imports may be largely 
increased or diminished, and our ex- 
ports remain unaffected, we conceive 
we have established our point ; and if 
a solitary case to the contrary shall 
arise, the onus probandi rests not with 
us, but with those who seek to esta- 
blish from the exception a rule at 
variance with facts and figures. 

We have now to notice those mar- 
kets from which we do not import 
corn, and to some of which our ex- 
ports are considerable—the principal 
being Mexico, the South American 
States, India, and China. 

Of the South American States, Brazil, 
which is by far the largest, and the 
only one with a settled government, 
exhibits a very slight increase; and 
those of Chili, Buenos Ayres, and 
Columbia, as also Mexico, a large 
one. Now, in all these the irregularity 
of demand is greater than in any other 
country, owing to the frequency of 
political revolutions, as in the case of 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, and 
of the late Mexican war; and this 
state of matters, besides disturbing 
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trade, leads frequently to a glutted 
market, and a consequent reaction. 
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Our exports have varied as fol- 
lows :— 



































Plain Calicoes. Printed and dyed Calicoes. Yarn. 
1846. 1849. 1846. 1849. 1846. | 1849. 
Yards, Yards. Yards. Yards. Ibs. | Ibs. 
Buenos Ayres and | 
Monte Video, 1,519,242 |23,780,435 | 1,140,936 |17,761,223 | — | 19,323 
Chili and Peru, 29,234,501 |16,222,560 17,138,571 |28,828,650 | — | 29,953 
Columbia, ° 1,866,085 |11,816,686 1,676,115 |15,192,275 |6,180 bial 
| 1847. 1848, | 1847, .. 1848. 1847. | 1848, 
' Mexico, . 292,143 | 5,252,249 | 750,006 |10,680,937 — |520,376 





With such a variation—and the re- 
turns exhibit such results continually— 
itis manifestly unfair totakethe amount 
of any one year against another; and 
the only means of arriving at a just 
conclusion would be to take an average 
from a number of years. With the 
exception of Brazil, the bulk of our 
imports from these countries consists 
of articles which are not so directly 
influenced by our Free-Trade measures. 
They are principally cochineal, nitrate 
of soda, drugs, dye-woods, and -orna- 
mental wood, which are not in de- 


mand among the large classes to’ 


whom corn and sugar are sold, and 
therefore a variety of minor causes 
may affect their demand or value. 
Unlimited competition, which affects 
the British farmer and Colonial planter, 
can claim no part of our large in- 
crease to South America; an increase 
which stands a fair chance, unless 
the latter half of 1850 is more ‘pro- 
ductive of orders than the first, 
of being considerably reduced in 
average by the falling off in the cur- 
rent year. 

The India trade has largely in- 
creased our returns for the year 1849, 
and in this matter we are glad to find 
that we agree with so notable an autho- 
rity as the Economist. In an article 
in that paper of November 27, 1847, 
the writer, comparing the business 
during the early part of 1846 with the 
same period of 1847, finds in certain 
countries a large increase of the con- 
sumption of goods : these are countries 
from which we import corn and sugar, 
and to which we “have a right to 
look,” in his opmion, for the benefits of 
Free Trade. After some remarks, he 
continues: ‘‘If we compare our exports 


to the East, and to those distant mar- 
kets which are conducted chiefly by 
consignment, and by the capital of 
this country, we find a decline,” &c. 
To leave no doubt, he gives a list of 
markets, the principal of which are 
India and China; and by making this 
comparison, he at once admits that he 
hasno right to claim India asinfluenced 
by Free Trade. And, after this admis- 
sion on his part, what can we think of 
the fairness of an argument which 
admits that in 1847 Free Trade did 
not affect India, and in 1849 would 
coolly claim the whole benefit of its 
exports? Let us take the two articles 
of plain and fancy goods together, and 
we shall find that the boasted increase 
on the whole of these exports amounts 
to 70,240,493 yards. Of this increase, 
however, 56,282,619 yards pertain to 
India alone, \eaving somewhat less 
than 14,000,000 additional yards to 
be shared among all the other markets 
of the world. 

The position in which our farmers 
and planters are placed, has been fully 
explained in our pages ; and it is not 
our purpose to recur to that topic, 
further than as it affects the demand 
for goods. It is the fashion to 
depreciate the value of the home 
trade, and to compare the amount of 
colonial with foreign exports ; and, as 
regards mere quantity, no doubt the 
foreigner is a larger customer than 
the colonist. But one important point 
seems to be overlooked —viz., to com- 
pare the description of goods which 
are sent to either market. It will be 
found that the expense of cotton and 
labour, and consequently the rate of 
profit to all employed, is per piece 
greatly in favour of these markets. 
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which have been represented as con- 
temptible; for depreciation in the 
exports to our colonies has not been 
so much in the number of goods as in 
the gradual deterioration of the qua- 
lity, and the large quantities of ex- 
pensive goods sent out formerly are 
now replaced by others of inferior 
descriptions, and which bring less pro- 
fit to all parties concerned. It may 
be worth while to consider how far it 
is wise to lose a profitable customer 
for the chance of obtaining others for 
larger amounts, greater uncertainty 
and risk, and decidedly diminished 
profits. 

In the home trade, it was long be- 
fore the Free-Trade party could be 
brought to confess that their predic- 
tions were in any way falsified. They 
are now aware of the fact, and it is 
curious to note the measured terms in 
which their admission has been tardily 
made. Their business of course was 
to show, that, in accordance with 
their favourite theory, cheap food 
must stimulate the consumption of 
manufactures at home; yet the fol- 
lowing was the language of their 
leading organ the Economist, at the 
close of the bygone year :—‘‘ At the 
beginning of the year 1849, great 
expectations were entertained of our 
home demand. It was agreed, and 
with good reason, that we never 
yet had a year of general employ- 
ment and low prices of provisions 
combined, which was not also a 
year of very large domestic consump- 
tion of manufactured fabrics. This 
year, labour has been in very brisk 
request, and food has never been 
so cheap and plentiful since 1836. 
Yet our expectations, from these facts, 
have not been fully answered. The 
sellers of printing cioth and medium 
shirtings, report that their home trade 
has been on the whole good; the 
sellers of domestics report, on the 
contrary, a decidedly dull business, 
worse than that of last year; but we 
believe that all agree, that the antici- 
pations with which we began the year, 
have been by no means realised.” 

We could not expect more than this 
from an opponent ; and his admission 
shows the root oftheFree-Trade fallacy, 
and supplies us with an argument of 
which we shall avail ourselves in 
exposing another refuge of the League 
already adverted to in former papers. 
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Their main error consisted in supposing 
that trade must be improved by cheap 
corn, no matter whether that cheap- 
ness was produced by extra-produc- 
tion of British farmers, or by the 
encouragement of foreign competition. 
Now, this was a very serious mistake 
indeed ; for any one taking the pains 
to reflect, must see, that the farmer 
was much better off if he could raise 
and sell 150 quarters at 50s., than if 
he merely raised 100 quarters and sold 
them at 60s. A succession of good sea- 
sons and abundant, always had the 
effect of lowering the price of provi- 
sions, and, at thesame time, of enabling 
the farmers to purchase largely of the 
manufacturers. The case, however, 
is now wholly altered, for grain 
prices cannot in any way adjust them- 
selves to the cost of production. 
After the poor crop of 1848, prices 
rapidly declined, owing to the opera- 
tion of the new law; and we believe 
that almost every tenant farmer in 
the country sustained a severe loss. 
They are now exposed entirely to the 
brunt of foreign competition ; and the 
consequence is that, do what they can, 
their labour continues unremunerative, 
and their expenditure is of course re- 
duced to a lower amount than before. 
The reduced expenditure of the far- 
mer, however, may not materially af- 
fect the cotton trade. In some respects 
it would appear calculated to im- 
prove it, as calicoes are much cheaper 
than silks or woolltn stuffs, and the 
cheapest sort of dress is sure to be 
adopted when economy is imperatively 
required. ‘Therefore, the above ad- 
mission is one of extreme significancy. 
It points to some cause, even lower 
than that of distress among the farm- 
ers, which has affected the home 
market for cotton manufactures in so 
very remarkable a degree. The Free- 
Trader professes to be quite ready 
with his explanations. He can tell 
you that railway speculation has 
caused the deadness of the home 
market; he can tell you how many 
shareholders there were in this or that 
line, what dwindled dividends they 
are receiving, and what amount of 
money Has been lost in the country 
in this manner. He will probably, 
however, omit to add that no body of 
men were more deeply implicated in 
these matters than the party to which 
he belonged, and that Manchester and 
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Glasgow took the lead in that course 
of insane speculation, which has 
shown how entirely the judgment even 
of practical men may be overcome 
by the glittering temptations of Mam- 
mon. We entertain different views 
as to the amount of loss sustained. 
That individuals lost large sums in 
speculation is true; that work was in 
many cases paid too highly for is 
certain. We can afford to make 
these, and many other admissions ; 
but we do not understand that the 
transfer of property can be called a 
national loss. The money merely 
changed hands; and what one lost 
another gained: and the same may 
be said of law expenses, and the 
expenditure of money in rails, en- 
gines, servants’ wages, &c. But even 
supposing that our opponents are 
right, as to the losses sustained, what 
does this prove for them? We all 
know the class of people who are 
railway shareholders — landowners, 
merchants, capitalists, gentlemen un- 
connected with business, professional 
men, and managers of trust money, 
are the principal holders of railway 
stock. ‘The amount held by the 
shopkeeper and tenant farmer is, in 
comparison with the above, trifling. 
If any of the latter are compelled to 
economise, it will be in the better 
descriptions of goods, in luxuries, 
and not in the plainest articles, that a 
great depression will be felt. But is 
such the case? We are told, ‘the 
sellers of printing cloths and medium 
shirtings,” which are the better de- 
scription of goods, report a mode- 
rately good trade, though one short 
of their expectations; and it is the 
‘“* sellers of domestics,” or the lowest 
descriptions of goods, who report trade 
worse than last year, and a decidedly 
dull business. 

It is, then, THE LABOURER who feels 
the effect of this railway speculation, or 
whatever else it may be which causes 
a want of demand. Some time ago 
Cobden warned labouring men against 
buying up the Austrian loan ; but this 
is the first time that we were aware 
that they had held so large a proportion 
of railway stock, which, by the bye, we 
suspect would be an equally profitable 
investment of capital with the forty- 
shilling freehold. Seriously, does any 
one believe that the present depression 
in the home trade arises from the 
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railway stock held by the labourer, 
who earns eight shillings a-week? Is 
it not a more reasonable inference, 
that the reduction in wages (another 
variation from the theory of ‘low 
corn and high wages”) is the cause of 
their buying a smalleramount of goods, 
and of compelling thousands, who are 
uninfinenced by railway transactions, 
to save from their reduced earnings a 
few extra pence to purchase that cheap 
corn which has lessened their wages 
in many cases 20 to 30 per cent ? 

The manufacturing districts are 
pointed to, where wages are good and 
provisions cheap. Surely here, at 
least, the system works well. Let us 
see. A very large number of mills are 
employed in the manufacture of goods 
suitable for India. There we have 
seen that Free Tradecan claim nothing: 
we have still a large number of mills 
to deal with employed in home-trade 
manufactures, but here there has been 
no reduction of wages. Mark that 
word reduction. Great stress is laid 
upon it. There has been no reduction 
of wages; consequently, you would 
suppose that the hands were obtain- 
ing the same amount of wages. Very 
farfromit. They may beobtaining very 
much less ; for these mills are working 
short time; and the hands being paid 
so much per piece, the amount paid 
for each piece remains unaltered, al- 
though the weaver may have only 
three pieces to make instead of five, 
and, consequently, obtains so much 
less. It will be said, “‘ here is a dis- 
tinction without a difference;” and, 
practically, such is the case; although 
this is what is understood when it is 
said that in Manchester there has 
been no reduction in wages. That 
this practical reduction of wages, by 
working short time, has not affected 
the operatives more injuriously than it 
has done as yet, is no proof of the sound 
condition of our trade. From a variety 
of causes, a mill-owner will lose less, 
in most cases, by working his mill, than 
by working short time, or closing ; 
and, therefore, until his case be- 
comes desperate, ‘he prefers paying 
his hands, and losing £500 per week, 
rather than discharge them and lose 
£750 in other ways. 

In every cotton manufactory there 
are certain fixed expenses, such as 
rent, interest of capital, wear and tear, 
and a number of fixed salaries, which 
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form very large items in the cost of 
production, and cannot be reduced by 
any curtailment of the hours of labour. 
These expenses are so great, that it is 
generally considered a saving to sell 
yarn or goods at an actual loss on the 
cost of production of $d. to 1d. per lb., 
rather than resort to short time ; and 
practical proofs of this have for a 
very considerable time been constantly 
given—the market price of domestics 
suitable for the home trade having 
been from $d. to 13d. per lb. under 
prime cost ; or, to make it still plainer, 
the loss in a single piece will vary 
from fifteenpence to three shillings. 
Bearing this in mind, it will be seen 
how great must be the loss when we 
hear of mills being closed or on short 
time ; and a comparison of the selling 
prices of domestics with that of cotton 
will be sufficient to show any one who 
has the slightest acquaintance with 
the trade, what our recent commercial 
policy has effected. And yet this was 
the interest which was to be so largely 
benefited, and of whose prosperity 
Government officials could not say 
enough at the commencement of the 
present session ! 

The working of short time has been 
rapidly spreading, and the wages of 
the operative, like those of the la- 
bourer, the profit of the manufacturer 
equally with that of the farmer, is on 
the decline—in many cases, to a very 
alarming extent. It were idle to say 
the price of cotton is the cause of this 
loss to the manufacturer. The demand 
for India enables those who make 
goods for that market to obtain a 
profit, notwithstanding the price of 
cotton ; the want of demand IN THE 
HOME TRADE causes the lowness of 
prices and the consequent loss on 
high-priced cotton. Our prospects in 
the cotton trade are far from encour- 
aging. With a decreased export to 
most of the Continental ports, and the 
probability of an increased duty in the 
United States—with a thoroughly re- 
strictive policy pervading every large 
and civilised community except our 
own—our trade is largely dependent 
on the business done to India, which, 
from the enormous quantities shipped, 
has far surpassed every expectation, 
and will most probably be soon fol- 
lowed by a severe reaction; and on 
the South American States, on which, 
constituted as they are, no dependence 
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can be placed. When these resources 
fail, it will be seen, perhaps too late, 
how insane it was to destroy those 
home and colonial markets, which 
yielded us a greater profit, security, 
and regularity of demand, than can 
be found in any of the markets for 
which we have sacrificed so much, and 
from which we have gained so little. 

We think it right to state that we 
do not offer this paper to the public 
notice, without due consideration of 
the extreme importance of the sub- 
ject. Much that is contained in it 
must hitherto have escaped the notice 
of the general observer, for every 
trade has its own peculiar fashions 
and its own channels, and it is diffi- 
cult for those not practically engaged 
in it to ascertain its true situation, 
its prospects, and the means by which 
it thrives. We frankly confess that, 
even with clear statistical returns 
before us, we should hesitate to under- 
take an exposition, in the course of 
which we might have been compelled 
to put forward speculative opinions, 
plausible enough perhaps to the many, 
but doubtful to those who really 
understood the true position of that 
trade which forms the subject of our 
present article. Most fortunately, 
however, the quarter from which we 
have derived our information enables 
us to assure our readers that these 
views are entertained by men of prac- 
tical knowledge and experience in that 
particular branch of trade. Many of 
our leading manufacturers have been 
all along aware that their interests are 
inseparably connected with those of 
the agricultural body, and have viewed 
with intense disgust the arrogant 
proceedings and violent assertions of 
that junta, engaged in foreign trade, 
which. formed the nucleus of the 
League. Nothing, we believe, could 
have mortified these gentlemen more, 
than an impression which has been 
industriously disseminated and gene- 
rally entertained, that the principal 
cotton manufacturers were favourable 
to a scheme which could have but 
one result—namely, that of depressing, 
to a degree never experienced before, 
the home market, in comparison with 
which all foreign trade is insignifi- 
cant. Reciprocity, like charity, be- 
gins at home. Unless the agricul- 
tural and the manufacturing bodies 
reciprocate —cordially, kindly, and 
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without jealousy—it is impossible for 
either body to thrive. Free Trade at 
present stands entirely in the way of 
such reciprocity. ‘The agriculturists, 
with those dependent on them—in 
number two-thirds of the nation— 
being deprived, by the operation of 
a most mischievous law, of those 
profits which formerly were the reward 
of their toil and the return for their 
invested capital, have no other alter- 
native than to reduce the extent of 
their custom. The manufacturers 
may indeed have cheap corn; but, as 
foreign markets do not afford an out- 
let for the third of their production, 
such cheapness must be accompanied 
with lowered prices and a diminished 
demand at home. Such being the 
position of the productive classes, the 
shopkeepers, whose profits depend 
strictly upon the amount of their 
sales, must suffer in a corresponding 
ratio, as also must the artisans, whose 
sole capital is their labour, and whose 
prosperity can only be measured by 
the amount of employment which the 
circumstances of the producing classes 
will enable them to give. Thus, a 
depression felt by one portion of the 
community extends itself to all. It 
is in vain that we strive, by forced 
legislation, to supersede a natural law. 
The old fable of Menenius Agrippa 
still remains in full force, and will 
continue to preserve its significancy 
after the last of the Free-Traders shall 
have been gathered to the tomb. The 
limbs cannot exist without the belly 
which secretly nurses them—indastry 
cannot thrive on the ruin of its great- 
est market. 

Besides this, there are considera- 
tions which ought to suggest them- 
selves to the mind of every thinking 
man—considerations fearfully impor- 
tant in the present state of our body 
politic. Cheapness of any article 
which constitutes a great staple of 
British product never can be other- 
wise than a positive disadvantage to 
the nation, so long as our present 
money laws remain in force. We 
mean, of course, that cheapness which 
is induced by foreign competition, not 
the cheapness arising from great pro- 
duction, which in the case of agricul- 
ture is the effect of natural causes ; in 
that of manufactures, a large demand 
arising from the otherwise prosperous 
condition of the people. By allowing 
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unrestricted imports of foreign grain, 
we are in fact robbing every man in 
the country connected with agriculture, 
be he landlord, farmer, or labourer, of 
one-third of his profits and labour. The 
taxes, general and local, which are 
levied for the payment of the interest of 
the national debt, for the expenses of 
government, and all other establish- 
ments, bear no proportion whatever to 
the current value of British produce ; 
though from that produce the whole of 
them must necessarily be paid. It 
matters not whether wheat be high 
or low in price—whether cotton be 
cheap or dear: all public payments— 
and, more than that, all private engage- 
ments—are inexorably measured by 
the gold metallic standards, and the 
producer must, in this way, settle all 
claims upon him, before he can pro- 
ceed to calculate a profit. Is it then 
just, or is it defensible upon any con- 
ceivable principle, that the foreigner 
shall be permitted tosend his produce— 
which is, in other words, his labour—to 
the British market, without becoming 
liable to that taxation which is im- 
posed on the British producer? What 
prosperity can there be for a country 
which has adopted so foolish a system? 
—what benefit to the labourer can 
accrue from a course of policy which 
professes to give him cheapness by 
diminishing the value of his work, but 
affording him no relief from the pres- 
sure of his other burdens? We shall 
here take the liberty of transferring to 
our columns a letter which lately 
appeared in an able Glasgow news- 
paper, and which appears to us to 
contain matter well worthy of con- 
sideration on several of the points to 
which we have already alluded. 


* To the Editor of the Glasgow Daily Mail. 

“ Sir,—Being a constant reader of your 
very able journal, I am desirous that it 
should be more extensively circulated ; 
and accordingly, I take the liberty of a 
friend to suggest, that to the title of 
Daily Mail you should add, ‘for the 
Promotion of Home Trade.’ 

“Tn that title I include our colonies ; 
considering a well-governed colony as an 
integral portion of the British Empire, in 
the same way as the Channel Islands, the 
isles of Man, Orkney, Shetland, &c., now 
are. 

“Talsoinclude, as promoting home trade, 
such foreign trade as is more profitable to 
the home traders than domestic barter is, 
—viz., the export of such surplus in our 
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manufactures as gluts our market, and 
injures our operations ; while I would 
also admit the corresponding foreign 
surplus goods, provided they ministered 
to our revenue as much as our own home 
produce does. For,as I do not myself 
approve of monopoly, I would not give our 
own people a monopoly ; but neither 
would I give it to the foreigner, as is now 
likely to be effected, by requiring from 
them no equivalent to the taxes paid by 
our workmen and manufacturers. 

“ Corn, wool, cloth, meat, leather, iron, 
cutlery, and all necessaries of life, and all 
luxuries, should be exchanged, when over- 
abundant, for articles in which we are 
deficient. Philanthropy and wisdom alike 
commend such commerce ; and we may 
suppose the excess of some products, and 
the deficiency of others, to be provided by 
the Governor of the Universe, in order to 
unite nations, politically or geographically 
separated. 

“When Mr Huskisson or his party was 
called on to defend what was called pro- 
tection to agriculture, against the free 
trade in corn—insisted on first by one of 
ourlargest landholders Earl Fitzwilliam— 
he (Mr Huskisson) only consented to its 
admission duty-free, when the 1819 gold 
standard proved the price to be rising to a 
famine elevation for the labouring classes. 

* He did not, however, provide such 
prices for goods and labour as would 
make his import point compatible with 
the welfare of purchasers of corn. So 
corn at last fell, because the wages of the 
workman could not buy it. On the con- 
trary, his gold standard prevented the 
banks from issuing sufficient money to 
enable masters and men to get the same 
profits and wages that corn growers and 
corn holders received from their contin- 
gent monopoly by the sliding scale. 

“ He introduced foreign manufactures of 
silk and other articles, at all times, upon 
paying duties insufficient to enable the 
home manufacturer to get profits adequate 
to the wants of his workmen—at a time 
when corn was protected ; while silk, cot- 
ton, wool, flax, and hardware were unpro- 
tected. 

“Hence a system, ineffectual for the 
protection of the farmer and landowner, 
and offensive and injurious to the manu- 
facturer, laid the foundation for conflict- 
ing interests, and alas ! animosities, 
betwixt the two great bodies of the 
nation, — bodies who, through much 
suffering, have yet to learn how really 
dependent they are on each other’s well- 
being. For the foreigners and the few 
stockjobbers have now the means of 
carrying out of the country the expendi- 
ture of this nation. Our market becomes 
stocked by foreigners, who can undersell 
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our manufacturers, so long as we give 
adequate wages to our workmen. 

“Not only doesa third of the workmen’s 
wages go to pay taxes on their living, but 
the employer must support police, hospi- 
tals, schools, and churches, and the poor— 
while the foreigner ministers to none of 
our institutions. 

“ Mr Huskisson also proposed to main- 
tain the income of the landed interest, in 
order to preserve their station in society ; 
but his legislative enactments did not pre- 
serve tothe other classes of the community 
the comforts of their respective stations— 
a policy which, if not intentional, was in 
effect fatal to the wellbeing of the whole, 
and consequently to the success of his 
measures. 

“By his currency measure of 1819 
(commonly called Peel’s Bill,) a positive 
instead of merely a contingent monopoly 
was conferred upon the fundholders’ 
property—gold, or notes exchangeable 
for gold in sovereigns. 

“ Sir John Graham says he thought the 
landed interest made a bad bargain. He 
gives them credit for a knowledge they 
never possessed, and for a measure of 
which they had the same foresight as 
Earl Fitzwilliam had of the benefits to 
accrue from free trade in corn ; while corn 
labour was taxed 333 per centin Britain, 
and little or nothing in most corn ex- 
porting countries. 

“Since the peace, blindness seems to 
have fallen on our legislature. In- 
fluenced by, I fear, a deluded parliament, 
the policy of the various Administrations 
has made the debt and public expenses 
require more of every man’s produce, 
while less is left for the market and less 
for master’s profits and men’s wages. 
Such a result must always follow an en- 
hancement of the value, and a diminution 
of the quantity of money in circulation. 

“For as by it all commodities are 
represented in price, and taxes must be 
paid first, the profits of those who 
provide the revenue can only be realised 
after the public demands are defrayed. 

“ When money is small in quantity, less 
is left for the employer—as, for instance, if 
he gets full profit on £100 worth of goods 
under an ample currency. When the same 
quantity of goods is sold for £50, he will 
only get half profit ; and yet his taxes and 
those on his workmen’s wages, must 
equally be paid out of this. 

“If £5,000,000 worth of goods be im- 
ported, and paid for in gold, a loss of 
£10,000,000 of currency immediately fol- 
lows—since, in 1844, it was enacted that, 
for each hundred sovereigns sent out of 
the Bank of England, one hundred bank- 
notes should be withdrawn from circula- 
tion, and of course taken away from the 
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price of the commodities which they 
represented. 

“The object of the law of 1844 was to 
check speculation; but the impulse imme- 
diately given to railways, &c., showed 
its impotence. It has aggravated the 
misfortunes of the industrious, and it has 
lowered everything excepttaxes and rates. 

* From this source, it seems to me that 
low prices and wages, want of employ- 
ment and of profits, arise ; and we need 
not wonder that the working classes are 
led to seek redress by political organisa- 
tion, or to escape by emigration. 

“Instead of £100 the employer has only 
£50 with which to pay wages. The only 
aid by which the workman can subsist on 
this, is by the use of cheap foreign im- 
ports—imports which are at the very 
moment reducing his wages, and lessening 
his employment. 

* Bread stuffs and fustians are cheaper, 
but taxed articles are not—for rates and 
taxes are not cheapened by foreign com- 
petition ; nor is the rate of interest pay- 
able to creditors and British bankers 
lowered by foreign imports. Cheap bread 
and cloth do not exchange advantageously 
for articles directly taxed, or for money. 
Hence the producers of cloth and corn 
give more bushels of corn and yards of 
cloth to get rid of taxes, and to get 
money ; and the classes who are supported 
by the taxes—the fundholders and money- 
lenders alone—gain by our present system 
of cheapness. 

“T hope that I have given some excuse 
for my suggestion, and that the nature of 
the industry advocated as home trade will 
meet the line of policy you so ably and 
indefatigably recommend for the general 
welfare. I trust that I may have written 
what may lead some of your readers to 
reflect on the true policy—of promoting 
each other’s means of giving employment 
to the high-taxed labour of Great Britain, 
instead of foreign labour. The squabbles 
of the Manchester cotton spinners, and 
the yeomen and corn growers of the most 
exclusively grain districts, can never be 
adjusted so long as foreign houses of con- 
signment and foreign stock-jobbers are the 
guides ofthe parliamentary constituencies 
in the burghs. No cheapness gained by 
mere evasion of taxes can exist without 
cheap wages. Cheap wages make poor 
customers, discontented workmen, and 
create a competition by which the man 
who can live with his wife and his daugh- 
ters in a never-cleaned garret or cellar, 
with nine other men, equally dirty and 
miserable in condition, beats out of the 
labour market the clean, decently-lodged 
workman, hitherto tenant of a house or 
apartment, instead of a human pigsty ! 

“Tf we are to have food from the Hun - 
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garian, who, in an untanned sheepskin, 
lives on black bread ; or from the Egyp- 
tian, who, in a linen frock, lives on water 
melons, and sleeps in the open air—our 
workmen, in the cold and high-taxed 
Britain, must be involved in a contest 
which can only produce crime, misery, and 
poor-rates to themselves and their fellow- 
subjects. As it is about to be in food, so 
it must come to be in clothing. Let us 
tax foreign surplus labour out of mercy to 
the British labourer, or put our taxes 
upon property. We cannot serve God 
and Mammon. We cannot become rich 
by starving and demoralising our work- 
men, under the votes of a stock-jobbing 
parliament. But I must conclude by 
* We must love our brethren first’ to have 
the blessing of Heaven.” 


We are glad to believe that views 
so sound, and at the same time so 
temperate as are expressed in the 
foregoing letter, are rapidly gaining 
ground even among the masses of the 
people in the larger towns. We have 
never been insensible to the obstacle 
which lies in the way of a return to a 
just system of protection, nor are we 
disposed to undervalue its magnitude. 
Taken in the abstract, cheap food is 
undoubtedly a blessing; but it is a 
blessing only when accompanied by 
adequate employment. If it cannot 
be procured save at the cost of lower- 
ing wages, whilst at the same time it 
enhances the disproportion between 
the value of commodities and gold, it 
is a positive curse, and as such it will 
ere longbe felt by every labouring man 
in the country. We believe that, in a 
great measure, it is so felt already. 
But it is not until the merits of this 
all-important question are thoroughly 
understood—until the mutual depen- 
dence of all classes upon the others is 
clearly seen and appreciated—until 
the fraudulent representations of in- 
terested agitators, exclusively connect- 
ed with the foreign trade, are exposed 
to the scorn which they deserve—that 
we can well hope to apply a sound, 
effectual, and lasting remedy. We 
have no fear for the ultimate result : 
we only regret the suffering which 
men of all classes must endure, until 
the hour arrives when the delusion can 
no longer be maintained, and the au- 
thors and abettors of a wicked and 
unnatural policy shall be fain to shrink 
from the indignation of a people whose 
interests they have deliberately be- 
trayed. 
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COURTSHIP IN THE TIME OF JAMES THE FIRST. 


In presenting our readers with the 
following narrative, we must assure 
them, in the first place, that it is, in 
all respects, a true and faithful one; 
being compiled from the autograph 
memoranda and diary of the principal 
character therein, respecting whom it 
may be well for us to say a few words 
by way of introduction. Be it under- 
stood, then, that in the month of 
October, in the year 1620, a certain 
young man, byname Symonds D’Ewes, 
being about eighteen years of age, and 
lately a fellow-commoner of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, came up to Lon- 
don for the purpose of commencing his 
studies in the learned society of the 
Middle Temple. His father, Paul 
D’Ewes, was one of the six clerks in 
Chancery, and usually brought up his 
family from the country to reside with 
him in town during the term. Hehad 
five daughters, the eldest of whom was 
in her twentieth year; and on this 
occasion he took a lodging for them 
in the Strand. 

We are sorry to say that Symonds 
D’Ewes gives his father the character 
of being niggardly, irascible, and 
austere. Although he was a man of 
very considerable wealth—his official 
gains amounting to £1100 per annum, 
and his wife, now deceased, having 
been heiress to a large estate—he 
could not be induced to come to any 
satisfactory arrangement with his son 
upon the important subject of allow- 
ance. And it sometimes happened, 
when the son was driven to desperation 
by his father’s parsimony, and the 
father’s angry temper excited by the 
son’s over-bold remonstrances, that 
their discussions terminated in a very 
unbecoming outbreak. Such had been 
the case very recently, on the son’s 
bringing home with him from college 
a tutor’s account, which the father 
for some time positively refused to 
discharge ; and the result was an 
angry and sullen feeling on both sides. 

As party spirit, both in politics and 
religion, was running extremely high, 
it may be well to observe that the 
D’Eweses belonged to the great and 
increasing body designated by them- 
selves the “religious and honest” of 


mankind, and by the rest of the world 
‘* Puritans.” Not only in respect to 
doctrine, but also in respect to disci- 
pline, they were admirers of the school 
of Calvin. But inasmuch as a ma- 
jority of the lower clergy, and even of 
the bishops, were as yet decidedly 
Calvinistic in doctrine, Episcopacy was 
acquiesced in by them as an ordinance 
which might be tolerated for the 
present. After the Prelacy had become 
Arminian, and had shown, as it was 
thought, an inclination to resume some 
of the cast-off insignia of Popery, en- 
forcing the observance of ceremonies 
which were looked upon as supersti- 
tions, our hero became an opponent of 
Episcopacy. In regard to the civil 
government of the country, the Puri- 
tans had not, either now or at any 
subsequent period, any dislike to 
monarchy in the abstract: though 
they set themselves very decidedly 
against those measures by which 
James, if he had succeeded, would 
have made the monarchy an absolute 
one. Our hero, in his place as a 
member of the Long Parliament, 
supported the Crown to the best of 
his ability, even to the last. 

His tastes and pursuits were lite- 
rary, and of a decidedly serious cast. 
At Cambridge he was a hard reader, 
and he had brought away with him a 
tolerable acquaintance with Latin and 
a smattering of Greek. In divinity 
he was better versed than in either. 
Three sermons on the Sunday he made 
a point of attending, besides one or 
two lectures during the week; and 
what he heard he also digested. Cer- 
tain of his friends told him, indeed, 
that he ought to become a minister 
rather than a lawyer; but, for some 
reason not alleged, it was decided 
otherwise. He devoted himself in 
after life to the study of the history 
and antiquities of his native land; and 
his name is now associated with those 
of his friends Selden, Cotton, and 
Dugdale. 

From a personal description which 
he gives of his sister Cecilia, with 
whom we are informed in another 
place that he was ‘‘ accounted admi- 
rably to symmetrise,” it may be 
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inferred that he had “a very well- 
favoured and pleasing countenance, 
with a full and quick black eye.” In 
another place we are informed that 
he had the misfortune to labour under 
a slight obliquity of vision, and “ the 
black ball of the right eye was some- 
what dilated.” For this defect the 
midwife who introduced him into the 
world is made responsible; and he 
professes to entertain some doubt that 
it was done “ maliciously,”’ and not 
*‘ casually.” It was the cause to him 
of ‘mickle grief:” not so much, 
however, he wishes it to be understood, 
on account of ‘* the deformity,” which 
after all ‘‘ was not great,” as on 
account of ‘‘ the weakening of the 
optic faculty,” which, to one whose 
studies were ‘‘ almost continual and 
unintermissive,” gave him occasion 
** too often to be sensible of the loss.” 

The country residence of Paul 
D’Ewes was at Stow-Langtoft Hall 
near Bury-St-Edmunds ; and on the 
seventh of October, in the year afore- 
said, the D’Ewes family, having spent 
two days upon the journey, ‘passed 
through London,” and arrived at the 
Six Clerks’ Office in Chancery Lane. 
In these days London ended, literally 
as well as nominally, at Temple Bar. 
They had scarcely alighted, when the 
father’s angry temper vented itself in 
such a way as to produce in the 
son’s mind ‘ta vaticination of future 
misery.” For on going up into ‘ the 
chamber where they kept,” Symonds 
chanced to open a casement which 
“hung but by one gimmer,” or hinge, 
and “tittered somewhat.” It was 
done “unwittingly ;” and no sooner 
was it done than he “‘ repented” of it. 
But his father instantly poured forth 
so many furious words, as to make 
him quickly perceive that it would 
prove but ‘ ill entertainment” to live 
under the same roof with such a 
father, and that little but ‘‘ wretched- 
ness” was in store for him. 

The next day being Sunday, he rose 
betimes, and went to hear the sermon 
at Paul’s Cross. Of this sermon and 
its subject he makes no mention; but 
he heard one in the afternoon from 
“ that good man, and excellent 
scholar,” Mr Gouge of Blackfriars, 
which he rejoiced to find applicable in 
a remarkable manner to his own 
circumstances. The preacher showed 
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that ‘* all affliction comes from God,” 
and that ‘‘ godly people must never 
expect to be free from it,” and that 
in the present world they are “ as 


sheep among wolves.” In applying 
this to his own case, Symonds hesi- 
tated neither to include himself in the 
number of the sheep, nor to assign 
a place among the wolves to his father. 

On the Monday morning he set 
himself to the ordering of certain 
things necessary for his ‘* continuance 
in the Temple,” of which the principal 
were a gown and a new suit of 
clothes; for, ‘‘ by reason of the ill 
apparel” in which he had come up 
out of the country, he was ashamed 
to show himself in public. While the 
new suit was preparing he found the 
time hang heavy upon his hands, for 
it was necessary either to confine him- 
self to the back streets, as Beau 
Brummell is said to have recom- 
mended his brother to do on a similar 
occasion, or to suffer a tedious im- 
prisonment within the walls of his 
father’s office. On the morning of 
the arrival of the new suit he lay in 
bed somewhat longer than usual in 
expectation of it ; and having arrayed 
himself to his satisfaction, as soon as 
it came, he sallied forth “with a 
moderate cheerfulness,” casting a8ide 
his “‘ rustic accoutrements ” with dis- 
dain. The effect of his personal 
embellishment was first tried upon 
an aunt and her two daughters, who 
resided in Mark Lane; and after 
spending some time with them “in 
pleasant chat,” he went to St Paul’s, 
and exhibited his bravery among the 
gallants in Paul’s Walk. The next 
day he walked to Westminster, and 
after viewing the new Banqueting- 
house of Inigo Jones, which was then 
in the course of erection, in place of 
that which had been destroyed by fire 
the year before, he went to the Abbey 
and tothe ‘* stately Hall.” In the 
Court of Common Pleas “* my Lord 
Chief-Justice Hubbard sat as chief ;” 
in the King’s Bench, Sir Henry Mon- 
tague; and in the Chancery, Sir 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, who 
was now in the zenith of his pride. 
In the Court of Chancery he stayed 
‘a pretty while,” fascinated by that 
** eloquent expression of himself, and 
graceful delivery,” to which, in spite 
of the bitter dislike of my Lord Chan- 
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cellor which is expressed by him in 
other places, he could not forbear to 
assign the meed of his admiration. 
On the Sunday he went as before 
to Blackfriars, when he heard from Mr 
Gouge a sermon upon the wisdom of 
the serpent and the harmlessness of 
the dove. In speaking of the nature of 
the dove, the preacher enlarged upon 
the tender care which she shows in 
providing for her young; and he made 
an observation to the effect that 
*‘ every true child of God should en- 
deavour to better others, and to draw 
them to God as much as he can, by 
communicating to them that which he 
knows.” Upon this advice Symonds 
acted. After dinner, for the benefit 
of his sisters, who ‘ upon little or no 
occasion had stayed at home,” he took 
a Bible and delivered a great part of 
the morning’s sermon from memory. 
In the midst of it—*in comes my 
father ;” who, although not averse to 
sermons in general, did not altogether 
approve of this lecturing propensity in 
the young Templar. He therefore 
‘‘brake off the holy exercise,” by 
addressing conversation to the young 
ladies who formed the audience. Upon 
this Symonds left the room in haste, 
and went to church again. In the 
evening, when supper was ended, he 
again began to communicate what he 
had heard to his sisters; and again— 
‘‘incame my father,” in the very midst 
ofhis exhibition. He didnot, however, 
interrupt the youthful preacher, as in 
the morning, but desired him to pro- 
ceed. The sermon was upon the 
brevity of man’s life; and in the course 
of it was introduced the argument, 
that since nothing can be carried 
out of the world when we leave 
it, “it is of little profit to be 
covetous.” Although this was a 
tender subject to meddle with, 
Symonds thought upon his past priva- 
tions, and determined to make the 
most of his opportunity. In a manner 
which he designates “all affable and 
humble,” but which others might 
think all cool and impudent, he 
ventured to speak against his father’s 
“too much parsimony.” Of course 
the holy exercise was again broken 
off, as in the morning; for this was 
more than Paul D’Ewes could 
tolerate. He applied ‘‘ many bitter 
terms” to his son, and “refused to go 
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to prayers” with him, and ‘* declared 
that many suns would not suffice to 
eradicate his anger.” It is amazing to 
see how Symonds at once assumes 
the air of a martyr. Having satisfied 
himself with the reflection that his 
father is “ much too subject to this 
kind of perturbation,” he goes to rest 
with the comfortable assurance that 
of his own “ innocence” in the matter 
there cannot be the slightest question 
or doubt. 

The reflection upon “this evil 
estate at home,” added to “the 
partaking of doleful news” respecting 
the misfortunes of Prince Frederic, 
the champion of Protestantism, in 
Bohemia, caused the thoughts of 
Symonds to ‘settle. down” the next 
day into ‘“‘a deep melancholy.” His 
father would not agree to his ‘ going 
into commons” at the Temple, until he 
could get a chamber; and he would not 
suffer him to occupy any other chamber 
than a certain one upon which he 
had a legal claim, but which was now 
in the possession of an occupant who 
did not choose to be disturbed. And 
as to an allowance, he would not 
bear the subject to be alluded to. 
‘¢ Mewed up” with this morose father 
at the Six Clerks’ Office, where, says 
Symonds, ‘if the pet did take him, 
though upon a slight or no occasion, 
he would not so much as look upon 
me once in four or five days, I began 
to lament my coming up from Cam- 
bridge, since that which I had hoped 
would prove my chiefest comfort—to 
wit, my father’s company—served for 
my greatest cross.” 

From these manifolds griefs and 
discomforts our friend Symonds saw 
no other hope of a deliverance than 
by a wealthy marriage. Provided 
that a wife could be found with a 
competent dowry, and that his father 
could be persuaded to come down 
with a corresponding allowance, 
Symonds believed that he should 
secure at once a position and a com- 
fortable home. Whether by accident 
or not, it happened most oppor- 
tunely that just at this crisis such a 
match was actually proposed to him: 
the proposer being ‘ one of my Lord 
Chancellor’s gentlemen,” a Mr Bol- 
dero, who was acquainted with the 
lady and her family, and offered his 
assistance and advice in the negotiation. 
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Strange as it may appear in modern 
times—for Symonds D’ Ewes was as yet 
at an age when matrimony, according 
to our present notions, is altogether 
out of the question—this match was by 
no means the first which his friends 
had proposed for him. While he was 
yet a mere boy at school, “some 
speech” had transpired of marrying 
him to a daughter of the dowager 
Lady Parker, who lived at Erwarton 
Hall in the county of Suffolk; and it 
appears that he had seen the young 
lady, and was not insensible to her 
merits. Again, while he was at 
college, his friend Gibson, the pastor 
of Kedington, had recommended to 
him a daughter of Sir Henry Hobart, 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas : the splendour of which alliance, 
for the Chief Justice was held in 
especial honour by Symonds’ party, 
at first attracted him. But when he 
reflected that the young lady was 
only in her twelfth year, and that he had 
never seen her, and that it was not 
yet ascertained whether my Lord 
Chief Justice Hobart might approve 
of him for a son-in-law, he con- 
demned himself as having been ‘‘ too 
temerarious” in his immediate accep- 
tance of a proposal, in the way of 
which there stood so many difficulties. 
He therefore signified to his friend 
who had proposed it, what he calls 
‘*an ambignous dislike ;” thus termi- 
nating the fears and anxieties which 
had disturbed his quiet for several 
days and nights, and laying his head 
upon his pillow with an approving 
conscience, ** almost enrapt” with the 
comfortable assurance that a happy 
marriage and independence were yet 
in store for him. 

It was about six weeks after this, 
that his friend Boldero made a third 
proposal, at a dinner given to 
Symonds and his sister by another 
*“* gentleman of my Lord Chancellor’s 
chamber” at his residence ‘“ over 
anent York House.” The lady in 
question was a Mistress Jemima 
Waldgrave,the daughter and co-heiress 
of Edward Waldgrave, esquire, of 
Lawford House in Essex, “‘ a Justice 
of the Peace, whose yearly revenues 
were a thousand a-year or there- 
abouts.” This gentleman was of 
worshipful descent—tracing up his 
ancestry in a direct line to Sir 
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Richard Waldgrave, Speaker of the 
House of Commons in the reign of 
Richard III., whose descendants 
in another line have been ennobled, 
and are now the possessers of the 
barony of Radstock and the earldom 
of Waldegrave. Symonds “ easily 
apprehended” the proposition, and 
indeed was “ wonderfully moved 
therewith.” He passed a considerable 
portion of the afternoon in private con- 
versation with Mr Boldero, who under- 
took to break the matter to his father. 

But although the proposal was ac- 
cepted by Paul D’Ewes with much 
apparent willingness, a considerable 
period elapsed before any material 
progress was made. Frequent visits 
were paid to Boldero at Westminster; 
but they seem to have been fruitless 
visits, and the mind of our hero was 
ill at ease. He was accustomed to 
retire for solitary meditation into the 
fields—those ‘‘ fields” in which were 
erected the churches of St Martin 
and St Giles; and he is constantly 
complaining of the intrusion of worldly 
thoughts of riches and advancement 
in the midst of his devotions. Mr 
Gouge’s sermons did not promote so 
much edification as heretofore. 

While matters were in this unsatis- 
factory state, it happened that during 
the Christmas festivities in the 
Temple, he met at supper, in the 
rooms of the Lieutenant of the 
Temple, who was his college friend 
and countryman, a certain Mr Wade, 
one of the gentlemen of the Lord 
Chief Justice Hobart. It will be re- 
membered that the Lord Chief Justice’s 
daughter was one of the three ladies 
who had been proposed to him; and 
he therefore took the opportunity, 
‘“‘after their kindly entertainment of 
good cheer and pleasing music,” of 
entering into conversation with Mr 
Wade. He began by expressing his 
satisfaction that “the worthy judge,” 
who had been sick, was ‘‘in the re- 
covering mood ;” and he then pro- 
ceeded to make certain particular 
inquiries about his daughter, intimat- 
ing that “‘a very dear friend of his 
had been wished to her in marriage,” 
and had desired his counsel ‘in the 
matter.” Having thus poked his head 
into the sand, he persuaded himself 
that his entire person was invisible, 
and obtained from my lord’s gentle- 
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man a promise that he should have a 
sight of the damsel the next morning. 

Sir Henry Hubbard—or Hobart, 
as it is given in modern orthography 
—was held in high repute through- 
out the nation as a sound lawyer and 
an upright judge. By Lord Bacon he 
was regarded as a most provoking 
obstacle in the way of promotion. 
To Bacon’s great disappointment, 
Hobart got the office of attorney- 
general in the place of Coke, and for 
a long time nothing could prevail upon 
him to vacate it. He refused even 
the chief-justiceship of the King’s 
Bench; and it was only by intriguing 
to get Coke into that office, and thus 
tempting Hobart by the lighter duties 
of the Common Pleas, that he attained 
his object at last. Hobart was thought 
a likely person for the chancellorship, 
at the accession of Charles I.; but his 
independence had given offence at 
court, and he died in his office in the 
Common Pleas soon after. 

His residence was in the close or 
precincts of St Bartholomew’s Priory, 
near Smithfield, where once had 
dwelt the infamous Chancellor Rich. 
Out of the remains of the ancient 
structure several mansions had been 
erected by other persons of note; and 
down to the commencement of the 
present century, sundry old mulberry 
trees—the frequent appendages of 
ancient grandeur—were still surviv- 
ing. Hither came our friend Symonds, 
according to his appointment. Hav- 
ing announced to the servant at the 
door his desire to see Mr Wade, he 
was admitted into the hall ; and while 
he stood waiting there for Mr Wade’s 
appearance, the “little gentlewoman”’ 
herself came in, who was the uncon- 
scious object of his visit. She came 
there ‘‘ to speak to a poor woman, who 
had brought her mother some oranges 
and lemons.” What the little gentle- 
woman thought of the precise-looking 
youth with oblique vision, the friend 
of her father's gentleman, who stood 
waiting in the hall with the poor 
orange-woman, or whether, indeed, 
she thought of him at all, it is hard to 
say: but, at all events, she could 
have little idea that matrimony was 
in his head, and that she was herself 
the object of it; and that, at this 
very moment, he was scrutinising 
carefully her merits and attractions, 
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in order to weigh them against those 
ofarival. Such was, however, the 
case. ‘*There were many argu- 
ments,” he says, ‘‘on both sides.” 
The little gentlewoman before him 
‘“‘might bring more honour and 
credit,” as being the daughter of my 
lord the Chief Justice, a personage of 
high station and popular fame; but 
the lady in Essex would bring more 
wealth, ‘‘ being heir to at least four 
hundred a-year.” In regard to per- 
sonal attractions, ‘‘nature had done 
sufficiently for both.” In point of 
‘* education” the other would have the 
advantage, being the elder. And this 
led to “the true substance, which 
was the equality of years ;” the other 
being about his own age, but ‘ this 
worthy virgin” only eleven. ‘ All 
the rest was circumstantial.” One of 
the two he “ fully determined to match 
with, if it should be possible ;” but 
the preference was given to the young 
lady in Essex, inasmuch as, in her 
case, the prospect of completing the 
match was somewhat nearer at hand 
than in the case of her rival. Thus 
were ended the doubts which ‘ had 
possessed” his ‘* wakeful mind,” as he 
lay musing on his condition and pros- 
pects, for some time past. He ac- 
knowledges, at the same time, that he 
is “certain of neither;” and some 
time after, he added in a marginal 
note, —‘‘ Homo proponit, Deus dis- 
ponit:. neither of them came to pass.” 

Symonds after this had a confer- 
ence with his friend Wade, but he 
does not appear to have seen any 
other of Sir Henry’s numerous family 
than “the little gentlewoman,” Mis- 
tress Mary, in whom he was more 
particularly interested. She was 
the second daughter, and died 
unmarried. Sir MHenry’s lady, 
who was the daughter of the 
Lord Chief Baron Bell, of Beaupré 
Hall in Norfolk, figuresin L’Estrange’s 
collection of the bon-mots of the 
period, as having anticipated Sheri- 
dan’s witty ejaculation, when called 
upon to say grace in the absence of a 
clergyman. ‘The wearisome effusions 
of the Puritan clergy, whom her hus- 
band patronised, were doubtless little 
to her taste. 

The question, so far as his own 
inclination was concerned, being now 
decided, Symonds proceeds to consider 
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that others are concerned in the 


matter besides himself. Two essen- 
tial preliminaries are to be settled— 
the obtaining of her parents’ consent, 
and ‘the linking together” of their 
affections. So serious is his impres- 
sion of the importance of matrimony, 
and of ‘‘the many effects” resulting 
therefrom, in regard to the happiness 
of life, that he can never meditate 
upon it without “‘ fearful and reverent 
cogitations.” ‘* Great is the policy, 
and strong are the assailants of Satan, 
as well by outward objects as by 
fantasies conceived inwardly, and by 
fruitless cogitations of honours, riches, 
and the like,” to alienate his mind 
from spiritual things, and especially 
from the public instruction of Mr 
Gouge ; but he has recourse to “ often 
prayer,” and endeavours thereby to 
obtain ‘‘ God’s blessing and assistance 
in the main.” 

The course, however, of our hero’s 
matrimonial speculations did not yet 
run smooth. There were serious 
obstacles in the way, though we are 
prevented, by frequent and extensive 
erasures, from ascertaining what may 
have been the nature of these ob- 
stacles. His father continues in the 
same mind, being not only willing, 
but desirous; and that there was no 
change in his own resolution we find 
from an observation which he recorded 
when a letter was brought out of 
Suffolk by his friend Sir Nathanael 
Barnardiston, containing the positive 
offer of the Lady Parker’s daughter, 
with a portion of £3000. ‘I had 
determined,” he says, ‘‘ another way.” 
Nevertheless his melancholy was so 
deep, that during the festive assem- 
blage of the family, which took place 
at the marriage of his eldest sister, in 
the month of February, “it was 
much noted by all, and divers did 
express their thoughts.” ‘ But I 
had many causes of it,” he adds, 
‘** and I could not cease.” 

Towards the end of February, we 
see some signs of progress. A cer- 
tain Mr Littlebury, who is a neigh- 
bour and intimate friend of the 
Waldgrave family, and also a kins- 
man of Boldero, is enlisted in the 
cause, and ‘ Jabours very far in it.” 
Paul D’Ewes also writes a letter to 
Mr Waldgrave, explanatory of his 
intentions with regard to the settle- 
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ment of a yearly réventie upon his 
son, in case of the marriage taking 
place; and this letter, of which he 
gets a sight, “‘ by good providence,” 
at Boldero’s lodging, gives him “‘ much 
content.” He takes immediate steps 
to get his portrait painted, as a suit- 
able offering to the lady when oppor- 
tunity may occur. ‘‘ A limner in 
Chancery Lane ” undertakes the 
work, and the first sitting is “‘ for 
the most part of a forenoon,” until it 
is ‘‘ drawn in dead colours.” He 
bespeaks also a tablet wherein to put 
it, and then waits impatiently for the 
reply to his father’s letter. 

But Mr Waldgrave required much 
time for deliberation. ‘The portrait 
was finished, and seven weeks elapsed 
before there was a shadow of a chance 
of presenting it. Mr Waldgrave’s 
letter arrived, but even then there 
was no invitation. The old man was 
cautious. He did not choose to 
admit any one as a candidate for the 
honour of being his son-in-law, until 
he had seen him. After the expira- 
tion, therefore, of three weeks more, 
he makes his appearance in London, 
having come up, as he gives it out, 
expressly for the purpose. One fine 
morning, in the month of May, 
Symonds sallies forth from the Temple 
to ‘‘ Paul’s church,” to give him the 
meeting. He paces to and fro 
among the crowd, with the subdued 
murmur of many tongues and many 
feet upon his ear; but he misses Mr 
Waldgrave, and returns to his room 
chopfallen. ‘I feared, methought, 
all the day,” he says, ‘tas if some 
ill were toward me.” And his fore- 
bodings were true. For when the 
fathers met—Mr Waldgrave intimat- 
ing that he was not prepared to give 
his daughter any portion in hand, 
while Symonds was to have an 
allowance of £1100 a-year; and re- 
quiring, at the same time, a consi- 
derable jointure to be settled upon 
his daughter — Paul D’Ewes, not 
without reason, thought ‘‘ the good 
old man somewhat exacting, and 
‘* angrily brake off” all the negotia- 
tion. 

What the feelings of Symonds were 
on this rude scattering of his hopes, 
we can only conjecture ; for although, 
in the excitement of the moment, he 
committed his thoughts to paper, in a 
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cooler mood he erased them all. His 
first step was to hold a consultation 
with *‘ honest ” Mr Boldero; and his 
second was to endeavour, by a per- 
sonal interview with Mr Waldgrave, 
to ‘amend the evil” that had been 
done by his father’s rashness. ‘ As 
God had ordered it,” he found the 
old gentleman at his lodgings; and, 
having introduced himself, he pleaded 
his cause not without success. By 
these exertions, the negotiations were 
commenced anew. Paul D’Ewes 
threw off some of the reserve which 
he had usually assumed toward his 
son, speaking with him ‘ both sadly 
and seriously ;” and the latter was 
rejoiced to find that his father was so 
much in earnest, and that ‘ his inten- 
tions were to so good purpose.” The 
next day, Paul D’Ewes directed his 
son to “‘ go in the coach to call upon 
Mr Waldgrave after supper, and to 
recommend his best love to him;” 
which directions Symonds carefully 
fulfilled, taking with him his faithful 
ally Boldero. We are prevented, by 
certain erasures, from learning the 
particulars of this interview, further 
than the fact that ‘the good old 
man” was just going to bed when 
they arrived, and that he ‘gat a 
pretty while discoursing with them in 
his nightcap.” 

The next day, however, the father 
and the son went together in the coach 
to pay a visit of ceremony, during 
which the old man “ spoke so friendly 
and pleasantly, and bade them fare- 
well so lovingly,” that Symonds 
hugged himself in the persuasion that 
“tall was going on right.” So satisfied 
was he of this, that the next morning 
he presented himself again at Mr 
Waldgrave’s lodging with a joyful 
countenance, in order to confirm the 
favourable impression, and to take 
respectful leave of him on his depar- 
ture into Essex. But he found him- 
self much less at home with the 
capricious old man than he had ex- 
pected. ‘* Whether it was through 
the craziness of his age, or his haste 
to be gone, or his unwillingness, I 
could not guess; but he brake off 
abruptly, and I was fain to depart a 
great deal timelier than I thought 
to have done, with discontent and 
grief.” 

The call was evidently unseason- 
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able. Independently of other reasons, 
it was irksome to the old man to be 
troubled with the boy’s presence just 
at the moment when the bustle of 
preparation for departure was at its 
height. For advice and consolation, 
Symonds betook himself to his two 
faithful allies; and, at their sugges- 
tion, he wrote a letter to the young 
lady’s mother, the Lady Bingham— 
who, being a knight’s widow when 
Mr Waldgrave ~ married her, still 
retained her title. This epistle, 
which was so carefully worded that it 
cost him the whole day to prepare, 
Mr Littlebury undertook to carry 
down to Lawford with him, profess- 
ing also to be able to “ prevail 
much” with Mr Waldgrave, and 
promising to “‘ use his best further- 
ance.” 

In the mean time, Pau] D’Ewes con- 
sents that his son Symonds shall go 
down to the house of Mr Littlebury, 
which was near Lawford, and endea- 
vour to get an opportunity to press 
his suit in person ; and, in order that 
nothing may be wanting on his own 
part to the furtherance of so delicate 
and important an errand, he promptly 
advances the large sum of thirty 
pounds for the purchasing of apparel. 
When we consider that this sum 
would be as much as eighty or ninety 
pounds in the present day, and that 
Paul d’Ewes’s habitual parsimony was 
not likely to allow his purse strings to 
be drawn to a greater extent than was 
absolutely needful, we shall see how 
extravagantly expensive the article of 
dress was in these days. Having re- 
ceived the money, Symonds immedi- 
ately set himself to ‘the buying of 
necessaries,” and the next day set out 
on his journey, intending to stay a 
short time at Newhall, the residence 
of his aunt, near Upminster in 
Essex, and from thence, so soon as 
the outward habiliments which he had 
bespoken should arrive from the 
tailor,to proceed at once to Mr Little- 
bury’s residence at Lawford. We 
must not forget to state that his friend 
Boldero accompanied him. 

The entertainment given to our 
travellers by ‘‘my aunt Latham” 
was “* both fair and good ;” and for- 
tune seemed to smile upon their en- 
terprise. But the smiles of fortune 
were delusive. The next day Boldero 
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fell sick, and on the day following he 
was ‘so far cast down, as in so 
short a time it was admirable to see ;” 
neither of his “‘ sudden” recovery did 
there appear any hope. In the heart 
of Symonds was ‘‘ bred” a ‘ double 
sorrow ;” first, in behalf of his friend, 
and, secondly, of himself. The jour- 
ney, upon which all his happiness 
seemed to depend, was for the present 
entirely put a stop to; and he decided 
that there was no occasion now to 
send to the tailor for the new suit. 
The next morning there appeared 
some slight hope of the sick man’s 
** amendment ;” butin the afternoon 
he was in “a burning fever,” which 
* raged so terribly” that his life was 
despaired of. In his delirium he 
** talked idly, to the trouble of all 
present,” and to Symonds’s ‘“‘ no small 
grief and fear,” who was alarmed at 
the prospect of his own affairs being 
made the subject of “idle talk” be- 
fore strangers. On the Wednesday, 
“through God’s blessing upon the 
endeavours of the physician, one Dr 
Crake,” there were evident signs of 
amendment, and “all fear of death 
was past.” The disease proved to be 
the small-pox. And inasmuch as 
Symonds * dared not to come at” his 
friend, ‘* by reason of the infection of 
the disease,” he wrote ‘a letter of 
comfort” to him, giving him ‘“ all 
manner of good directions, both for 
his outward and his inward health ;” 
resolving, at the same time, to pursue 
the journey to Lawford alone as soon 
as possible. The day following a 
letter was brought from Mr Littlebury, 
assuring him of “ta safe welcome” 
whenever he might choose to present 
himself. ‘To this letter he sent “a 
thankful reply,” not ‘forgetting to 
reward the messenger ;” and in the 
morning of May the 24th he set for- 
ward in his father’s coach alone. 

But the Fates were still envious, 
and our hero had no sooner cleared 
himself of one difficulty than he found 
himself involved in another. After 
travelling some distance on the road 
to Maldon, where he was to sleep 
that night at the house of one of his 
father’s tenants, he suddenly dis- 
covered that the money which his 
father had given him to defray the 
expenses of his journey, amounting to 
seven pounds, had been left behind in 
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the bustle at his departure. The dis- 
covery at first overwhelmed him with 
consternation: he recollected, how- 
ever, that the tenant at Maldon was 
to pay him forty pounds for rent, and 
this recollection set him at ease again. 
But as ill luck would have it, when he 
alighted, doubtless with some of the 
dignity of a landlord, at the tenant’s 
door, he found the man so far over- 
come with liquor, that he declared he 
would neither admit him into the 
house, nor pay a farthing of rent. He 
was forced, therefore, to put back 
again into the coach certain articles of 
baggage which he had taken out there- 
from, including the new suit, and to 
drive to the Blue Boar. Here he 
passed the night in peace, having for- 
tunately in his pocket as much money 
of his own as sufficed to pay the bill, 
which money, ‘in this extremity,” 
did him * good service.” 

These were ‘hard beginnings ;” 
but Symonds, in the hopefulness of 
youth, ventured to calculate upon their 
bringing a ‘‘ good ending.” Yet he 
was doomed to suffer a fresh trouble 
that very night; for he felt so sick, 
and suffered so severely from the 
headache, as to make him fear that 
he had taken the infection of the 
small-pox from Boldero. But by the 
aid of ** honest outward means,” such 
as ‘‘ a good warm posset, with bezoar- 
stone and hartshorn to it,” he got ‘* a 
night’s rest with very little disturb- 
ance,” and found himself ‘* somewhat 
bettered in the morning.” And start- 
ing from Maldon at “nine of the 
clock,” he travelled ‘ with so good 
speed and courage” that, a little after 
twelve, he found himself at the King’s 
Head in the ancient town of Colches- 
ter, where his coadjutor peieeaned 
was waiting for him. 

The two friends immediately “went 
to dinner, and held much discourse 
together.” Awhile after dinner it was 
discovered, to the no small surprise 
and delight of Symonds, that the yet 
unseen and unknown object of his 
matrimonial speculations was at that 
very time in the town, in company 
with the Lady Bingham her mother. 
Upon hearing this, Mr Littlebury im- 
mediately went out in quest of them. 
They were found at the house of a Mr 
Bowman—perhaps Beaumont — one 
of the numerous refugees from the Low 
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Countries, with whom Colchester at 
that time abounded. And after he had 
arranged the preliminaries, Mr Little- 
bury returned to the inn for his young 
friend. The suitor was presented in 
due form. It had been expressly 
stipulated, however, by the mother, 
that no allusion should yet be made to 
the object of our hero’s journey, so 
that the conversation was confined to 
“things political and economical ;” 
and after a pretty long chat, Symonds 
** bade them courteously farewell,” and 
withdrew. In spite of the cruel era- 
sures which are frequent at this place, 
it is evident that an impression had 
been made upon Symonds, and that 
he was impatient to know whether it 
was reciprocal. Scarcely allowing 
them time to arrange their thoughts, 
Mr Littlebury shortly after went back 
to the ladies, to learn what they had 
to say respecting his young friend ; and 
he returned with the negative report 
that there was “ no dislike,” but that 
the mother did not quite approve his 
* youthful years.” She did not ob- 
ject, however, to his pursuing his 
journey to Lawford Hall the next day, 
where he might have an opportunity 
to ‘* discourse with the young gentle- 
woman more fully.” 

The two friends had now leisure to 
“discourse upon certain state busi- 
nesses,” and other news of the day. 
The progress of the Spanish match, 
the prospects of the French Protes- 
tants, the indulgences granted at home 
to the Papists, were discussed in their 
turn ; and it was stated by Littlebury 
that Mr Ward, the celebrated preacher 
of Ipswich, * is still in prison, though 
some of the chief persons in the town 
have been with Secretary Calvert for 
his deliverance.” The house in which 
this conversation took place is still in 
existence; but it is no longer an inn, 
and its ancient title of the King’s 
Head is known only by tradition. 
When the garrison of the Royalists in 
the town of Colchester surrendered to 
Fairfax, after their blockade of eleven 
weeks, in the year 1648, it was stipu- 
lated in the articles that the officers 
should render themselves up to the 
mercy of the Lord General Fairfax in 
this house; and the door is still 
pointed out through which the unfor- 
tunate Sir Charles Lucas and Sir 
George Lisle were conducted to the 
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council of war sitting at the Moot 
Hall, by whose mercy they were 
sentenced to be shot forthwith. 

After their discourse was ended, 
Symonds accompanied his friend Lit- 
tlebury to his residence at Langham, a 
village about six miles to the north of 
Colchester, overlooking the valley of 
the Stour, and fronting the green 
slopes of Suffolk beyond it. Betimes 
in the morning of the next day, which 
was Saturday, Littlebury went over 
to his neighbours’ at Lawford Hall, 
and had a long conversation with 
them, after which he returned to 
fetch his friend. 

The thoughts of Symonds were so 
fully occupied with the business ‘he 
had in hand that he felt little inclina- 
tion to admire the beauties of the Vale 
of Dedham as they passed along it; 
and when they had surmounted the 
steep ascent which brought them upon 
the table-land, he cared not so much 
for the prospect of the estuary of the 
Stour, and the distant glimpse of the 
shipping at Harwich beyond it, as for 
the ancient chimneys which his com- 
panion pointed out to him through the 
foliage of the oaks which they were 
approaching. After they had alighted, 
he saw that the house was “‘ both good 
and convenient.” The good old Mr 
Waldgrave received them, and when 
they conversed with him a while, 
‘* down came my lady,” accompanied 
by her two daughters—namely, Mis- 
tress Jemima and her half-sister, who 
was married to a gentleman in Suffolk. 
After they had discoursed together a 
while within doors, they walked out 
into the garden ; and here, whether by 
design or by accident, Symonds ‘‘ had 
the opportunity to go aside with the 
gentlewoman into a private walk, and 
to discourse with her about an hour.” 
At first ‘‘she was unwilling,” he says, 
‘for the general, to try the married 
life ; but at the end of our discourse, 
for I did not desire to prove tedious, 
I took a parting salutation of her for 
that time.” Very much that followed 
is erased; but he seems to have re- 
turned to Langham “between five and 
six of the clock,” well satisfied with 
the progress he had made, and with an 
invitation which he had received to 
return and pay a longer visit on the 
ensuing Monday. 

. On the Sunday, Symonds “ was par- 
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taker of two sermons” at Langham 
church. In one of them, ‘it was honest- 
ly discoursed how subject even religious 
men are to slip many times, though 
God will never suffer them to fall 
finally ;” and in the other, ‘‘ how the 
Sabbath ought duly and strictly to be 
kept:” two very favourite subjects 
with the popular divines of the day. 
As Symonds and his friend walked 
home from church, they fell into con- 
versation with some of the ‘ parish- 
ioners who had lately heard from Lon- 
don,” and they were told that Mr 
Gouge of Blackfriars, Symonds’ favou- 
rite preacher, who ‘‘ had been clapt 
up in prison for speaking faithfully 
against the Papists”—most probably 
for meddling with the Spanish match 
—was now set atliberty. They were 
also informed of a judgment which had 
befallen two noblemen of the Palati- 
nate, ‘‘ who were drowned in return- 
ing home from a convivial meeting, 
where they had been drinking the 
health of the Emperor.” Such topics 
of conversation were believed by 
Symonds and his friends to be ‘ not 
altogether displeasing to our good God, 
forasmuch as they tended to a religious 
end.” Inthe evening, after supper, 
they ‘‘discoursed upon the religious 
government of a family.” 

At length Monday morning arrived. 
It having been arranged that Symonds 
should sleep that night at Lawford 
Hall, and pursue his journey to Lon- 
don the next morning, he rose early 
and “ penned a letter” in his most ex- 
quisite style, to be presented to Mis- 
tress Jemima, along with his portrait. 
He had engaged his friend Littlebury 
to undertake the presentation after his 
own departure ; the letter, therefore, 
was ‘dated accordingly.” 

Taking his ‘final leave for this 
time” of the village of Langham, and 
accompanied as before by Littlebury, 
he set out after this for Lawford. In 
his reception all was courteous and 
agreeable ; but finding that * little or 
nothing could be done” until dinner 
was over, he waited for that time with 
some degree of impatience. All that 
he records of the dinner is that it was 
** both plenteous and orderly.” When 
dinner was ended, he was “‘ admitted 
to a private discourse with Mistress 
Jemima in her chamber;” and he 
Seems to have pressed his suit with 
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much fervency, and not altogether 
without effect. “I then went,” he 
says, ‘‘and discoursed with the good 
old lady, her mother, desiring to con- 
firm her opinion of me likewise.” But 
the success he met with here was but 
indifferent. ‘‘ Freely and honestly she 
objected what she could; and I, as 
well as I could, gave her reasonable 
answers, and those from my heart.” 
The fact was, that she had already 
decided that the match should never 
take place ; and poor Symonds would 
have been a happier man for the next 
three months if she had told him 
plainly that there was no hope: 
whereas she suffered him to leave her 
with the impression that the opposi- 
tion was no greater than might be 
overcome by perseverance. 

He now sought “ the young gen- 
tlewoman” herself, and ‘* walked with 
her a long time in the park which 
stands near adjoining to the house, 
first alone, and then with company ;” 
after which he “ had discourse, both 
familiar and pleasant, with her and 
her sister in the sister’s chamber,” 
flattering himself with the persuasion 
that he had “ filled her taste with so 
many and pretty tales,” as to have 
made an impression decidedly favour- 
able to his wishes. ‘‘ Yea, to say 
the truth,” he exclaims, somewhat 
boastingly, ‘“* I received as many 
tokens and signs of her gracious will- 
ingness, as none had ever before 
received the like, and more indeed 
than, at the first sight, I could expect, 
to the admiration of all.” Yet mark 
his prudent forbearance :—‘* How- 
soever, I was not too exultant upon 
this first good overture, but carried 
myself in an equal strain; and no 
marvel, for there were yet many 
things to be done.” Nevertheless he 
was in a happy mood, and disposed 
to be pleased with everything about 
him. ‘‘ Our cheer at supper was very 
good; but it seemed even more, be- 
cause all things were done with such 
excellent order and silence.” And 
when he retired to his chamber at 
night; ‘* after publicly with our com- 
pany, and also privately, commending 
myself toGod’s protection,” there was 
nothing wanting which he could ex- 
pect, ‘but all things so sweet and 
cleanly, that it seemed almost a Para- 
dise rather than a country house.” 
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The next morning, when breakfast 
was over, “it being about eight of 
the clock,” Symonds and his friend 
Littlebury ‘‘ took coach to depart,” 
just at the time that the Waldgrave 
family, including ‘‘ the gracious Mis- 
tress Jemima,” were ‘“ entering their 
own coach to go to Dedham sermon.” 
Upon “a spacious green before the 
house” they took their leave of each 
other for this time, Mr Waldgrave 
giving our hero “‘ letters of warrant for 
a speedy return.” 

The village of Dedham had long 
been celebrated for the popularity of 
its lecturers ; and it is one of the few 
places where the lectureship is still 
kept up by a special endowment. 
Rogers, the lecturer at the period of 
our narrative, was a divine of some 
repute: he is styled by Symonds, ‘‘a 
famous and religious minister of God’s 
Word ;” and Neal says, that ‘* he had 
a great gift in preaching, his matter 
being solid, and his manner attrac- 
tive.” A bust of his grave counte- 
nance may still be seen in Dedham 
church, where he lies ‘* in expectation 
of the resurrection which he preached,” 
as it is not inappropriately expressed 
in the inscription below. He died in 
1636, and was succeeded by New- 
comen, an active partisan of the Puri- 
tan school, and one of the authors of 
that well-known attack upon Episco- 
pacy, entitled ‘* Smectymnuus.” 

The lecturer, like the mendicant friar 
informer times, too frequently beguiled 
away the people from their legitimate 
pastor in the parishes which lay within 
the sphere of his attraction. Thus the 
Waldgrave family seem to have been 
regular attendants at ‘* the Dedham 
sermon,” though their residence was 
in another parish. The name of 
Waldgrave, indeed, is closely con- 
nected with the annals of Puritanism. 
It was ** to the virtuous and elect 
lady, the Lady Waldgrave,” that the 
notorious Bastwick of Colchester dedi- 
cated one of his most irreverent attacks 
upon the Liturgy and the bishops ; 
writing from his prison the Gatehouse, 
where he lay ‘like an Essex calf, 
cooped up a-fatting by the prelates 
for sacrifice.” This patroness of 
Bastwick was a relative of the Law- 
ford Waldgraves, and lived in the 
neighbouring parish of Wormingford. 

But we must return to our friend 
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the suitor, who professes to have left 
the place with a philosophical indif- 
ference, ‘‘neithér over joyed nor over 
sorry.” At the White Hart of Col- 
chester he and friend Littlebury par- 
took of a lobster together ; and having 
intrusted to his friend’s charge the 
portrait and the letter before men- 
tioned, Symonds bade him farewell, 
and proceeded onward to London. 
His horses were disposed to ‘ go so 
cheerfully homewards,” that, instead 
of * lying” at Ingatestone, as he in- 
tended, he went through the thirty- 
eight miles to Upminster in one day. 
The family at Newhall, which had 
been joined by D’Ewes the elder, since 
Symonds left them the week before, 
were .assembled at supper when he 
presented himself; and, much to his 
annoyance, his father began at once, 
and before them all, ‘‘ to demand how 
he had sped.” Checking the old man’s 
ill-timed impatience, Symonds begged 
of him ‘ to stay that discourse until 
after supper ;” and he made this 
request ‘‘ with such moderate and 
easy speech,”—such an affectation of 
indifference,—that ** some of those at 
the table—yea, the old man himself— 
thought that all was lost.” But after 
supper was ended, Symonds formally 
handed over to him two letters,—the 
one, Mr Waldgrave’s “ letter of war- 
rant for a speedy return;” and the 
other, a formal report prepared and 
forwarded by Mr Littlebury. He 
then gave a circumstantial history of 
what he designated his ‘ blessed” 
proceedings—this expressive epithet, 
though partially erased, being still 
legible. But it was now the father’s 
turn to assume an air of indifference. 
Whether he was somewhat disgusted 
by his son’s conceit, or whether he 
was beginning to dislike the match, 
or whether “a certain suspicion be 
correct which Symonds presently sug- 
gests to us, it is not easy to decide; 
but Symonds, at all events, was 
thrown aback. ‘* How he stood 
affected,” he says, ‘* I could hardly 
tell; but I was half afraid that, now 
the matter had passed thus far, he 
repented ; and I wondered that such 
should be the mutability of men’s 
minds.” But the cordial sympathy of 
Mr Boldero, who was now recovering 
from his late illness, made some 
amends for the father’s unaccount- 
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ableness. He sincerely congratulated 
Symonds on “ this first act of good 
fortune, after so many scenes of disas- 
ter,” adding his ‘ prayers for good 
success in the future.” 

As soon as Symonds found himself 
once more in London, he went about 
to pick up all the news. He was in- 
formed that ‘‘ Floyd the Welsh Papist,” 
who had been convicted of uttering 
irreverent remarks upon the Palsgrave 
Frederic, had been riding through the 
streets with his face to the horse’s tail 
according to his sentence, and had 
stood also in the pillory ;—that French 
refugees were coming over ‘ by forties 
and fifties in a company ;”—that the 
Archbishop of Spalato was prohibited 
from preaching, ‘‘ because he averred 
that the church of Rome was not 
heretical, but schismatical ;”—and 
lastly, that the King was about ‘ to 
break up the Parliament, to the great 
discontent of his subjects.” Symonds 
took some interest in these rumours ; 
but it was in vain that he strove to 
fix his thoughts upon his ordinary 
avocations, and he made “very little 
progress in the study of the law.” 
His father’s indifference to the match 
appeared to be growing into aversion ; 
which, ‘‘ after he had willingly sent 
me to visit the young gentlewoman, 
and I had received from her many 
tokens of good proceeding,” appeared 
a wanton act of paternal caprice. His 
spirits fell, and he sank into a ‘‘ deep 
melancholy.” 

In this mood he heard a story of 
Lord Beauchamp, the son of the 
lately deceased Earl of Hertford, 
which, by showing the evil effects of 
melancholy, led him to pray to God 
for grace to strive against it. ‘So 
strangely was this nobleman possessed 
with melancholy, that he feared if any 
person should come into the closet 
where his sweetmeats were kept, they 
would poison him. Wherefore once, 
when it happened that the door of his 
closet had been left open, while his 
man was sitting in the next room, 
although the man was quite ignorant 
of it, my lord run up hastily and threw 
all his delicates out at the window; 
and if present remedy had not been 
found, he would also have poisoned 
the man, in order, as he thought, to 
avenge the wrong.” 

That Lord Beauchamp’s mind should 
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suffering, is not much to be wondered 
at, for he had been familiar with 
sorrow from the time that he first saw 
the light. His birthplace was in the 
Tower; by a persecuted and heart- 
broken mother he was nurtured ; and 
having, like her, ventured to marry 
without the royal permission, he was 
committed to custody and separated 
from his wife. His mother was sister 
to the unhappy Lady Jane Grey. 
Symonds, too, had his trials. In 
the young lady at Lawford he had dis- 
covered the very person calculated to 
insure the conjugal happiness and 
independence of station which so long 
had been the subject of his day- 
dreams. In his suit with her he 
seemed to have been tolerably success- 
ful. Other obstacles were gradually 
giving way, but his father’s unaccount- 
able aversion seemed to become more 
obstinate. And when the cause of this 
became manifest, it made the matter 
still worse. For in the midst of mani- 
fold erasures, and hints scarcely more 
intelligible than the erasures, we find 
that the old gentleman had been cap- 
tivated by the arts of ‘a young light 
woman,” and was actually meditating 
a second marriage. This he commu- 
nicated in plain terms to his son. Of 
course Symonds opposed it with all his 
powers of argument. He represented 
to him how lamentable it would be, 
“after he had been commended gene- 
rally for his abstinence so long, if he 
should cause his wisdom to be called 
in question” by the rash step which 
he was contemplating. He showed 
him, also, how much “ content and 
comfort” was likely to accrue from his 
own alliange with ‘ the religious gen- 
tlewoman at Lawford.” By which 
“honest and Christian arguments” 
the old man appeared to be somewhat 
moved. ‘Their effect, too, was still 
further increased by the discreet con- 
duct of Mr Littlebury, who “ carried 
himself wisely” throughout the whole 
affair. But it was an effect merely 
transient. On the very next day Paul 
D’Ewes brought out two letters for his 
son’s inspection, who found to his 
“‘ no little grief,” that the matter had 
advanced farther than he anticipated, 
and that the lady whom he feared to 
have for a step-mother ‘ seemed 
willing beyond the modesty of wo- 
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man.” He found also that there was off pretty well.” He had some 
an intention to settle upon her as a conversation also with ‘the good 


jointure some of the Stow-Langtoft 
property, which had been promised to 
himself, in case of his marriage, * for 
present maintenance.” His surprise 
and sorrow overpowered him, and he 
‘“‘knew not well either what to speak 
or what to think.” His father pro- 
mised, indeed, to take no further steps 
until his own marriage “‘ was over 
past,” and he also promised to do no- 
thing which should be ‘* much ” to his 
“hurt.” But Symonds saw nothing 
but ‘“‘ shame” to his father, and 
‘misery ” to himself; and, retiring to 
his chamber, he humbled himself in 
prayer to God. 

The next day came a reiteration of 
the assurance that he should receive 
‘“‘no loss or damage,” and at the same 
time an intimation that he might, if he 
pleased, avail himself of Mr Wald- 
grave’s invitation to go down into 
Essex on the Monday following. 
There was ‘‘ some speech,” also, about 
“the contriving” of his clothes 
“against that time.” With a heart, 
therefore, somewhat exhilarated, he 
joined a friend’s supper party the same 
evening ; and having made himself 
“moderately merry” with them, 
which was a “ great refreshing ” to his 
mind, he enjoyed for once a “‘ sweet 
and comfortable sleep.” 

There being still certain unpleasant 
symptoms of inconstancy and back- 
sliding on the part of his father, 
Symonds was heartily glad when he 
found himself again on the road to 
Lawford. His father had written a 
letter to Mistress Jemima with his 
own hand—of which letter more anon. 
The two travellers—for the faithful 
Boldero accompanied him as before— 
slept at ‘‘ the Cock Inn at Gensford,” 
and arrived at Langham the next 
afternoon. Having sent to announce 
his arrival, and received in reply 
“assurance of a kind welcome,” 
Symonds pursued his way to Lawford 
Hall after dinner, ‘ happily,” and 
and with a joyous spirit. The young 
gentlewoman received him graciously, 
and indulged him with “much plea- 
sant discourse,” though it was “ little 
to the purpose in hand:” and being 
invited to ‘‘ continue here” until the 
next Tuesday, ‘ thus far” he 
flattered himself that ‘all things went 


old man ;” but being careful “ not to 
seem too hasty” in the matter, until 
he had “ fully sounded” the affections 
of the lady, he confined it chiefly to 
subjects of a public and political 
character. 

In the afternoon of the day follow- 
ing, Symonds ventured to enter into 
discourse with Mistress Jemima about 
‘the matter in hand ;” and finding 
her “both affable and gentle,” inso- 
much that he became ‘hopeful of 
a blessed furtherance,” he took an 
opportunity of joiming Mr Waldgrave 
in his early walk the next morning, 
and there he began ‘boldly and 
freely” to speak of marriage. The 
old man was “‘very affable,” and 
Symonds was overwhelmed with de- 
light. 

But his father’s letter had not yet 
been delivered, and in truth he was 
afraid to deliver it; for, although it 
was ‘penned in a good phrase,” 
it contained ‘‘certain unseasonable 
imperious passages,” from which he 
already ‘“presaged” mischief. On 
the other hand, if it should be kept 
back, he feared his father’s displea- 
sure, and ‘‘an abortive issue of the 
overture.” At length, therefore, he 
resolved at once ‘‘to put it to the 
hazard.” And no sooner was it 
delivered than the mischief began to 
work. 

The same day, in the afternoon, 
entering again into conversation with 
Mistress Jemima, upon the same all- 
engrossing subject, he found her, to his 
infinite sorrow, “clean off from her 
former resolution.” Instead of the 
gracious familiarity to which she had 
thus far used him, and which, while 
it increased his love for her, had also 
increased his confident hope that the 
affection was reciprocal, he found 
a sudden change to caution and 
reserve. He was “driven at once 
into a most deep melancholy.” With 
a heavy and anxious spirit he betook 
himself to his rest, and the dawn of 
the “blessed Sabbath” that ensued 
brought ‘‘no quiet” to his distracted 
thoughts. Although, ‘at the hearing 
of the sacred word opened,” he strove 
to “separate all his thoughts from 
worldly affairs ;” and although Mr 
Ides, the worthy pastor of Lawford, 
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performed ‘ honestly” his part, giving 
them in the morning a sermon, and 
in the afternoon ‘‘ an expounding ofa 
part of the Creed by way of catechis- 
ing,” nothing could dispel the gloomy 
forebodings of evil which possessed 
him. On Monday morning it was 
acknowledged, without reserve, that 
Paul D’Ewes’s “unseasonable and 
foolish letter” was at the root of ‘all 
this discontent.” The Lady Bingham, 
indeed, told Symonds without reserve, 
that if his father ‘‘took authority 
upon him so early,” her daughter 
should ‘never come under his 
power.” In fact the die was struck, 
and Symonds’ fate was decided. He 
conversed awhile with the young lady 
in the forenoon, and found her 
* prettily affable ;” but having in the 
meanwhile received a renewed caution 
against giving him any further en- 
couragement, in the afternoon she 
was “clean off again.” After supper 
he * had liberty” to walk out a little 
with her, and he was partaker of 
much mirth ‘‘in her blessed company ;” 
but he could not ‘obtain any great 
matters in serious converse with her” 
concerning his ‘‘ intended business,” 
and in much anxiety he retired to 
rest. How he should ‘‘speed with 
her in the future,” he knew not. 

On the Tuesday Mr Waldgrave took 
Symonds with him to Dedham lecture ; 
and as they walked along, Symonds 
was glad to take this as a proof that 
his friend Littlebury had “set all 
right again with the old folks,” as he 
had the day before promised to do; 
and, thus flattering himself that ‘ all 
things were in a good state,” he 
became ‘prettily jocund.” With 
a mind somewhat quiet he listened to 
the sermon of the famed Mr Rogers, 
who enlarged upon the nature and 
ground of ‘* the hope which is laid up 
in heaven for the Christian,” and 
showed also what “ miserable estate 
the Papists are in, being altogether 
deprived of this assured and sacred 
hope.” But something in the course 
of the day occurred to convince him 
that his hopes were vain, and that 
‘“‘all was like to come to nothing.” 
What this was, we are prevented by 
his various obliterations from learning. 

On the Wednesday Symonds took 
his departure. The good Mr Wald- 
grave was * prettily merry” with him, 
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and “ very affable ;” writing to his 
father ‘“*a most honest and good 
letter,” in which he expressed a 
regret that the young man’s “ enter- 
tainment with his daughter” had not 
been “ so good as he wished,” and a 
hope likewise for better in the future. 
Symonds had no enemy, it would 
appear, in Mr Waldgrave. ‘The lady 
mother was the mainspring of the 
opposition to him. He easily found 
that ‘the daughter’s elbow leaned 
upon her mother’s breast;” that 
‘““ what one spake, the other had 
learned;” that ‘‘ both sang, as it 
were, the same song.” As from 
neither he found ‘ any final despair,” 
so from both he found “ little or no 
comfort.” He bade adieu to Law- 
ford in sadness; and in company 
with his friend, who did all he could 
to enliven him, ‘ by his affable and 
cheerful carriage,” he pursued’ his 
journey to London, sleeping that 
night at ‘‘ the Blue Boar at Ingar- 
stone.” 

It was a hard thing for Symonds to 
regard himself in the light of a reject- 
ed suitor; and so long as the merest 
shadow of hope remained, he refused 
to abandon his enterprise. As there 
appeared symptoms of a favourable 
disposition towards him in the good 
old man, he resolved to cultivate that 
disposition. He wrote a carefu! 
letter to him, sending him ‘all the 
best novelties, both domestic and 
foreign, from the pen and the press, 
that the town afforded.” He apprised 
him that ‘“*‘ Dr Williams, the Dean of 
Westminster, was made Bishop of 
Lincoln, and sworn of the Privy 
Council, and was likely to have the 
Great Seal; also, that Cary, Lord 
Falkland, was in election for Deputy 
of Ireland; and that the good Earl 
of Southampton was a close prisoner, 
under the charge of the before-men- 
tioned Dr Williams, at the Deanery 
of Westminster.” To the mother, 
Lady Bingham, he sent an earnest 
request for ‘* the continuance” of that 
which she had never yet vouchsafed 
to grant, namely—“ her consent.” 
To the gracious Mistress Jemima 
herself he poured forth his expressions 
of admiration in some of his ‘“ best 
lines.” None of these epistles seem 
to have been answered or acknow- 
ledged; yet, in less than a fortnight, 
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he wrote a second time ; after which, 
finding that the same profound silence 
was still continued, with the advice of 
his coadjutors, he began ‘in serious 
thoughtfulness to prepare for a final 
breach or conclusion.” 

The time had now arrived for the 
annual removal of Paul D’Ewes and 
his family into the couhtry ; and our 
friend began to ponder in his mind 
where he should ‘‘ bestow” himself 
for a season, being well assured that 
the unsuccessful suit of the heir of 
Stow-Langtoft tothe coheiress of Law- 
ford is known and talked of by all 
the gossips ‘‘ in almost the whole of 
this end of the realm.” Waving heard 
from Cambridge that his old friend 
Senhouse of St John’s—who had been 
talked of for the Mastership of the 
College, in the event of Dr Gwynn 
being made the Bishop of St David’s— 
was disappointed of his preferment, 
the bishopric being given to Dr Laud, 
the Dean of Gloucester, Symonds felt 
for him as a fellow-sufferer—* his 
Mastership and my intended marriage 
being both so much noised abroad.” 
Senhouse, however, might perhaps, 
“after all, be made the Dean of 
Gloucester,”—which appointment ac- 
tually took place—whereas, for his 
own disappointment, there is no 
remedy whatever. He grew every 
day more miserable. It vexed him 
to hear his father ‘‘ ever talking of 
his own foolish marriage ;” and seeing 
that the old man was so bent upon 
matrimony, he “ plotted” with the 
rest of the family to encourage him 
to look out for some ‘good and 
ancient widow.” He enlisted two 
ministers of the neighbourhood to 
act as auxiliaries; the one by dis- 
suading his father from the marriage, 
which, as he was given to understand 
‘in a tedious and disastrous-conversa- 
tion,” was likely to take place ‘‘ sud- 
denly ;” and the other, by endeavour- 
ing to negotiate an interview for him 
with Mr Waldgrave. 

With those of their own party, the 
Puritan clergy seem to have exercised 
considerable influence, and in their 
domestic affairs to have interfered in 
no small degree. Symonds thought 
at one time that he had discovered 
the ‘‘ chief let and hindrance” to his 
success in ‘the double-dealing of a 
certain preacher,” who, professing to 
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be his friend, had yet * interposed for 
another ;” and by the aid of one Mr 
Fairweather, a Justice of the Peace, 
who ‘ could do much with this minis- 
ter,” he thinks that the mischief may 
be remedied. He caught, in short, 
at every straw. We are sorry to 
state that he entertained, at one time, 
the scheme of sending letters clandes- 
tinely to Lawford Hall by means of his 
friend Boldero’s sister. A momentary 
gleam of hope burst forth when he 
received intelligence from Boldero that 
Mistress Jemima had shown some 
signs of favour towards him; but he 
soon became afraid that this was 
‘** only hypocrisy,” she being unwill- 
ing to have it thought that the rejec- 
tion of the suit was owing solely to 
herself. His thoughts were so dis- 
tracted, even on the Sunday, as too 
often to cause the breach of that 
blessed day. At the assizes at Bury 
he meets with ‘‘many friends and 
ancient acquaintances,” and he is pre- 
sent during a trial for murder, which 
seems to have excited considerable 
interest throughout the county: but 
neither the interest of this trial, nor 
the company of friends, could divert 
his thoughts from the one subject that 
engrossed them. His friends were 
‘““very merry,” but Symonds was 
merry “only so far as his disquiet 
would give him leave.” He hears 
everywhere “ great talk of the match,” 
which is supposed to be finally settled, 
being himself all the while only too 
certain that ‘it iseven now in break- 
ing off.” 

At length, through the’indiscretion 
of Mr Littlebury, who had mentioned 
it to Paul D’Ewes’s clerk, John Scott, 
the rumour of the ** breaking off” came 
to the ears of Paul D’Ewes himself, 
who was highly indignant—in the 
first place, because it was an affront 
to his family ; and secondly, because 
his family had kept him in ignorance 
of it. He immediately looked out for 
another string to his bow, and in the 
course of a few days informed Symonds 
that a match had been proposed to 
him with one of the daughters of Sir 
Giles Allington of Horseheath in 
Cambridgeshire, whose lady was a 
daughter of the first Earl of Exeter. 
To this proposition Symonds was 
decidedly averse. He knew that he 
could not aspire to so high a lady, 
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“ excepting on many base conditions ;” 
and in comeliness of person between 
her and Mistress Jemima, there was 
‘no comparison.” The Cecils had 
already become one of the most flour- 
ishing families in the kingdom ; and 
the young lady in question was doubly 
connected with them, being descended 
on the father’s side from the great 
Lord Treasurer’s sister, and on the 
mother’s side from the Lord Treasurer 
himself. The well-known letter, in 
which the first Earl of Exeter desires 
his “‘ cousin Allington” to supply him 
with evidence from the family records, 
that their common grandfather was 
not a sieve-maker, as some had slan- 
derously asserted, was addressed to 
her grandfather. But however eli- 
gible such an alliance would have been 
in point of family connection, Symonds 
at once formed the resolution to de- 
cline it; though he was afraid to 
speak out his resolution too openly, 
lest it should displease his father. 
His thoughts were lingering after the 
lady at Lawford, and he half doubted 
that this fresh proposal had been made 
without any sufficient authority, solely 
for the purpose of producing a diver- 
sion of them. 

He persisted still in writing letters, 
and still his letters were unanswered— 
excepting, indeed, that he received one 
short epistle from Mr Waldgrave 
during the Lady Bingham’s absence, 
in which the old gentleman stated 
that he could not say anything until 
his wife’s return. Even Mr Little- 
bury is constrained to acknowledge 
that ‘‘a final breach is inevitable.” 
Symonds begins to feel *‘illish.” He 
cannot go to church; and he “ half 
suspects an ague.” His “ kind tutor” 
Holdsworth, and his “* ancient friend” 
Gibson, pay a visit to Stow-Langtoft, 
and administer to him ‘‘many good 
comforts ;” he becomes more and more 
desirous ‘‘to lay to heart the counsel of 
Mr Holdsworth, and to make a reli- 
gious use of it.” The arrival of these 
gentlemen was opportune, and their 
consolation needful ; for, just as they 
were departing, ‘‘in came Mr Wald- 
grave’s man with a flat and final 
denial.” 

All the odium of the refusal was 
laid upon the young lady herself— 
“She could not like.” But the ser- 
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old lady that had wrought it;” and 
whether this was the case or not, 
Symonds was willing to believe that 
it was so. With a show of pious re- 
signation he bows under the stroke, 
as *‘an act of that Infinite Wisdom, 
who knows best what is fittest for 
them that serve him.” ‘ And thus,” 
he says mournfully, ‘‘ seeing that well- 
near a whole year’s labour has vanish- 
ed like a shadow, and suddenly fallen 
like a drop of wax from a torch, with- 
out noise, and without honesty in 
those concerned on the other part, in 
pensiveness was I fain to shut up the 
day.” At a more advanced period 
he says, that the present portion of 
his life ‘‘ may justly be accounted one 
of the most unhappy, being for the 
most part mis-spent in idle discourses, 
visitations, and issueless cares :” 
which time he would afterwards 
‘‘ gladly have redeemed at a great 
rate!” 

A momentary gleam of hope seemed 
to break forth on his hearing that Mr 
Drue Drury of Riddlesworth, who had 
married Jemima Waldgrave’s sister, 
had shown a disposition to befriend 
him, and had, indeed, ‘* spoken in his 
favour very earnestly.” He went 
over to call upon this gentleman, 
whose ‘library, curious pictures, and 
armoury,” excited an especial degree 
of his admiration; and he also re- 
ceived from him a letter “full of 
sweetness and hope.” But the hope 
was delusive, and ‘ the letter proved, 
alas, only a compliment.” He strove 
to wean himself from the seductive 
day-dreams in which he had so long 
indulged ; contenting himself with 
a fling now and then at ** the inveterate 
malice,” or the ‘‘ contrary ends,” of 
the ‘‘ old lady mother.” Nevertheless, 
when the family went up to town at 
the commencement of term, making 
their resting-place for the first night 
at Langham, he could not resist the 
opportunity which was offered of call- 
ing once more at Lawford, to take his 
final leave. 

For the third and last time, then, 
Symonds pursued his way along the 
vale of Dedham, and with feelings 
somewhat different to those which had 
possessed him before. Mr Waldgrave 
was gone to Dedham sermon, Mistress 
Jemima was forbidden to come down 
stairs, and the only person visible was 
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my Lady Bingham—cautious, cold, 
and civil. He did not now “ come to 
sue unto her humbly ;” and therefore, 
although they had much discourse 
respecting the match, ‘‘ it was all to 
very little purpose.” The chamber- 
maid, however, whom this youthful 
diplomatist, in histwo journeys thither, 
had made his friend, assured him 
that her young mistress “‘ was as will- 
ing as he could be;” and that ‘ the 
wicked old lady had kept her in ;” and 
that she had ‘so far gulledthe oldman 
as to make him believe that his daugh- 
ter was unwilling,” otherwise it would 
never have been broken off. Hearing 
this, Symonds was the more desirous 
to seek an interview with the young 
lady, and with that intent he stayed 
dinner, ** hoping she would come 
down.” But “ all would not do; the 
old fox was too cunning to be catch- 
ed.” As soon, therefore, as dinner 
was ended, he took a formal leave of 
his impracticable hostess, and sullenly 
turned his back upon that ‘‘ good and 
convenient” mansion, which about 
three months before he had pro- 
nounced to be ‘a paradise rather than 
a country-house.” 

For some time after his arrival in 
London the disappointment was brood- 
ed over in secret. He had “ neither 
clothes to go abroad, nor the face to 
do it,” there being “ so much in- 
quiry about the match.” He ga- 
thered together ‘‘ the letters which 
had passed to and fro during this woo- 
ing time,” and ‘* they were many in 
number.” He resolved that it should 
be his endeavour “‘ to make a true 
use of thedisappointment, and to learn 
contentedness: that so, like the wa- 
ters to Noah’s ark, it might be the 
means to make his thoughts ascend 
higher, even to that holy mountain 
in which dwells all true happiness.” 
He sat down to ‘‘Cooke’s” Reports, 
and read over again some parts of Lit- 
tleton. He desired ‘‘ wholly to forget 
the naughty lady at Lawford, and the 
business itself.” He puzzled awhile 
over “a letter without a name,” which 
some one had addressed to him, and 
“‘ he dreamed, as it were, the exposi- 
tion of it ;’ and having decided in his 
own mind that it was written by Mr 
Waldgrave’s clerk, he laid it aside 
as unworthy of further notice. 

Yet he could not at once forget 
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“the gracious Mistress Jemima ;” for 
in the ensuing spring, poor Mr Wald- 
grave being “ carried off by a cold,” it 
was agreed that Paul D’Ewes should 
pay his addresses to the widow, and 
Symonds commence again his old suit 
with the daughter. But this scheme 
also proved abortive, and hencefor- 
ward the grapes were clearly sour. 
The match was discovered to be ‘* not 
so much to be desired,” the gentle- 
woman being older than himself, 
‘¢ which in process of time would 
doubtless have bred much nauseating 
and inconvenience.” 

The husband eventually fixed upon 
by Mistress Jemima, or by her mo- 
ther in her behalf, was Mr John 
Crewe, the son and heir of Sir Thomas 
Crewe, a lawyer of some distinction, 
and the nephew of that Lord Chief- 
Justice who was removed by Charles 
I. for resisting the system of illegal 
loans and benevolences. At the Re- 
storation, John Crewe was created 
Baron Crewe of Stene. We are sorry, 
however, to be obliged to state that 
he did not prove a very indulgent hus- 
band to Mistress Jemima, and that 
‘there was no very contented life be- 
tween them.” Symonds informs us 
that, on one occasion, when he went 
to call upon her at her lodging in Hol- 
born, having heard of her conjugal 
infelicity, he availed himself of the 
opportunity to enlarge upon his own 
good fortune in that respect ; which he 
did, doubtless, with admirable com- 
placence. He admonished her to re- 
member that ‘‘ matches are decreed 
by God in heaven, and that every 
married person ought to comfort their 
minds to a persuasion that their own 
respective wife or husband is the best 
they could have had.” ‘* Ay,” replied 
the unhappy lady, ** if one could do 
so.” Whereupon Symonds proceeded 
to remonstrate, showing her ‘* wherein 
she ought to consider herself happy,” 
and sincerely endeavouring to minister 
allthe comfort he could. But in conse- 
quence of one of Mr Crewe’s brothers 
and a cousin coming into the room, he 
was compelled to break off the dis- 
course abruptly. 

Doubtless he had succeeded in per- 
suading himself that Mistress Jemima 
would have done better if she had 
married Symonds D’Ewes, and that 
Symonds D’Ewes had done better by 
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not marrying Mistress Jemima. The 
lady whom he eventually secured as 
his wife was the sole heir-general of 
the ancient race of Clopton, and de- 
scended, by the successive marriages 
of her ancestors, from ‘‘the female in- 
heritrices of many great and ancient 
families.” Symonds studied her gene- 
alogy until he grew enraptured there- 
with. The deeper he dived into anti- 
quity, the more was he impressed with 
the value of his prize. He found in 
that ancient and august record called 
Domesday, the mention of one William 
Peccatum, or Péché; and he “ ga- 
thered strongly ” that his little girl of 
fourteen—for she was no more than 
fourteen when he married her—was 
that Norman warrior’s direct repre- 
sentative. 

But if the history of Mistress Anne 
Clopton and her ancestors were 
illustrious, the history of Mistress 
Jemima Waldgrave and her descen- 
dants is far more illustrious ; for her 
blood is now flowing in the veins of 
some of the noblest families in Eng- 
land. 

The barony conferred upun her 
husband was held by two of her sons 
in succession, and Nathanael the 
younger of them held also the princely 
bishopric of Durham, for the long 
period of fifty years. 

Her elder son Thomas, the second 
baron, had six daughters; one of 
whom, who bore the name of Jemima, 
married Henry, the last duke of Kent 
ofthe De Grey family. This Jemima’s 
daughter Amabel married the Earl of 
Breadalbane, and was the mother of 
another Jemima, who succeeded as 
Marchioness de Grey in her own 
right. This Marchioness de Grey 
married the Earl of Hardwicke, and 
was the mother of a Mary Jemima, 
who married Lord Grantham, and 
through whom Jemima Waldgrave is 
the ancestress of the present or ex- 
pectant possessors of the earldoms of 
Ripon, De Grey, and Cowper. From 
Airmine, another daughter of Thomas 
the second Baron Crewe, are descend- 
ed the family of Cartwright of Aynho, 
and the present Viscount Chetwynd. 
From Catharine, a third daughter, is 
descended Sir George Crewe of 
Caulk. 

But Jemima Waldgrave had also 
a daughter, Jemima, who mar- 
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ried the Earl of Sandwich; that 
gallant commander whose ship was 
burnt in the great sea-fight of 
Solebay, and whose body was drifted 
by the tide to Harwich. This 
Jemima, Countess of Sandwich, is the 
ancestress of a noble progeny. Seven 
successive Earls of Sandwich are 
descended from her through her eldest 
son Edward. Through her son 
Sidney are descended the numerous 
progeny of the third Earl of Bute, 
including in the present generation 
the possessors or heirs-apparent of 
the baronies of Wharneliffe, Congle- 
ton, Hatherton, Stuart de Rothesay, 
and Stuart de Decies; of the vis- 
county of Canning; of the earldoms 
of Harrowby, Ranfurly, Portarling- 
ton, Beverley, and Darnley; of the 
marquisates of Bute, Drogheda, and 
Waterford ; besides an archbishop of 
Armagh in the last generation. In 
this line there is also an admixture of 
the Waldgrave blood with that of 
thefamily of Buonaparte. Through her 
daughter Anne, Jemima Countess of 
Sandwich is the ancestress of the Earl 
of Mount Edgecumbe, and of the pre- 
sent heir-apparent of the earldom of 
Brownlow. And lastly, through her 
daughter Jemima, who married Sir 
Philip Carteret, she becomes the 
ancestress of the numerous descen- 
dants of the first Earl of Granville : 
comprising in one line the Earls of 
Dysart ; in another line the family and 
descendants of the first Marquis of 
Bath, which include the present or 
expectant possessors of the barony of 
Carteret, the earldoms of Aylesford, 
Chesterfield, Harwood, Cawdor, De- 
sart, Dartmouth, and Ellesmere, the 
marquisate of Bath, and the duke- 
dom of Buccleuch ;—in a third line the 
family of the first Earl Spencer, 
beginning with the beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire, whose descendants 
are the present or expectant repre- 
sentatives of the dukedoms of Devon- 
shire, Leinster, Argyle, and Suther- 
land, of the earldoms of Granville, 
Burlington, and Carlisle, of the vis- 
county of Clifden, and of the baronies 
of Blantyre and Rivers ; then coming 
to the second Earl Spencer, whose 
descendants are the present Earl 
Spencer and Baron Littleton; and 
concluding with the Lady Henrietta 
Frances Spencer, the mother of the 
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Earl of Besborough, the Baron de 
Mauley, the Baroness Kinnaird, and 
the late Lady Caroline Lamb. 

So many are the titled families 
now existing, who must look up to 
‘the gracious Mistress Jemima” of 
Lawford Hall as their ancestress : 
their descent may easily be traced 
with the aid of a Peerage, and doubt- 
less many others of her illustrious 
descendants remain yet undiscovered. 
The Montagues, of which family the 
Earls of Sandwich are a branch, were 
so marvellously prolific in days of 
yore, that when Lord Montagu in the 
reign of James I. was endeavouring 
to persuade that monarch to cut off 
the entail of some land which had 
been granted to the old Lord Chief- 
Justice, his grandfather, with remain- 
der to the Crown, he alleged that the 
descendants of the Lord Chief-Justice 
amounted to four thousand already. 
The ancestral name of Jemima does 
not come down so nearly to the pre- 
sent time in the Montagu branch, as 
we have shown to have been the case 
in the branch of De Grey. A fifth 
in regular succession occurs in the 
person of a sister of the first Earl of 
Granville, who played a conspicnous 
part in the political world under 
George II. There was also a Jemima, 
the daughter of Charles Montagu, 
one of the sons of Jemima Countess 
of Sandwich, who married Sir Syd- 
ney Medows; but she died without 
issue. 

Tn concluding this tedious history 
of our friend’s wooing, we may ob- 
serve that, at a subsequent period, the 
Lady Bingham acknowledged that all 
the opposition to his suit had origi- 
nated in herself, telling Symonds, 
when he went to call upon her in her 
sickness, that he dealt forgivingly 
with her, ‘*as Joseph had dealt with 
his brethren.” ‘To which he replied 
with complacent dignity—‘* Why, 
madam, should enmity between 
Christians be perpetual; especially 
since that which you intended to be 
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against me, is turned to my greater 
good?” And we may also observe, 
that Lawford Hall is still in existence, 
an edifice ‘‘ good and convenient,” 
as it first appeared to the enamoured 
youth who came as a suitor to its 
young Mistress; and “the green 
before the door” is little changed 
since he stood upon it to take leave 
of the family after his first visit. 
The green vale of Dedham, however, 
with its meadows and its mills, so 
familiar to those who admire the 
landscapes of John Constable, is 
now traversed by a railway, and thie 
train now sweeps across the very road 
on which the family coach of the 
Waldgraves jogged along to Dedham 
sermon. The monument of the good- 
natured Mr Waldgrave, “* who mar- 
ried Dame Sarah Bingham, and by 
her had Jemima who married John 
Lord Crewe of Stene,” as well as 
that of the Dame Sarah Bingham 
herself, may be seen in the church of 
Lawford by any who have curiosity 
enough to search for them. 

Respecting Symonds D’Ewes him- 
self, we shall not trespass on our read- 
ers’ time further than to inform them, 
that, in after-life, he tore himself for 
a while from the study of ‘ ancient 
records, and other exotic monuments 
of the past,” which he regarded as 
‘the most satisfying and ravishing 
parts of human knowledge,” in order 
to serve his country as a member of 
the Long Parliament; and that, be- 
sides supplying the House, when it 
was needful, with precedents on ques- 
tions of privilege or prerogative, he in- 
dulged them with sundry set speeches, 
of which one was upon the postscripts 
of St Paul’s Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, and another upon the compara- 
tive antiquity of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. He died in 
the prime of life, leaving behind him 
a large mass of manuscripts, the chief 
part of which are in the Harleian Col- 
lection in the Library of the British 
Museum. 
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LEDRU ROLLIN ON ENGLAND. 


In our last we drew a portrait of 
M. de Chateaubriand, a nobleman and 
a man of genius of the olden time ; and 
exhibited in favourable, but not unde- 
served colours, the constancy to prin- 
ciple, and fidelity in misfortune, evinced 
by one trained in the feelingsofchivalry, 
and yet imbued with the enlarged ideas 
of modern times. Chateaubriand said 
that he was ‘‘ democrat du cceur, 
mais aristocrat par les meeurs;” and 
such is generally the character of 
exalted genius, when educated in the 
lofty feelings of aristocratic descent. 
Ordinary persons adopt implicitly 
whatever impress external circum- 
stances, or early training and example, 
may stamp upon their minds. They 
grow up aristocrats or democrats 
according to circumstances, or the 
early gifts of fortune. But great and 
powerful minds think for themselves ; 
they rely on their own strength alone, 
and feel a natural inclination at first 
to resist the weight of authority, and 
burst the trammels in which the 
habits of society, or the authority of 
government, have bound the human 
soul. It is the feelings of chivalry, 
the influence of bigh-born beauty on 
generous minds, or the lessons of 
experience and the reflections of an 
enlarged philosophy, which make 
them conservative. M. de Chateau- 
briand was an example of the first ; 
Mr Burke of the second. 

In the present Number we pro- 
pose to exhibit and examine the 
thoughts of a man of a different 
stamp. M. Ledru Rollin presents as 
favourable a picture as can be desired 
of La jeune France—that powerful 
body which has overturned two suc- 
cessive Bourbon dynasties, convulsed 
every monarchy in Western Europe, 
and even disturbed the gentle sway 
of a constitutional monarch in Eng- 
land. He is confessedly their leader : 
he shared with Lamartine the first- 
fruits of popular insurrection; and has 
since been driven to the hospitable 





shores of Britain, to seek an asylum 
from the effects of an abortive rebel- 
lion, of which he was the head, against 
the Government which he himself had 
established. His talents are un- 
doubted: he could not have attained 
the position he has if it had been 
otherwise; and abundant proof of 
them—even in matters in which we 
most dissent from his opinions—will 
be found in the sequel of this essay. 
He has recently published a book 
entitled La Décadence d’ Angleterre, 
which has created a considerable sen- 
sation in London, not only from the 
vehement and uncompromising nature 
of the views which he has advanced, 
but from the importance they derive as 
embodying the feelings, and express- 
ing the opinions, of so powerful and 
energetic a party in France as that 
which has adopted him for its leader. 
These opinions become the more im- 
portant from the circumstance of their 
proceeding from the only party, in the 
National Assembly of that country, 
which did not burst forth in tumultuous 
applause when the recent recall of the 
French ambassador from London was 
announced. It is of some importance 
to ascertain, amidst the growing cold- 
ness or ill-disguised aversion of the 
Northern Powers, what are the feel- 
ings entertained towards us by the 
only allies whom the foreign policy of 
the last twenty years has cultivated in 
continental Europe. 

It might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, if Astrea has not left her last 
footsteps on the earth, that this party 
should be eminently favourable to the 
British nation, which has, through 
every phase of its progress, been in a 
peculiar manner the friend of freedom 
in France. If it still exists at all in 
that country, it is entirely owing to 
the moderation and favour shown to 
it, from first to last, by the British 
nation and Government. It is hard to 
say whether this moderation and fa- 
vour have been most exhibited in pro- 
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sperity or adversity—in the periods 
of national disaster or the moments 
of national triumph. When the Duke 
of Brunswick invaded Champagne in 
1792, and fifteen hundred Prussian 
hussars put to flight, as Dumourier 
informs us they did, the whole Repub- 
lican army—when the barrier for- 
tresses were all past, and France, on 
the admission of the Republican histo- 
rians, was within a hair’s-breadth of 
destruction, the English Government 
preserved a strict neutrality: it did 
not interfere, when, by a single hos- 
tile demonstration, they might have 
ended the contest, and terminated the 
hostility of four centuries. When 
England was drawn, by the alarming 
ee of the Republican arms in 
elgium, and the open encourage- 
ment given by the Republican Govern- 
ment to the revolutionists in this 
country, most reluctantly into the 
contest ; when Mr Pitt was compelled 
to fight, with much the same feelings, 
says Mr Wilberforce, ‘*‘ as a con- 
scientious father of a family is forced 
into a duel,” the cause of real freedom 
in France derived more benefit from 
the hostility of England than she 
could ever have done from her friend- 
ship : she saved her from herself; she 
combated France only when France 
had abjured even the semblance of 
freedom, and was striving to rivet on 
other nations the chains which she 
had already firmly fastened on herself. 
She extinguished a despotism which 
the Great Republic had shown herself 
unable to throw off—she gave her the 
freedom of the Restoration, the only 
period during her long annals when 
real liberty has existed in France. 
She did more. When her capital was 
in her power—when the English sen- 
tinels mounted guard at the Tuile- 
ries—when an irresistible force of 
eight hundred thousand men occupied 
France, she opposed its partition, ve- 
hemently pressed on the Allied coun- 
cils by Austria and Prussia, and re- 
stored the power which had halved 
Prussia, reft a third from Austria, 
seized Spain, Portugal, Flanders, and 
Italy, and brought her territory al- 
most to within sight of the Russian 
frontier on the Niemen, undiminished 
to its ancient race of princes. 
England has further shown that it 
was from the inherent partiality of a 
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free country towards a constitutional 
monarchy, or the moderation which 
sometimes forms the accompaniment, 
and is always the greatest ornament 
of strength, and not from any blind 
fondness for the Bourbon race, that 
she acted with this dignified restraint 
in the moment of victory. When 
Charles X. was overthrown—when 
Polignac feebly attempted to do 
what Marshal Soult afterwards effec- 
tually did—the British Government 
was the first to recognise the Govern- 
ment of the Barricades. When Rus- 
sia and Prussia were preparing to in- 
vade France, in order to put down the 
Government of Louis Philippe, it was 
her alliance which averted the dan- 
ger, and saved France from a third 
visit of the Cossacks to Paris. When 
Louis Philippe himself experienced the 
hostility of that volatile people ; when 
Guizot was overthrown, and the Or- 
leans family driven into a melancholy 
exile, England was again the first to , 
recognise the infant republic. It is 
her steady friendship which has a 
fourth time saved the French from 
destruction, by averting the invasion 
of the Northern Powers—which they 
had, in the first tumult of revolution, 
no means of resisting ; and it is her 
avowed support and alliance which 
has hitherto preserved Europe from 
the scourge of a general war, only the 
more formidable from popular pas- 
sions and enthusiasm being super- 
added, in the Fatherland, to the old 
and deep-rooted seeds of national hos- 
tility. 

What return has the extreme 
republican party made for so long 
and unbroken a series of obligations, 
coeval with the first birth of freedom 
in France, and continued down to 
the present moment of perilous 
triumph to republican principles? 
We anxiously turn to the work of 
M. Ledru Rollin, for an exposition of 
the feelings of gratitude, the warm 
and heartfelt acknowledgment of obli- 
gation, which are felt towards acountry 
which has abandoned all its old 
principles, and all but forfeited the 
support of its old allies, from a 
feeling of sympathy towards nascent 
republicanism in the neighbouring 
country. Our readers will soon see 
how warm and ardent the feelings 
are, and what cordial support we 
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may expect, in any national crisis, 
from the attachment of our new allies 
on the other side of the Channel. 

M. Ledru Rollin is an energetic 
and able writer, as well as orator; 
and as our language towards him 
will not always be that of panegyric, 
we gladly commence our survey 
with the brilliaut sketch which he 
has given, in the outset of his work, 
of the present state and extent of the 
British empire :— 

“ Who can deny that England, since 
the date of the Act of Navigation, has 
acquired the dominion of the seas, and 
that her naval power, warlike or mer- 
chant, is now the first in the world ? 

* Who can deny that England, in 
an industrial and manufacturing point 
of view, has become, under its former 
policy, the first in the world, and the 
chief moving power, the universal agent, 
the sovereign people of credit, circula- 
tion, and commerce ? 

“ Who can deny that British agricul- 
ture, on an equal extent and quality of 
soil, gives a greater return for the 
labour of the husbandman, than lands 
the most furrowed by the plough or 
favoured by the sun ? 

“ Who can deny that the British Isles— 
two miserable little spots, when looked 
at on the map of the world—have for 
centuries taken their place among the 
greatest empires, and obtained an illus- 
trious place in the history of the powers 
of the earth ? 

* You might as well deny the exist- 
ence of the sun as deny any of these 
things. To overwhelm any audacious 
comparisons, England has only to ex- 
hibit its fleets, its harbours, its domains, 
its banks, its manufactories, its iron 
founderies, its markets, its docks, its 
arsenals, its girdle of colonies and 
fortresses encircling the globe,—com- 
posing an empire Jarger than ever 
obeyed the laws of Rome. 

“To speak only of its metropolis. 
What marvels those riches accumulated 
between the two banks of the Thames, 
peopled by a forest of masts, and which 
almost superhuman activity incessantly 
presses and agitates! Here are to be 
seen deep and spacious docks, the ample 
bosom of which no breath of wind ever 
agitates, and in which every vessel of 
every nation, from the gigantic three- 
decker to the Chinese junk, finds its 
allotted place, and where all the flags 
of the earth lie side by side, as in the 
common emporium of nations. There 
the tributes of every nation of the world 
are arranged in perfect order, in gigantic 
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magazines, constituting of themselves an 
entire city. 

“ Here are dockyards, dry docks, forge 
and iron works, where, under the ham- 
mer and the flame, steel and iron are 
twisted into a thousand fantastic forms. 
Industry labours at everything: and yet 
all this, great as it is, is as nothing com- 
pared to the works at Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Leeds, Merthyr-Tidvil, 
and in Lanarkshire. In the midst of the 
din, the clang, the volumes of smoke, tlie 
oceans of flame, which mark these astonish- 
ing scenes, you would suppose that the 
fable of the Titans has come to pass, and 
that giants of a rebel race are preparing 
to scale the heavens. 

“Farther on the eye is fatigued, tle 
mind turns round at the immensity of the 
circulation which is perpetually going 
forward. From one of the bridges over 
the Thames, you behold frem the midst 
of an atmosphere of smoke hundreds of 
vessels, which pass and repass under your 
feet, docile and obedient to direction like 
80 many human beings; at one moment 
almost rivalling the railway train in speed, 
at another stopping at the hand of a child; 
racing with each other, and yet steady to 
their object ; approaching, but never 
touching ; ploughing through the waves 
with their wings of flame, seeming to 
caress where a single touch would be 
death! In the city itself, thousands of 
chariots and waggons, of omnibuses, 
drawn by powerful horses, of carriages 
darting at speed through the throng, all 
passing and repassing, crossing, inter- 
mingling, and yet never coming into 
collision—so experienced and wary are the 
hands which guide them. Meanwhile, on 
the foot pavements, a countless multitude 
of people, intent on business, amusement, 
or pleasure, incessantly pours along ; 
and this is the same from the West India 
Docks to the West End parks, from Black- 
wall to the splendid squares of Belgravia 
and Hyde Park, which form the brilliant 
girdle of that scene of toil and labour, as 
the Elysian fields do the realms of Tar- 
tarus. Never has a people in the mate- 
rial world developed its industry on such 
a scale of immeasurable grandeur. ‘The 
pen cannot describe the animation of its 
harbours, the activity of its commercial 
and manufacturing cities, the extent of 
its rural industry. Figures alone can 
convey an idea of its immensity. 

“Great Britain, which is only two 
hundred leagues long, and the soil of 
which is far from rivalling in riches the 
plains of Lombardy or ‘Aragon, yields 
annually to the labour of the husband+ 
man a revenue of above £140,000,000 
sterling : an income, great as it is, which 
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is almost doubled by the value of similar 
productions in its dependencies and 
colonies. 

“Its industry, commerce, and manu- 
factures yield a revenue superior to that 
magnificent land estate: thanks to its 
inexhaustible mines, to its natural riches, 
to its admirable system of internal com- 
munications, conducted by eighty-six 
canals, and seventy lines of railway. 
In all, the general income of the British 
empire exceeds twelve milliards of francs, 
or nearly £500,000,000 sterling. 

“Its power among the nations is ren- 
dered manifest by the number and great- 
ness of its fleets and dominions. In 
Europe it possesses, besides the lesser 
islands which adjoin Great Britain and 
Ireland, Heligoland, Gibraltar, Malta, 
and the Ionian islands: in Asia, Hin- 
dostan, with its tributary states ; Ceylon, 
and its forced allies in Scinde and the 
Punjaub—that is, almost an entire world: 
in Africa, Sierra Leone with its depen- 
dencies ; the Isle of France, Fernando Po, 
the Cape, and St Helena: in America, 
Upper and Lower Canada, the West 
Indies, Bermuda, Newfoundland, and all 
the lesser provinces of North America: 
in Oceania, the whole of New Holland and 
New Zealand, Norfolk Island and New 
Caledonia. Thee united territories con- 
tain a hundred and fifty millions of 
inhabitants, including the twenty-eight of 
the British isles. 

“As to its commercial marine, two 
facts are sufficient to make its immensity 
known. It has nearly thirty thousand 
vessels, including those propelled by 
steam, besides eight thousand in the 
colonies ; and in a single year it exports 
more than £28,000,000 cotton goods—an 
amount, for a single article, greater than 
the whole export of the manufactures of 
fey for everything put together.”— 

. 1-5. 


‘“* Such,” says Ledru Rollin, “ is 
England at-first sight.” He then pro- 
ceeds to detail what England is at 
second sight, on a nearer examina- 
tion; and then he finds as much to 
blame and to reprobate, as in the first 
instance he did to praise and admire. 
We shall immediately proceed to 
examine what he advances in these 
respects more in detail, and point out 
what is true, and what is false, in his 
energetic description. In the mean 
time, the first observation suggested is, 
how extraordinary it is that a writer 
of his power and information should 
not see that it is utterly impossible that 
a country which has achieved such 
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wonderful things—which has reared 
so mighty a dominion—should be 
altogether on a wrong track, and be 
made up only of institutions fatal to 
human felicity, and destructive of the 
human character. Prosperity and 
greatness in the long run, even in this 
world, are never the reward of 
treachery and cunning; the vast 
fabric of national power is never bnilt 
up on the foundation of Government 
oppression and general misery. 
Military power may for a time, or 
even for a generation, effect surprising 
conquests, and wrench, by the force of 
military execution, vast sums out of 
the conquered territories. Such were 
the ruthless sweeps of Sesostris and 
Alexander in ancient, of Timour, 
Genghis Khan, Charlemagne, and Na- 
poleon in modern times. But of how 
long duration were the empires thus 
built upon oppression, watered by 
tears, cemented by suffering? Did 
any of them survive the conqueror 
who created them? Did they not each 
fall the moment his iron arm ceased to 
uphold the mighty fabric, or even 
during his own lifetime, before the 
aroused indignation of mankind ? 
Were wealth and lasting national 
strength ever purchased but by pro- 
tected industry ? Was wide-extended 
dominion ever the reward but of a 
protective and paternal government ? 
It is on the affections of its subjects 
that every government must depend, 
whether monarchical, aristocratic, or 
democratic. If the British rule in 
India has been nothing but that of 
oppression, extortion, and injustice 
—as Ledru Rollin says it has—how has 
it happened that it has continually 
grown and strengthened for an entire 
century, till it has come to embrace 
a hundred millions of men, though 
the military European force at the 
disposal of the Company has never 
reached thirty thousand soldiers? If 
British diplomacy and external con- 
duct has been nothing but a tissue of 
treachery, perfidy, and aggression, how 
has it happened that it has not long 
since roused the universal indig- 
nation of mankind, and produced, 
like the ambition of Napoleon in 
Europe, a universal combination to 
overturn it? These considerations 
are so obvious, that they force them- 
selves on the mind the moment the 
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declamations of Ledru Rollin, and his 
school of politicians, now the only allies 
whom our foreign policy has left us on 
the Continent, are taken into consider- 
ation. 

But to descend to particulars, and 
examine the grounds on which the 
Red Republican’s succeeding condem- 
nation of British policy and institutions 
is founded, let us commence with 
the conduct of England in the outset 
of the Revolutionary war :— 


“ Officially,” says our author, “ in its 
public acts and its international relations, 
the English Government did not at that 
period assume an aggressive attitude. 
No open attack was made on the indepen- 
dence of our nation, or the exercise of its 
sovereignty — the constitutional spirit in 
England was favourable to us, and the 
sympathies of the people were on our 
side. Public opinion, therefore, would 
not have permitted an open declaration 
of hostility, far less a raising of bucklers, 
against a revolution which recalled to old 
England the struggle for its own 
liberties. Thus William Pitt, the first 
minister of the crown, who afterwards 
was the leader against the Revolution, 
took especial care at first to conceal his 
animosity, and avoid irritating the spirit 
of independence in his country, by a de- 
claration of his sentiments. He prepared 
his measures in secret, by organising in 
the shade the conspiracy of calumnies. 

“The ablest writers in the country 
were hired and brigaded for the purpose 
of that propagandism; and every day 
these public and paid calumniators in- 
vented a new falsehood, a fresh crime 
directed against the ideas or leaders of 
the Revolution ; while the press, the 
pamphlets, and the clubs, spread far and 
wide their atrocious calumnies. The 
English Government ordered its consuls, 
its spies, its diplomatists, to sound the 
alarm on the Continent. It caused the 
discords which divided its strength to 
cease ; appeased the quarrel of Sweden 
and Russia, of Turkey and Austria, and 
united all the powers in one league; re- 
called its fleets from India, spread revolt 
among our colonies, chained Spain and 
Holland to its standards, and, by means 
of its ambassador at Naples, Lord Elgin, 
the main-spring of the coalition, brought 
about the treaty of Pavia, the Partition 
Treaty, and arranged the famous conven- 
tion of Pilnitz, which stirred in their 
graves the bones of our fathers.”—I. 155. 


Now this passage affords a fair 
example of the way in which, in the 
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face of acknowledged and incontest- 
able facts, the spirit of party perverts 
and falsifies the real view of things. 
Unable to deny that, during the first 
and eventful year of the war—when 
France, pierced to the heart by the 
army of the Duke of Brunswick, was, 
on the admission of its general Du- 
mourier, ‘‘ within a hair’s-breadth of 
destruction ”—the British Cabinet 
maintained a strict neutrality, and 
that, when they were drawn into the 
war, it was entirely by the murder 
of the King, and the seizure of the 
Government by a sanguinary and am- 
bitious democracy—who invaded Flan- 
ders, menaced Holland, and began 
open war, by their declaration of 19th 
November 1792, against all estab- 
lished governments—these partisans 
assert that it was Mr Pitt who 
in secret did the whole! It was he 
who appeased, as with an enchanter’s 
wand, the jealousies and discord of 
the Continent—who arrayed them all 
in a coalition against France. His 
apparent moderation in 1792 was 
only a feint, to gain time till the pro- 
per moment for action had arrived. 
Mr Burke and Dr Marsh were the 
hired calumniators of the Revolution ! 
Nothing is allowed to the crimes of 
the Revolution itself—nothing to the 
natural horror of mankind at the 
crimes of the 10th August, and the 
massacre in the prisons in September— 
nothing to the inevitable terror of all 
established govetnments at the growth 
of a power which, by public procla- 
mation, invited all their subjects to 
rebellion, and promised them the 
right hand of fraternity if they did so. 
It was Mr Pitt that did the whole! 
Does not Ledru Rollin see that, if it 
had really been true that one man 
and one country did all those marvel- 
lous things, it is the highest possible 
proof of the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment, and admirable nature of the 
institutions, which had given that man 
and that country so great an ascen- 
dency ? 

France, according to him, did no- 
thing all this time to awaken the 
jealousies or provoke the hostility of 
the Allied Powers. 

“ France meanwhile, neither in its 
Revolution nor its propagandism, did any- 
thing to provoke the hostility of Eng- 
land. In place of being hostile to @ 
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people whom it regarded as its precursor 
in the cause of revolution, it had solicited 
its moral alliance, provoked its sympa- 
thies; and the Government at Paris never 
ceased to protest at the foreign office its 
loyal and pacific intentions, overlooking 
even the public injuries it had sustained 
in the person of its ambassador in Lon- 
don.”—I. 158. 


And this assertion is made at the 
very time that it is notorious, to every 
tyro in European history, that France 
opened the navigation of the Scheldt 
in direct violation of the treaty of 
1648 ; openly made preparations for 
the invasion of Holland; overran 
Flanders ; and menaced England, by 
speeches in the Convention, with the 
descent of 50,000 bonnets rouges on 
the coast of Sussex, who would de- 
throne the oligarchy which now 
threatened the liberties of both coun- 
tries. 


“ No sooner was the war declared than 
Pitt opened the maritime campaign, 
by giving orders to all his admirals to 
* burn, sink, or destroy’ all the French 
vessels which they might meet. He 
forced Spain, the Two Sicilies, and Por- 
tugal to join the coalition; he determined 
Russia, and the Stadtholder of Holland 
received from his hand £500,000 to join 
the Allies with its fleets. Denmark, Ge- 
noa,and Switzerland, having resisted, were 
subjected to British insults. Tuscany, 
which was desirous to have remained 
neuter, was drawn in behind Austria to 
the general assault.”—7I. 163. 


In this passage there are nearly as 
many falsehoods as lines. Russia, it 
is notorious, did not join the coalition 
till 1799; and its troops, under Suwar- 
roff, first appeared in the field in July 
of that year. The Stadtholder got 
nothing, and the whole subsidies, of 
every description, paid by Great Bri- 
tainin that year were only £1,500,000. 
No attack whatever was made on 
Denmark, Genoa, or Switzerland, 
either by the British or their allies, in 
that year, or for six years afterwards. 


“In 1807 the English Government bom- 
barded and burnt, in the face of Europe, 
in defiance of all law, of all honour, Co- 
penhagen and its fleet, because Denmark 
refused to lend itself to the hatred with 
which it was inspired towards France. 

“ In 1808 it refused the exchange of 
the Spanish prisoners, its allies, against 
the French prisoners dying in its hulks, 
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and cast wide on the elements six thou- 
sand Austrians, Prussians, and Bavari- 
ans, whom it would no longer nourish in 
its prisons.” —I. 176. 


Not a word of the secret article in 
the treaty of Tilsit, by which it was 
stipulated that, within three months 
after its date, Portugal and Denmark 
were to be summoned to join the 
coalition against England, and, if they 
refused, to be compelled by force— 
a step which was actually adopted 
against Portugal by Junot’s expedi- 
tion, and only prevented at Copen- 
hagen by the English. Not a word 
of Napoleon’s refusal to exchange 
British prisoners against French, 
although we had ninety thousand of 
theirs, and they had only thirty 
thousand of ours. As to the story 
of the Austrian and Bavarian pri- 
soners, it is an entire fabrication. 

When such are the ludicrous mis- 
statements, the enormous inaccura- 
cies, not to use a harsher expression, 
with which the work before us 
abounds in matters connected with 
European history—and on which, 
therefore, a Frenchman should be as 
well informed as an Englishman—it 
may readily be supposed that, in 
matters more peculiarly belonging to 
the domestic concerns or colonial 
conduct of this country, he is still 
more envenomed in his language, 
inflamed in his ideas, and inaccurate 
in his statements of matters of fact. 
Of the spirit with which he ap- 
proaches this part of his subject, the 
following passage will give an idea :— 


“The earth is wide, and the English- 
man has planted his foot everywhere. 
Well! from the Channel of St George to 
the river of Canton, from the Euphrates 
and the Ganges to the Baltic, search for 
a nation, a race, which will bear witness 
before its gods to the honour of Eng- 
land! Seek for a coast, an isle, a har- 
bour, that it has not disquieted, burnt, 
ravaged. Will you find on the whole 
face of the globe—not a tributary govern- 
ment, it has them in abundance—but an 
alliance springing from the heart, a 
fraternal relation, if it is not among the 
Red Savages, whom it has so often bri- 
gaded against the civilised nations in its 
American wars! No; England has no 
sisters among the nations. She counts 
her vassals by millions, her subjects 
or pupils by hundred thousands ; but 
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friends she has none. England is alone, 
a vulture in her eyrie.”—I. 178. 


That England has few allies in 
Europe at this time—none sincerely 
so, indeed, it is said, but Ledru 
Rollin’s friends the Red Republicans 
of Paris—is unfortunately too true. 
But that is not because our foreign 
policy of late years has been English, 
but because it has been un-English; 
because, swept away by the contagion 
of French democracy, we have aban- 
doned all our former principles, and 
alienated all our former friends ; be- 
cause we have sacrificed everything to 
win the regard of Ledru Rollin and his 
associates, who being now driven, by 
the convulsions they have brought 
about in their own country, to seek 
an asylum on the hospitable shores 
of Britain, make this return for hav- 
ing been saved from the destruction 
which, but for us, they would have 
brought on themselves. The time 
was, when the policy of Old England 
prevailed, that we had plenty of 
allies; and Ledru Rollin and his 
party are the last men who can deny 
this with any show of reason, since 
they represent England as so power- 
ful in alliances, that, by its single 
influence, without the slightest aid 
from propagandism, aggression, or 
menacing attitude on the part of 
France, it succeeded in arraying all 
the Continental powers in a cordial 
league against the Great Republic. 

When Ledru Rollin comes to par- 
ticulars, to justify this sweeping con- 
demnation, he exaggerates or falsifies to 
so extraordinary a degree that it alter- 
nately excites a smile at his ignorance, 
and a sigh that revolutions should 
at times bring up such prejudiced 
and ill-informed persons to the di- 
rection of public affairs. Take, as an 
example, his account of the conduct 
of England to Canada on the sup- 
pression of Papineau’s rebellion, in 
1837. 


“TI will not speak of the glorious 
deeds of England in Canada, that great 
and noble colony, which our fathers 
called ‘American France,’ and which 
England wrested from us, shred by 
shred, thanks to a long series of perfidies, 
Certes, if I were to mention that infamous 
treaty in 1763, by which Louis XV. 
abandoned twenty thousand Canadians, 
I could on that distant shore, as in Ire- 
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land and the Indies, collect thousands of 
testimonies to England’s shameless con- 
fiscations and atrocious vengeance. I 
might recount the abominable confisca- 
tions of lands declared vacant, to enrich 
particular families ; and the acts of the 
Government and its satraps, personified 
by Sir James Craig and Lord Dalhousie, 
styled in Canadian history the Reign of 
Terror, and which alone might cause to 
be forgotten the savage executions of the 
last war, (1837-1840.)”—I. 150, 151. 


So that Quebec, the glorious prize 
of Wolfe, in combat with his worthy 
antagonist Montcalm, on the heights 
of Abraham, was the fruit of a series 
of the ‘‘ blackest perfidies ;” and the 
suppression of Papineau’s rebellion, 
in 1837, bloodless save in the field— 
and which has been followed by the 
pardon of Papineau himself, and all 
the convicted traitors, their return to 
Canada, and elevation to the highest 
offices under Government—is a period 
which recalls, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the Reign of Terror in 
France ! 


“In what moment of history, and in 
what country, have we ever seen England 
arrest its fleets or its cannons before an 
evident right, a sacred principle, when 
success appeared certain or advantage 
probable? All her expeditions, since she 
issued from her island and butchered 
Ireland, all her exterior conquests, have 
they not been marked by violence and rob- 
bery? Did she not hold the dice in 
1815 at that table of kings, when a few 
powers, her subsidised accomplices, par- 
celled out among themselves kingdoms 
like plunder, people like flocks of sheep, 
without the slightest respect either for 
nationality, race, historical affinities, 
social or national relations? At that 
furnace of the great booty, it was the 
liberal religious England which dictated 
the conditions, and held the pen. Let alk 
mankind recollect this ! 

“ As to the rights of nations, the ocean 
has beheld on every wave, in every clime, 
before every breeze, the ceaseless rob- 
beries of England. Harbours burnt, 
vessels captured, flags insulted, cargoes 
pillaged or put in sequestration, crews 
surprised and imprisoned — such have 
been in every age its exploits. Like the 
sea, history is full of the ruins which it 
has made. Even its allies have been 
bespoiled by its arms, at the very moment 
they were acting together. What did 
the English army during the wars 
against the Empire, in the time of Napo- 
leon? Why, it razed the fortifications, 
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and during its retreats destroyed the 
‘ mills, ruined the manufactories, demol- 
ished the works, cut the sluices, filled 
up the harbours—and did all this so 
effectually, that, ever since the fraternal 
usage of its dearly beloved ally, the 
manufactories of Spain have never been 
able to compete with those of Great 
Britain. This is in its true colours a 
picture of the constant, undeviating, it 
may be said fatal policy of the English 
Government in its foreign relations. 

* When it does not make use of brute 
force, insolent and overbearing as the flag 
which represents it, the English policy 
makes use of hypocrisy, treachery, and 
deceit, still more dangerous, and, if pos- 
sible, still more detestable. Thus Eng- 
land, which boasted of being the Apostle 
of civilisation, made a pretence of its 
desire to open the great empire of the 
Chinese to its blessings; and, by way of a 
beginning, she poisoned the inhabitants of 
theCelestial Empire, and speculated in cold 
blood on assassination, as on its last and 
most approved bills of exchange. She 
has only taken possession, she says, of 
America, the Indies, and her hundred 
colonies in the two worlds, in order to 
breathe into them the breath of a new 
life, to implant in them the free institu- 
tions of her isle : and all the world knows 
with what fury she attacked America, 
when it only demanded participation 
in the privileges of the mother country. 
She still holds Ireland, which has her own 
blood in her veins, in chains ; and during 
the century that she has held the sceptre 
of India, she arrogates to herself the 
sacred title of Protector of Nations, as 
the ally of all who strive to achieve their 
independence ; and when France, sixty 
years ago, at the price of its blood and its 
treasures, upened its universal crusade 
against despotism, England instantly 
placed herself at the head of the league 
of despotism against liberty. And this 
league of kings she has constantly recon- 
structed when broken by the arms of 
kings, paid and upheld during twenty 
years ; and it was she herself who, after 
the last battle, presided at the distribu- 
tion of countries—the sale of people. 

“ Liberty, religion, progress, civilisa- 
tion, the sacred rights of conscience and 
sovereignty, are with her mere words, 
covers for British hypocrisy. When 
her tongue pronounces them, England 
blasphemes, for she has in her heart no 
other sentiment but the passion for lucre, 
or the suggestions of interest. Her his- 
tory proves this ; it is written in every 
page of her annals.”—I. 101, 102. 


So that the object of England, in 
Maintaining, during six years, the 
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bloody contest in the Peninsula, which 
cost her £360,000,000 sterling, was to 
ruin the Spanish manufacturers, which 
were such formidable rivals to her 
own! and she took advantage of the 
operations of war, of sieges, retreats, 
and warlike measures, to ruin the 
cities, harbours, and manufactures of 
her formidable Peninsular manufac- 
turing rival! It is scarcely possible to 
conceive how any person, in an age of 
professed intelligence, can himself be- 
lieve, or suppose he is to get others 
to believe, such absolute nonsense. 
As to the charge against the foreign 
policy of England, of being constantly 
in secret leagued with kings against 
freedom, and using the words Liberty 
and Independence as cloaks for its 
hypocrisy, it is notorious that the 
main, and, we fear, the well-founded 
charge against it, is just the reverse ; 
that it is by far too liberal; that it is 
infinitely too much mixed up with the 
designs of Ledru Rollin and his asso- 
ciates, for the overturning of all esta- 
blished governments ; and that, with- 
out taking into account the vast va- 
riety of races, national character, ha- 
bits, civilisation, and degrees of ad- 
vancement, it has ruined nations 
in every direction, and blasted the 
progress of liberty in every quarter of 
the globe, by the premature trans- 
planting among them of English insti- 
tutions. Witness the disastrous effect 
of our support to the South American, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Piedmontese, 
Sicilian, and Roman revolutions, and 
the open support given to the Hunga- 
rian malcontents, which has all but 
subverted the balance of power in 
Europe, by throwing Austria, without 
reserve, into the arms of Russia. And 
as to our internal policy, we have seen 
enough of the effects of the concession 
of political power to Ireland and Ca- 
nada, not to be well aware that it is 
the most perilous of all things to be 
given to a people who are not fully 
prepared for it; and that the attempt 
to do so will generally verify the say- 
ing of Frederick the Great, that, if he 
wished to break a great empire into 
pieces, he would put it into the hands 
of the philosophers. 

In the midst of his declamations 
against England, Ledru Rollin lets 
out some facts in regard to the social 
state of France, and the effects of the 
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revolutionary regime which he so 
strongly advocates for other countries. 
Take as an example the effect of the 
division of the land, and new law of 
succession, on the holders of heritable 


property :— 


“ France contains above 4,000,000 of 
proprietors, and its soil is divided into 
14,000,000 portions. In England, five- 
sixths of the soil are divided among 
scarcely 30,000 proprietors. With us, 
the twentieth part of the whole immovable 
property of the state changes hands every 
year. Every twenty years the entire soil 
of France pays the tax of transfer to Go- 
vernment. In England, it is only entirely 
transferred in five hundred years.”— 
I. 25, 26. 


This is the state of revolutionary 
France. Four millions of proprietors, 
fourteen millions of properties; and 
the whole land of the country changes 
hands once in twenty years, while 
in England it is only once in five 
hundred ! 

On the internal and social affairs of 
England, the errors and exaggerations 
of our author are still more remark- 
able and astounding. Take, for ex- 
ample, one of his first assertions :-— 


* Society in England is divided, as it 
were, into two camps, without any inter- 
mediate force. The one embraces the 
league of the capitalists, the other the 
attenuated and defenceless arms. In 
London there are twenty-nine bankers, 
whose transactions yearly embrace six or 
seven hundred millions sterling. At the 
same time, as the wages of labour are 
constantly declining, there is also every 
year a fifth of the population which lan- 
guishes and dics of consumption ; a num- 
ber of cases of lunacy twofold greater 
than in any country of Europe ; three 
hundred thousand famished persons, who 
annually fly their country ; and a hundred 
thousand others, who are annually in- 
scribed on the books of the poor. Thus 
the moneyed aristocracy has become, if 
possible, worse than the feudal: and 
wealth, dazzling to the external beholder 
by its counting-houses and its ceaseless 
conquests, is coldly committing murder 
within, driving a herd of men incessantly 
to two extremities—consumption or mad- 
ness. Such is the real termination of 
the boasted power of association.”—I. 
42, 


This is enough to make one hold 
his breath! A fifth of our people 
annually dying of consumption. There 
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are about 29,000,000 of inhabitants in 
Great Britain and Ireland at this 
time, so that nearly srx MILLIONs 
every year die of consumption alone ! 
There is only one small objection to 
this statement, that the whole deathsin 
the two islands in ordinary years are 
under six hundred thousand a-year. 
The institutions of England are the 
objects of still greater misrepresenta- 
tion and exaggeration. Of the much- 
boasted trial by jury, he says— 


“Tn the eyes of a stranger, the English 
jury is an object of admiration and envy. 
The stranger is ignorant that the supreme 
empire of juries has admitted by the side 
of the ordinary jury, in civil cases, the 
special jury, which, on divers pretexts, 
may be imposed on all litigants. This 
jury, which is a sort of standing com- 
mittee, is chosen by the sheriff, an officer 
appointed by the crown; and no one is 
ignorant with what partiality that func- 
tionary makes up the lists in all political 
or criminal’cases. This alone, so far 
from diminishing, is daily on the increase. 
Has there been one instance in that society, 
steeped in moral immobility, of an inno- 
vator, a real defender of the people, hav- 
ing been acquitted by the jury ?”—I. 51. 


So that our special juries in civil 
cases are not composed of merchants 
at Guildhall, capable of understanding 
better than either counsel or judges 
the questions of mercantile usage or 
practice which come before them, but 
a packed body nominated by the 
sheriff from the most corrupt motives! 
And this special jury is intrusted with 
the decision of all political and crimi- 
nal cases, and never, by any chance, 
allows a person charged with a poli- 
tical offence to escape ! 

The property of the Church, the 
real patrimony of the poor, because it 
prevents their religious instructions 
from being a burden on their indus- 
try, is in an especial manner the 
invective of M. Ledru Rollin, as of 
all other revolutionists. His statis- 
tics are as accurate here as on all 
other points. He gives the following 
account of the territorial riches of the 
magnates of the Church of England :— 


“The English Church, so far as the 
personnel goes, is divided into two classes. 
Here we find an aristocracy, there a Pro- 
letariat.” (We have no corresponding 
word; the French Revolution engendered 
the thing.) “ The passive clergy, who, with- 
out discharging any duties, enjoy immense 
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revenues, and let fall a few crumbs to their 
curates from the rich man’s table; and the 
active elergy, who, burdened in general 
with numerous families, languish in unob- 
trusive misery. On the one side, prelates 
who, like the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
enjoy a revenue of above 3,000,000 of 
francs (£120,000) a-year, or like those 
of Dublin, Hawkins, (Armagh?) or 
Cashel, leave, on dying, fortunes of 
3,950,000 franes, (£160,000;) of 6,250,000 
francs, (£250,000;) of 10,000,000 francs, 
(£400,000 ;) and, on the other, poor 
ministers, whose children—too proud to 
go into service—often people the cities 
with thieves, vagabonds, and prostitutes. 
These are the merchants, twice chased 
from the Temple by Christ, and who have 
re-entered it more insatiable than ever. 
The English Church embraces 6,500,000 
souls; and its revenues, which amount to 
240,000,000 francs a-year, (£9,400,000,) 
exceed those of the whole remainder of 
the Christian world, which nevertheless 
embraces 203,700,000 souls.”—I. 61. 


So the English Church enjoys a re- 
venue of £9,000,000 a-year, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has £120,000 
a-year, and Irish prelates leave their 
families fortunes of £300,000 and 
£400,000! There is but one objec- 
tion to this statement, and that is, 
that it is an entire fabrication. The 
English Church enjoys a revenue 
not of nine, but of less than three 
millions ; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has an income not of £120,000, 
but £19,000 a-year; and the fortunes 
left by Irish prelates, all made by 
running their lives against the lessees 
of crown lands, and the fines paid 
on renewing the leases, instead of 
£300,000 or £400,000, have scarcely 
ever reached £40,000. 

But it is not only from its im- 
mense wealth, it seems, that the Eng- 
lish Church is formidable; it is still 
more so from its legislative and judi- 
cial powers. 


“ As legislators, all the bishops, with 
the single exception of one, sit in the 
House of Peers, and frequently their 
suffrages cast the balance in favour of 
the Government. 

“ As judges, their importance is immense. 
They decide all questions of marriage and 
testament ; that is to say, they are the 
masters of the two greatest of social 
transactions, the alliance of estates and 
their transmission.”—I. 62. 


M. Ledru Rollin has heard, it 
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seems, of the Ecclesiastical Courts of 
Law, the Prerogative Courts of Canter- 
bury and York, and the Arches Court, 
which takes cognisance of questions 
of separation a mensé et toro, and the 
like ; and he is well informed enough 
to conclude that the bishops themselves 
sit in these courts, and hold in their 
powerful hands the decision of the 
great questions which decide our fate 
at the entrance into and departure 
from this life ! 

A very obvious and satisfactory 
reason is assigned for the frequent 
habit of reading their sermons by 
the English clergy—it is, that they 
may be ready to be produced at any 
time before the civil magistrate when 
called for. 


“ Constituted as the English church is, 
it necessarily is awanting in independence, 
Its belief is its politics : enslaved itself, 
its main object is to enslave others. 
Thence, according to some, the habit of 
reading sermons in the English church, 
which is done in order that the preacher 
may be able at any time to produce his 
sermon before the magistrate, if he is sus- 
pected of having disseminated evil doc- 
trines. Thence, also, the custom, so 
often made the subject of animadversion in 
Parliament, according to which the 
bishops, in critical terms, send discourses 
ready made to the clergy, with orders to 
read them faithfully. 

“ Have we forgotten the public exhor- 
tations made from the pulpit by those 
ministers of peace, at the time when our 
countrymen, prisoners of war, were led 
into the hulks by the English—T°o kill a 
Frenchman wherever you meet him is a 
service agreeable to God. Hardly had the 
preacher descended from the pulpit, when 
any Frenchman present was assailed and 
sometimes assassinated by the people 
leaving the church. 

“ Have we forgotten the public prayer 
sent by the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
all his parishes, with orders to be read 
publicly, to invoke the protection of the 
Most High on the arms of Great Britain 
against France :—‘O all powerful God! 
give us power to exterminate to the last 
man that perfidious people, which has 
sworn to devour all alive thy faithful 
servants,’”—I. 63, 64. 


It is scarcely conceivable how any 
man, possessed of the common rudi- 
ments of education, can write or lend 
the sanction of his name to such 
monstrous falsehoods. 
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The Universities do not fare better 
in the hands of our author :— 


“ The intolerance of the church is still 
what it was in the days of Locke, who was 
ignominiously chased from the halls of 
Oxford. How is it possible that the 
universities, under such a yoke, should not 
be immovable ? How is it possible that 
they can advance on the road of progress, 
when the Church, like a watchful duenna, 
incessantly keeps its hundred eyes fixed 
upon them. All their own authors agree 
on this point, that it is owing to their 
exclusive ascendant that the decay of 
instruction in England is to be ascribed. 
Their conduct on this occasion recalls the 
language of Omar before the library of 
Alexandria :—‘ The subjects treated in 
these innumerable volumes, if not 
embraced in the Koran, are valueless ; if 
they are, the books are useless, Burn 
them then; the Koran suffices for all 
true believers.’ That which the Caliph 
said of the Alcoran, the Church thinks of 
the Gospel—the Bible is enough for all.” 
—I. 71, 72. 


It is amusing to see thisdeclamation 
on the servile spirit of our universities, 
and their obstinate resistance to all 
improvement, at the very time that 
Oxford is convulsed with the schism, 
in opposition to the Crown, which has 
recently taken place in the Church ; 
and Cambridge has just adopted a 
new and much liberalised system of 
education, adapted to the change of 
time and the progress of civilisation. 
Still more amusing is it to see the 
Protestant Church stigmatised for its 
interested and time-serving spirit, at 
the very moment when two-thirds of 
the clergy of the Church of Scotland 
have recently resigned their livings, 
and thrown themselves on the volun- 
tary offerings of their flocks, in pursu- 
ance of a scruple of conscience on a 
very trifling point of Church discipline; 
and when the Church of England is 
menaced with a schism scarcely less 
serious, in consequence of the re- 
sistance of a large body of the clergy 
to the authority, in religious concerns, 
of the Crown, the acknowledged head 
of the Church, and the dispenser of all 
its dignities, and no inconsiderable 
part of its emoluments. 

When the Universities and Church 
fare so ill in the hands of our author, 
it is not to be supposed that the Bar is 
to escape. 
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“Tt is not without reason that the 
English lawyers have been compared to 
the Roman judicial patricians. In Eng- 
land, it is only the young men belonging 
to very rich families, as Cotti has observ- 
ed, who can embrace the profession of an 
advocate, on account of the great expenses 
with which its early stages are attended. 
With success there are no dreams which 
their ambition may not form. The func- 
tions of judges, of presidents of courts of 
law, of chancellor, of ministers of the 
Crown, of members of parliament, are the 
certain reward of eminence at the bar ; 
and they receive early in life, in advance 
as it were, the homage due to the exalted 
situations which it is foreseen they are to 
fill. Thus how few among them ever are 
defenders of the people! Barristers re- 
ceive from the Crown, with a salary of 
£200 a-year, and the title of king’s 
sergeants, the obligation to undertake no 
case either adverse to the interest of the 
Crown or the interest of its Ministers. 
This is the first step in corruption. They 
are only chosen to be magistrates or 
presidents of the courts of justice, when 
they have given ample securities to the 
Ministry. ‘The Government,’ says M. 
Cotti, ‘is without bowels of compassion 
on that point. No sooner are they seated 
in the president’s chair, than their eyes 
are dazzled by the prospect of the pecr- 
age, which renders them entirely subser- 
vient to the dictates of power.’ 

“ As at Rome, the English magistrates 
and bar form a college of initiated per- 
sons—for their influence is founded on the 
confusion of laws, on subtle distinctions 
between law and equity, on formulas, 
fictions, and symbols utterly unintelligible 
to uninitiated persons. As at Rome, they 
live on abuses ; their interests equally with 
their traditions render them hostile to 
progress of every kind: they are one of 
the strongholds of the aristocracy. In a 
late work an Englishman has said of them, 
* They are an universal ulcer : they injure 
all the world, torment all the world, ruin 
all who fall into their clutches. They are 
the chief obstacle to improvement of every 
sort, for they act against the public and 
its best interests, with the advantages 
which a disciplined army has against a 
mob of disarmed countrymen.’ ”—I, 90. 


So that the Bar and the Bench are 
alike servile and corrupted in England! 
We have had no Erskines or Romillys, 
no Scarletts or Broughams, no Den- 
mans or Scotts or Gibbs in our annals. 
The baris accessible, like the diplomatic 
line, only to young men of fortune—it 
is one of the outworks of the aristo- 
cracy. No such thing is ever heard 
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of as a poor man’s son getting on at 
the bar, or being elevated to the bench : 
our chancellors and chief-justices are 
never sons of tradesmen or farmers— 
nothing but scions of the aristocracy, 
clothed with the judicialermine! We 
have no doubt the young men of good 
family at the bar (a class unfortunately 
daily on the decline) would be too 
happy if M. Ledru Rollin could only 
realise in their favour his description 
of their advantages. 

We shall conclude these copious 
extracts with a very remarkable pas- 
sage, evincing M. Ledru Rollin’s 
general opinion of the want of original 
or profound ideas in England :— 


“The star which in the heavens pre- 
ceded the march of the wise men of the 
East, is at bottom but a symbol, indica- 
ting that every people have their own 
particular genius and disposition to 
follow in the general destinies of man- 
kind. Every people, in truth, have their 
peculiar star—that is to say, their ruling 
idea ; and the effects of this idea appear 
everywhere, as well in the tents of the 
tribe as in the forum of the greatest 
republics. The star which shone so bright 
in Greece was called Venus—it was 
beauty personified ; that in Rome was 
Mars or Jupiter, Force or Power. That 
which for sixty years has shone in the 
heavens of France is called Justice, 
Eternal Right—in one word, Zquality. 

“The English alone have become 
great in their isle, and have augmented 
in fortune without any dominant idea, 
without any progressive or general philo- 
sophy, without an ideal. Despite its 
puritanical hypocrisy, England has never 
raised its eyes or its hearts above its 
masts and its cargoes ; it has neither a 
star to follow nor a missive to discharge, 
as the people who have rendered services 
to humanity. Athens, a point almost 
imperceptible on the map of the globe, 
has marked its position with an imperish- 
able light. What traces will the English, 
the possessors of the globe, leave? They 
are gods to themselves; self is their 
principle, their end ; success is their 
morality—interest their logic ; and their 
institutions prove it not less than their 
history. They have no other principle, 
no other philosophy, no other ideas of 
duty, but the advantages or necessities of 
their fortune. They are par excellence 
a matter-of-fact people and one of un- 
changeable traditions. 

“What has established its system of 
laws on property? The Norman con- 
quest—a savage fact; and from that time 
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to the present its feudal code has under- 
gone no change, although the level of 
right has ascended from age to age. 
Whence has come its religion? From 
the caprice of a king, from the lascivious- 
ness of a despot —that is, from the most 
contemptible origin from which so august. 
an institution can have arisen. And that 
religion, which bears the name of the 
Reformed, has it been purified in its 
doctrines, elevated in its practice, in 
traversing the course of ages ? No, certes! 
It has remained fixed, immovable, like 
the law of William—a sort of adulterous 
juste milieu between the Papacy and the 
human mind. 

“ As to the organisation of its Govern- 
ment, its state powers and functions, 
what is the principle by which it is dis- 
tinguished 2 Is there in that huge 
Babel a single principle which belongs, 
however remotely, to the science of law ? 
No, there is nothing but a collection of 
facts, consecrated by tradition, or which 
have been disengaged as interests in the 
strife of time. There is a monarchy, a 
noblesse, a bourgeoisie—that is to say, an 
oligarchy of constituted forms, leagued 
together for their mutual defence. But 
the divine rights of man, the science or 
philosophy of law, are alike unknown. 
There is no fixed or general principle : 
titles, riches—that is, facts—alone confer 
power. There are English citizens, but 
every Englishman is not a citizen.”—I. 
90, 93. 


There is some truth as well as 
much misconception in this passage ; 
but it is singular that so acute an au- 
thor should not see that, while he is 
truly charging the English character 
with a disregard of, or rather insensi- 
bility to, general principle, he is in 
reality bringing out, in the clearest 
light, the true and prevailing charac- 
teristic of the English mind, and that 
one to the continued influence of which 
its greatness is mainly to be ascribed. 
He says, with truth, that the English 
have no abstract principle of conduct. 
They are neither devoted to the 
arts, like the Athenians, nor resolute 
on conquering the world, like the Ro- 
mans, nor consumed with the passion 
for individual distinction, like the 
French. They are, emphatically 
speaking, made up of an aggregate of 
facts—that is, their institutions and 
ideas are formed from the eaperience 
of what in former times has been 
found to be beneficial. It is that 
veneration for antiquity, and adhe- 
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rence to custom, which forms the 
general character—that is, the na- 
tional spirit, of England. It is in it 
that the true cause of its long-con- 
tinued progress, and present marvel- 
lous power, is to be found. Ledru 
Rollin has unconsciously and uninten- 
tionally pointed it out. 

Had England, like France, been 
inspired with the thirst for distinction 
and glory, it would have raised up a 
universal spirit against it, as Napoleon 
did ; and, like him, it would long since 
have fallen. Had it been actuated by 
the love of theory and the passion for 
abstract principles, its constitution 
would long since have been shattered, 
as those of France and all its affiliated 
republics have been, against the wants 
and necessities of men. Had it been 
inspired, like Rome, with the lust of 
universal dominion, it could never have 
escaped destruction amidst the equal 
and powerful monarchies of modern 
times. Had it worshipped the 
beautiful, like ancient Greece, it 
would, like it, have sunk to the 
earth after a brief and brilliant exis- 
tence. But being eminently prac- 
tical in its ideas, and constantly regu- 
lated, till of late years, by the love of 
antiquity and the dictates of experi- 
ence, it has escaped the shoals on 
which so.many other states have been 
shipwrecked ; and constantly gone on, 
growing in power, numbers, and im- 
portance, till it has acquired its pre- 
sent colossal magnitude in every 
quarter of the globe. It has not run 
counter to the wants and necessities 
of men, but shaped its course and 
adapted its principles to their interests 
and wishes, and thence its astonish- 
ing success. It has grown like the 
mansion of the prudent family, which 
has not wasted its resources and 
terminated its existence at once on 
the construction of a splendid edifice, 
but gone on, prudently and cautiously, 
adding room after room as its num- 
bers increased or its resources were 
enlarged, until it swelled to a magni- 
ficent palace, and outlived all the 
ephemeral structures erected around it 
during the course of its growth. 

How evidently is this national 
character suited to the part England 
has been called on to perform in the 
world, and the mission on which she 
was so plainly sent! Ledru Rollin 
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says that England has never had a 
dominant idea, and has never raised 
its heart above its masts and its car- 
goes. No! it has had a dominant 
idea, it has had a mission to perform, 
and that mission was the civilisation 
of the world. It has planted its colo- 
nies in every quarter of the globe. It 
has spread the Anglo-Saxon race over 
half the world. Sixty millions of men 
in theold and new hemispheres already 
speak the English tongue: in half a 
century their number will be a hundred 
millions. A sixth of the inhabitants of 
the globe, at this moment, obey the 
sceptre of Queen Victoria. Her do- 
minionsare more extensive, her power, 
if called forth, and resuscitated by a 
wise and equal system of domestic 
policy, would be greater than that of 
any country upon earth. These have 
been the fruits of the practical good 
sense, the dominant idea of England ; 
and hopeless it is indeed to contend 
that the people who have done such 
things have no character—have not 
worthily discharged their mission, and 
left a name immortal in the annals of 
mankind. 

Ledru Rollin concludes the first 
volume of his work, which is all that 
has yet appeared, with long extracts 
from the interesting and valuable 
papers lately published in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, on the state of the 
working classes in the metropolis, 
which of course is there represented 
in the most glaring colours. It need 
hardly be said, to those practically 
acquainted with this country, that 
there is too much truth in these repre- 
sentations on the present social con- 
dition of our industrial population. 
In truth they are notorious; and it 
affords the strongest proof of their 
general accuracy, that what the ob- 
servers—who have detailed the results 
of their researches in the columns of 
the Morning Chronicle, aleading Free 
Trade journal, on the condition of our 
working classes—have advanced, coin- 
cides exactly with what we have for 
years been remarking, over and over 
again, in this Magazine, with a view to 
demonstrating the pernicious effect of 
these veryFree-Trade principles. When 
the witnesses for the plaintiff and the 
defendant coincide in their statement 
of the facts of a case, there can be 
but one opinion as to what the verdict 
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of an intelligent and right-minded 
jury should be. 

But there is one observation to be 
made on the gloomy picture which 
the Morning Chronicle, and after it 
M. Ledru Rollin, have drawn of the 
present social condition of England, 
which is of the very highest impor- 
tance ; and it is this—the picture so 
charged, and so justly charged, with 
the darkest hues, is that of Modern 
England: no such picture exists of 
Old England—for the best of all 
reasons, ‘that no such original ever 
existed for its portrait. It is in recent 
times, and from the effects of recent 
legislation, that the dismal features in 
society have arisen, which they have 
portrayed in such faithful and terrible 
colours. The dreadful struggles be- 
tween capital and labour; the rich 
always becoming richer, the poor 
poorer; the depression of domestic, 
and exaltation of foreign industry ; 
the ‘woeful destitution of our great 
towns; the increasing striving for 
employment in our fields ; the rapid 
and alarming growth of crime and 
pauperism in one class, and of luxury 
and dissipation in another ; the death 
of three hundred thousand persons by 
famine in one year, and the voluntary 
emigration of three hundred thousand 
persons to avoid famine in another: 
all these, the well-known and oft- 
described features of Britain’s social 
state at this time, are of recent origin. 
They never were heard of before the 
Reform Bill, and the class government 
and legislation to which it has given 
rise. If we would see a picture of 
Old England—of what the empire was 
when the whole interests of society 
were protected by a legislature which 
represented them all, not an urban 
class only—we must turn to the 
splendid picture which Ledru Rollin 
has drawn of the British empire as 
seen at first sight, in the commence- 
ment of his work, which has been 
already given. That picture is true 
in every part, and it illustrates the 
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practical effects of the Old English 
constitution. The woeful picture pre- 
sented in the close of his volume, of 
the misery which now pervades a 
large portion of society, is, we lament 
to say, in great part equally true, 
and it illustrates the working of the 
New. 

Had a work containing such strange 
and unaccountable mistakes, and so 
tinged by falsehood, passion, and parti- 
ality, as that of M. Ledru Rollin, been 
the work of an unknown writer or ob- 
scure pamphleteer, we should have dis- 
missed it without any remark, as an 
effusion unworthy of notice in any 
critical journal. But it is otherwise 
when the political position of the 
writer is considered. M. Ledru 
Rollin is no obscure pamphleteer ; he 
is the head of a great and powerful 
party in France ; he was the Minister 
of the Interior after the Revolution ; 
he conspired, with two hundred 
members of the Assembly, to overturn 
the government of Louis Napoleon, 
and was obliged to take refuge on the 
hospitable shores of Britain, to avoid 
the punishment which awaited unsuc- 
cessful rebellion. The late crisis on 
foreign affairs brought the importance 
of this party to light. They alone 
preserved silence in the National 
Assembly of France, when all the 
rest vociferously cheered on the an- 
nouncement of the return of the 
French ambassador from London. 
What the opinions of this party are 
of England—to what extent we may 
rely on their assistance, in any crisis 
which may arise—with what security 
we may trust to the entente cordiale 
with our ancient rivals, may be judged 
of by the tone of M. Ledru Rollin’s 
work, and the extracts from it we 
have laid before our readers. But 
their importance to this country is 
immense, for they express the senti- 
ments of THE ONLY ALLIES WHICH 
LorD PALMERSTON’S FOREIGN PO- 
LICY HAS LEFT US ON THE CONTINENT 
or Europe. 
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A FAMILY FEUD. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GODFREY KINKEL, 


“ Friede ernahrt, Unfriede verzehrt.”—German Proverb, 


[Godfrey Kinkel, professor at the University of Bonn, was already known 
in Germany as an author of some promise, when he acquired additional and 
unfortunate celebrity by his participation in revolutionary movements. Taken 
in arms amongst the rebels in the Grand-duchy of Baden, he was condemned 
to death, a sentence afterwards commuted to imprisonment for life. His 
memoirs are now in course of publication. The tale, Der Hauskrieg, of which 
we here publish a translation, is a very faithful and characteristic sketch of 
German rural life, distinguished by a vein of quiet humour, by minute observa- 
tion, and by a good feeling and amiable tendency which might perhaps hardly 
have been expected from a physical-force revolutionist. It is extracted from 
a pleasant volume published a few months since by Cotta of Stuttgart, 





entitled Erzdhlungen von Gottfried und Johanna Kinkel.] 


PEACE gives increase, discord 
wastes. That is an old and a true 
saying, although many people put no 
faith in it. 

On a bank of the Lower Rhine 
stands a little village, clean and plea- 
sant to look at, and whose inhabitants 
are well to do, for fields and meadows 
are fertile and the people are industri- 
ous and orderly. The richest man 
there was old Andrew, whose house 
and stabling were close to the river, 
where the towing-path passes in front 
of the village. At his death all his 
earthly goods went to his two sons, 
of whom the eldest was named Caspar, 
and the youngest Zebulon. 

From his youth upwards Caspar 
was a strong, healthy fellow, who, at 
fifteen years of age, could guide a 
plough or handle a scythe with any 
man; and who, at night, when he 
came in for his supper, would take 
his share of soup and potatoes with 
the best farm-labourer in the country. 
Zebulon, on the contrary, was but a 
ricketty boy, and for three years had 
to drink physic instead of beer, be- 
sides being tormented with all the 
maladies incident to childhood. After 
his fourteenth year he gained strength, 
but his legs remained crooked and 
tottering, and he was a bad customer 
to the barber, for he never had any 
beard. He had no taste for farming, 
but loved to lie beside the stove, 
playing with the neighbours’ children, 
who were much younger than he 
—making them all manner of toys, 
mending the broken heads and legs of 
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the beasts out of Noah’s ark, and 
sewing clothes for their dolls. Old 
Andrew, seeing he was of no use in 
the fields, bound him apprentice to a 
tailor. He proved clever with his 
needle ; and, before his father’s death, 
he had set up for himself, and was 
doing well. But, in spite of this, 
the girls of the village would have 
nothing to say to hin—not even those 
for whose dolls he had formerly made 
clothes ; they made game of him, and 
nicknamed him Master Scissor-legs, 
on account of the strange shape of his 
lower limbs, which had grown cross- 
wise. This discouraged him ; and at 
last he thought no more of falling in 
love, but clung all the closer to his 
brother Caspar, who had married 
early, according to the good country 
custom, and whose wife brought him 
a child every year. 

When old Andrew died, the brothers 
easily agreed about the inheritance. 
Caspar took all the farm-land ; 
Zebulon had the house, with the large 
kitchen garden and adjacent meadows. 
He gave up the ground floor to his 
brother, with whom he took his meals 
He himself dwelt in 
the upper story, where he had a 
large cheerful room, one of whose 
windows looked up the main street of 
the village, and the others across a 
patch of meadow to the Rhine. Here 
he sat upon his board and plied his 
needle; nothing could happen in the 
neighbourhood without his seeing it, 
and with every boatman who put into 
shore he had his word of gossip, and 
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got the latest news from Mayence or 
Emmerich. And thus his life passed 
pleasantly away, and he grew an old 
bachelor almost without knowing it. 

For twenty years the brothers had 
lived together in harmony, greatly to 
the advantage of Caspar’s children, 
who were all day in their uncle’s 
room, looking out of the great win- 
dows, and coaxing him to make them 
all manner of puppets and dolls, at 
the twilight hour, when it grew too 
dark to work. When one of them 
was old enough to go to school, he 
got saucy to Zebulon, because he had 
heard his playfellows making game of 
him; and thenceforward they would 
all, in turn, be troublesome and im- 
pertinent, until their uncle took them 
by the arm and sent them down stairs. 
This he was accustomed to do to all 
or any of his nephews and nieces. 

Suddenly the devil laid an egg in 
the household. Caspar had now 
twelve children, small and big, like 
the pipes of an organ. He had been 
frugal and prudent, and had increased 
his farm by the purchase of new 
pieces of land. ‘This made a larger 
number of labourers requisite, and at 
lust his wife found the ground floor of 
the house too small. She plagued 
her husband to build a new house by 
the side of the old one: it must not 
be of wood and clay, but a good brick 
house, with a wainscotted room in it. 
For a long while Caspar would not 
listen to her, for he said to himself 
that, for the cost of a new house, he 
could buy a dozen cows and an acre 
of land. But his wife preferred a fine 
house and no cows. Reader, if ever 
you wished for cows, and your wife 
for a new house, you assuredly re- 
member that the house was built, and 
that the beasts were not bought. 

But the ground for the house ? 
Nothing could be done till brother 
Zebulon agreed to give that : for the 
land all round the paternal dwelling 
belonged to him, and he had fine 
vegetables in the garden, and produc- 
tive fruit-trees in the meadow, and 
twice a-week he sent down the pro- 
duce by the market-boat to Rees or 
Cleves, and in this way had made 
many a hard dollar, and had now a 
round sum out at interest. The 
garden especially was a great enjoy- 
ment to him; it did him good, when 
he rose from his tailor’s board, to 
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busy himself with light garden-work, 
such as sowing, planting, grafting, and 
the like. Caspar, although he had 
abundance of land and many broad 
fields, had nothing near the village 
except a small worthless strip, which 
lay between the house and the towing 
path. His wife had conditioned for 
this when the property was divided, 
to use it as a drying-ground for her 
linen. It was an uneven sandy bit of 
soil, and sloped so much towards the 
river that it was flooded almost every 
year. 

The best possible place for the 
house would have been Zebulon’s 
kitchen garden. It was high and dry, 
had a pretty view of the river, and the 
soil was firm and well suited for 
cellars and foundations. From the 
very first this had been the wife’s 
opinion, and now she spoke it out. 
When Caspar heard it he scratched 
his head, and said she had better break 
the matter herself to brother Zebulon. 

This she did the very next evening 
after supper, when grace had been said 
and the children sent to bed. She 
treated the subject as a thing quite of 
course, and made no doubt but that 
Zebulon would act brotherly, and let 
them have the garden a_ bargain. 
Zebulon made no answer, but rose 
from his chair, handed Caspar, ac- 
cording to his regular habit of an 
evening, a pinch from his snuff-box, 
wished him, as he sneezed, God’s 
blessing and a good night, in the 
same breath, and walked up stairs to 
bed. 

But there was no sleep for Zebulon 
that night. For the first hour he lay 
thinking of the beautiful cherry and 
apricot espaliers which, only three 
years before, he had got into good 
bearing with the greatest possible 
trouble, and after planting, in vain, 
six different sets of young trees. In 
the second hour he thought of his 
ranunculuses, to which he had allotted 
the warmest and best bed in the 
garden: his ranunculuses were his 
pride, no one in the neighbourhood, 
not even the nurserymen in the adja- 
cent towns, could compete with him 
for variety of sorts. After midnight 
his fancy led him along the neat, 
well-kept walk, for which he himself 
had brought the gravel—two hundred 
barrowfuls at the least—with thesweat 
of his brow and the toil of his arms, 
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from the river’s edge; and he paced 
round the neat little plot in the 
middle, bordered with sea-shells, 
which he had sent for on purpose from 
Schevening. Just as the watchman 
called one o'clock, his very heart was 
touched by the recollection of the 
beautiful thick asparagus which he 
every year gathered from the raised 
bed under the hedge; at two o’clock 
he was full of his fine summer cab- 
bage; at three he was preoccupied 
with green pease ; and towards morn- 
ing all these things, the apricots and 
the shells, the cabbages and the ranun- 
culuses, the pease and the asparagus, 
whirled confusedly through his brain. 
And he thought how these were all to 
be uprooted and cut down, merely to 
make room for a house which would 
stand just as well anywhere else ; and 
how, in his old days, he should have 
to lay out a new garden, and perhaps 
never eat of its fruits. 

At last a happy thought struck 
Zebulon: he took a resolution, and 
went sedately and cheerfully down 
stairs to his noontide meal. His 
sister-in-law did not look very kindly 
on him, for she was vexed that he 
had not immediately agreed to her 
wishes. But she held her tongue, 
expecting him to revive the subject. 
At last, seeing him silent, she got 
impatient, and came out with an ab- 
rupt question. ‘‘ Well, brother-in- 
law,” she said, “has night brought 
you good counsel? For how much 
are we to have the garden?” 

‘* Send away the children,” replied 
Zebulon ; ‘‘ we can talk better with- 
out them.” 

The children gone, he continued. 
“Dear sister-in-law,” he said, “I 
cannot spare the garden ; it is so pro- 
fitable to me that I cannot give it 
you a bargain, as behoves between 
brothers. The soil of the meadow is 
not suitable for flowers and vegetables 
—TI cannot make a garden there—and, 
besides, it would take me too long. 
But it must be all one to you, whether 
you build a few yards to the right or 
to the left. Choose a place in the 
meadow for the house, and for a good 
yard besides. Don’t be modest about 
it; you are welcome to a good half 
acre. What I have will go to your 
children, and I have no need to 
boggle at trifles ; the half acre is yours 
as a free gift.” 
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This was spoken like a brother, 
and Caspar already stretched forth 
his hand to grasp that of Zebulon 
and heartily thank him. But his 
wife was not content, because she 
would have it as she had decided, and 
not otherwise. ‘‘ No,” she said, ‘‘ in 
yonder swamp will I not build; I 
would rather remain in this house.” 

‘*¢ As you please,” replied Zebulon, 
“‘and I trust you have all made a 
good dinner.” And therewith he 
walked, quite friendly, out of the 
room, and went up to the workshop. 
When he was gone, his sister-in-law’s 
anger burst forth. If he had answered 
her rudely, and given her an excuse 
to vent her vexation, it is possible 
that, after a good scold, they might 
have been friends again. As it was, 
her husband bore the brunt. 

‘“‘ A pretty fellow you are,” she be- 
gan, ‘‘ without a word to say in your 
wife’s behalf! So it is with us poor 
women: blow high, blow low, ’tis all 
one to you men; and when we stand 
up for ourselves, and for the good of 
our poor children, we are set down as 
scolds and termagants.” 

“* Wife,” said Caspar, “‘ the meadow 
is good enough to build upon, and we 
get it a gift.” 

‘“*T will not have it,” cried the 
angry woman. ‘ Sooner would I 
build upon the scrap of land by the 
water’s edge, which is our own al- 
ready. It would vex that crooked 
Scissor-legs to spoil his view of the 
Rhine, and stop his chat with the 
boatmen, the old gossip, the—” 

‘* None but a fool would build 
there,” interrupted Caspar. ‘The 
spring-thaws and the floods would 
suffer no house to stand there long. 
But I must be off to the farm.” And 
he left the room. 

Meanwhile Zebulon sat upon his 
board, and sewed together bits of 
gaudy cloth to make a jacket which 
he had promised his youngest nephew, 
little Peter, for his new punchinello. 
The child had been three times to 
fetch it, and as his uncle had promised 
him it should be ready by three 
o'clock, his fourth visit might soon be 
expected. 

Three o'clock struck: the jacket 
was ready, but little Peter came not. 
Zebulon took up some other work : 
‘‘ the boy’s gone a-fishing,” he thought 
to himself. Four o’clock struck, still 
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no Peter appeared; neither came the 
other children, although it was their 
usual custom, after school, to eat their 
bread and cheese in their uncle’s room. 
** They will be making a bonfire in the 
potato field,” said Zebulon ; ‘* or can 
anything have happened to them?” 

But when five o’clock struck, he 
heard the urchins shouting and running 
about in the rooms below. He went 
to the stair-head and called out— 
‘* Peter, bring your doll, the jacket is 
ready.” 

** No, uncle,” answered the little 
fellow ; ‘‘I don’t want the jacket any 
more.” 

Zebulon returned to his board, 
fetched the gay many- coloured jacket, 
held it up to the children, and said— 
* Who will have it, if Peter does not 
want it?” 

“I,” cried Michael, the youngest 
boy but one ; and already his foot was 
on the stairs when his elder sister, the 
pert Anna, sprang forward and pulled 
him back by the arm so violently that 
he fell to the ground. ‘ Keep your 
jacket, uncle,” she said. ‘* Mother 
says you are a bad uncle, and that 
you have no heart for your brother’s 
children, and so we will take nothing 
more from you. And mother says, too, 
that we are not to go any more into 
your room.” 

** Yes,” cried one of the boys, ‘‘ and 
I shan’t go any more to see you, you 
Uncle Scissor-legs. Oho! Uncle Scis- 
sor-legs |” 

And thereupon the entire gang, big 
and little, Michael included, shouted 
in treble chorus; ‘* Oho, Uncle Scissor- 
legs! Uncle Scissor-legs !” 

Zebulon turned as white as chalk 
with anger, and looked round for his 
yard-measure to thrash the little rab- 
ble; but he felt his legs totter, and 
went slowly back into his room. 
He tore the jacket into shreds, and 
threw them out of the window. 
Then he climbed upon his board and 
began furiously to sew at a waistcoat. 
When it was done he found he had 
sewn in the sleeve on the wrong side ; 
he threw it from him, pulled on his 
coat, took his cane and went out—to 
the public-house. 

When Caspar had done working in 
the fields, he also did not feel very 
comfortable in his mind. He had no 
inclination to go home, and thought 
to himself—‘* My wife has made a 
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blunder of it with brother Zebulon, so 
it’s for her to make matters up again 
at supper: I will go to the public- 
house.” And so, because the brothers 
avoided each other, they met the 
sooner, and that in presence of stran- 
gers. When Caspar entered the 
tavern, Zebulon was sitting in a cor- 
ner, reading a Rhine newspaper. He 
looked ill, and before him—an unusual 
circumstance—stood a pint of wine. 
Heretofore the brothers had always 
drank their wine together, and out of 
the same bottle; but upon this even- 
ing Caspar, as soon as he saw his 
brother, called for rum. A dozen of 
the villagers were in the room. 

** Well, Caspar,” said the Assessor, 
‘¢ so you are going to build, I hear?” 

‘*Do you know that already?” 
was the answer. ‘‘ Yes, please God, 
next spring.” 

** And where?” 

‘Don’t know yet; not yet agreed 
with my next neighbour.” 

Zebulon looked up a moment from 
his newspaper, and the brothers’ eyes 
met. ‘It isn’t every one that’s 
obliging,” continued Caspar. 

Zebulon laid down the newspaper, 
took off his spectacles, but said no- 
thing. 

‘* I’m thinking,” said the Assessor, 
“that the best place would be on 
your brother’s meadow.” 

‘* Yes,” said Caspar; ‘‘ and that 
is where it will be, I suppose.” 

‘* On what meadow do you mean, 

Caspar?” said Zebulon across the 
table. 
‘* Well, on yours, as we decided to- 
day.” 
*“¢+T know nothing of the decision,” 
replied Zebulon. ‘‘ Since five o’clock 
this afternoon, not a hand’s-breadth of 
my meadow is to be sold or given 
away.” 

‘¢ Indeed,” said Caspar; ‘I knew 
nothing of that. I dare say we will 
talk it over again to-morrow, at 
dinner.” 

“IT dine no more at your wife’s 
table,” replied Zebulon. ‘1 have 
agreed with the host here for my 
board, till next spring.” 

“ And next spring ?” 

‘Then I shall begin housekeeping 
myself, and take a cook ; I shall live 
above and she below.” 

“We live below,” said Caspar. 

“Yes, but next spring you will 
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live there no longer. I have just 
asked the Assessor to give you 
warning to quit come next May.” 

** Zebulon,” cried Caspar, striking 
the table with his fist, ‘‘ am I to build 
on your meadow or not?” 

“ie.” 

“‘Or in your garden ?” 

“* No.” 

“ And am no longer to inhabit my 
father’s house ?” 

“No.” 

** Then will I build on the strip be- 
tween the house and the Rhine, or 
may Satan seize me, and the spirits 
in this glass turn to flames and fire 
in my throat! Good night, men.” 
And so saying he swallowed down 
his rum, and burst out of the house. 

Early next morning came the 
Assessor, and, in Zebulon’s name, 
gave Caspar and his wife notice to 
quit. The woman was frightened 
mow that things looked so serious, 
and would gladly have accepted the 
half acre of meadow. It was her 
opinion that Caspar should go up- 
stairs, and give his brother a few fair 
words. But, in his turn, Caspar was 
stubborn, and far too proud to knock 
under. With his two eldest sons he 
walked down to the river, and forth- 
with cut down the trees which grew 
there. As they were at work, 
Zebulon put his nightcapped head 
out of the window: ‘Good morning 
to you,” said he, very quietly, ‘ and 
good luck to your undertaking.” 

It was a wretched building-ground. 
Squeezed up between the house and 
the towing-path, there was space 
only for asingle row ofrooms. ‘* All 
the better,” thought Caspar; ‘I will 
build three stories, one over the 
other, and so shorten Zebulon’s 
allowance of daylight.” But on the 
side next the river he had to build a 
strong stone parapet, and that was 
no joke. ‘There was so little room 
for the stables, that, when complete, 
they held fewer oxen by half-a-dozen 
than did those of the old house. On 
the other hand, Caspar managed to 
build them in such a manner that they 
darkened Zebulon’s side window, and 
intercepted his view of the village, 
thus depriving him of the chief 
amusement he had when he sat at his 
work. 

With many curses, and much vexa- 
tion, the roof was got on the house 
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before winter came. The brothers no 
longer spoke to each other when they 
met ; the whole village laughed at 
them, but this only strengthened them 
in their obstinacy. When Caspar 
wanted clothes made, he employed 
a tailor from another village. His 
children did their uncle all the harm 
they could, and had no longer any 
mercy on his fruit and flowers. 

When spring came, and Caspar 
went to live in his new house, things 
improved a little, but yet no great 
deal. It is bad enough to have an 
enemy when one lives in a town, but 
in the country it is still worse. For 
in the town one can avoid him, if one 
will; but in the country one daily 
meets him, at fair and market, at the 
tavern and at parish meetings, at 
work and in one’s walks; and then 
one’s food tastes sour afterwards. 

One day Caspar said to the inn- 
keeper—‘' I am well housed now ; I 
have a pleasant view all around and 
look right into the village: that 
pleases my wife, and is a great 
amusement to her.” ‘The innkeeper 
repeated this to Zebulon, and next 
morning bricklayers came, and built 
upon three sides of Caspar’s house, 
but upon his brother’s ground, two 
six-foot walls, and stuck good store 
of broken glass upon the top of each 
of them. Between these walls 
Zebulon planted, with his own hand, 
a row of young poplars, tended and 
watered them day after day, and 
paid the watchman handsomely to 
see that no one injured them in the 
night. Caspar’s children got nothing 
from these walls but cut hands and 
sore knees ; and meanwhile the 
poplars grew apace, and by the 
following spring had so fenced in 
Caspar’s house that he had to burn 
candles at four in the afternoon. 
It was all up with the pleasant 
prospect that so rejoiced his wife. 
And what was still worse, the wall 
separated the children from all their 
old playgrounds, and now they lay 
the whole day by the water-side ; 
their mother could not get them from 
it ; and, when the river was high, she 
had constant anxiety and trouble. 
At last Caspar was obliged to hire a 
servant, solely to look after the 
children. 

On a certain autumn day, soon 
after the after-grass had been got in, 
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Zebulon was seated at work, when 
his brother’s eldest son entered the 
room, without knocking, walked up to 
the tailor’s board, and said, ‘‘ Uncle 
Zebulon, father lets you know—” 

‘* Take off your cap,” said Zebulon, 
‘“‘when you speak to your father’s 
brother.” 

‘“* My father told me nothing about 
that,” answered the young fellow, and 
kept his cap on. ‘He bade me tell 
you that, up yonder, where your mea- 
dows begin, the dike and fence are 
worn out. Father says that concerns 
you as well as him; and that, if you 
will help and pay your share of a new 
stone dike, with an osier hedge, he is 
ready to do so too.” 

Then said Zebulon, *‘ He has more 
need of it than I, for if there is a flood 
in spring, and no new dike, his house 
will be full of water. Tell your father, 
however, that I would have agreed to 
his proposal, if he had not sent such a 
clown to make it.” 

The lad turned on his heel, and 
walked away without further greeting. 
When he told his father the answer 
he had got, Caspar said, ‘I am not 
going to spend my money to pro- 
tect the meadows of that niggardly 
churl. Thank God! I am rich, and 
my land lies high and dry; and 
though my house were to float down 
the Rhine, I should not be ruined.” 

Accordingly, no dike was made. 
That autumn the Rhine rose higher 
than usual; and when it again sub- 
sided, Zebulon walked out with an 
anxious heart to visit his meadows. 
True enough, the last remains of the 
old wall were washed away, and a 
great piece of meadow ground was 
stripped of its grass: there was full an 
acre and a half of bare earth, thickly 
strewn with barren sand and gravel. 
Zebulon easily calculated that, includ- 
ing the unavoidable expense of a new 
dike, he was a thousand dollars the 
poorer. And he thought to himself— 
‘“‘It were better that my brother had 
the half acre of meadow for his house, 
and I the whole acre over and above, 
which is now completely spoiled.” 
But he quickly banished the reflection, 
when he walked along the wet towing- 
path in front of Caspar’s house, and 
saw the whole family, great and small, 
hard at work with buckets, to bale 
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the water out of the cellars, and Cas- 
par’s wife wringing her hands, because 
her whole year's stock of sour-kraut 
and newly preserved beans was spoiled 
in the casks. To Zebulon this sight 
was like a cool dressing to a smarting 
sore. 

But ttere was a severe rod in 
pickle for Zebulon. That same au- 
tumn he heard the banns published in 
church, for the marriage of his eldest 
niece Lizzy with a young farmer of 
the neighbourhood : and this was done 
without a word to him, the nearest 
relative! Lizzy was his goddaughter, 
she had always been his favourite 
niece, and for many a long year he 
had stored up for her a heavy gold 
chain, with bright ducats hanging from 
it, which had come to him out of his 
mother’s inheritance. And now—— 

The wedding day came: Zebulon 
was not invited. Although the au- 
tumn was far advanced, there was a 
warm gleam of sun, and the tables 
for the marriage-feast were laid out 
in the open air, hard by his house 
door. From his upper windows he 
beheld the joyous preparations, and 
swallowed his vexation as best he 
might; but when the bride appeared 
in her beautiful new dress, which he 
had not cut and sewn,* and which, 
therefore, as he thought, fitted her 
very badly, two large and bitter tears 
escaped from his old eyes. He could 
no longer resist the sounds of mirth 
and rejoicing, which floated up to his 
ears through the branches of the pop- 
lars. He dressed himself, put the 
gold chain and the clinking glittering 
ducats, so long intended for Lizzy, in 
his breeches pocket, and went down 
stairs. 

But for the spiteful walls he him- 
self had built, he might have slipped 
out by the back-door, and have reached 
the wedding party almost unperceived ; 
as it was, he had to make a circuit, 
and pass between the rows of tables. 
Stepping softly, and with downcast 
eyes, he approached the feast. Lizzy 
saw him and blushed crimson, her 
mother saw him and turned deadly 
pale; a malicious smile spread over 
the faces of most of the guests at the 
prominence thus given to the gross 
breach of family love and family usages. 
Caspar sprang from his seat. I 





* In Germany there are tailors for women’s clothes, Damen-kleider-macher. 
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believe his intention was to offer his 
brother a glass of -wine, and I also 
believe that, had he done so, Zebulon 
would have remained, and Lizzy’s 
marriage would have marked the date 
of a new bond of harmony and affec- 
tion. But just then, the youngest of 
Caspar’s children called out to the 
great house-dog, which upon that day 
was unchained, that he might share 
the general joy, ‘ Towler, Towler, 
there is Uncle Scissor-legs!” The dog 
was good-tempered enough, and in- 
capable of hurting a child; but the 
little rascals had more than once, 
when he was chained up, set him at 
their uncle, to frighten poor Zebulon. 
Towler now rushed from under the 
table, and made a furious charge at 
the tailor’s legs; Zebulon, who was 
prepared for everything, struck him a 
severe blow across the teeth with his 
walking-cane, and at the same moment 
Caspar gave him a tremendous kick 
in the ribs, so that the brute fled back 
howling under the table. But Zebulon 
looked wrathfully at the family, and 
said—‘‘ 1 am going away; you have 
no need to bring dogs to drive your 
nearest relative from his niece’s wed- 
ding.” Far quicker than he came he 
strode through the guests, and disap- 
peared behind the angle of the house. 

Quietly went Zebulon through 
stubble-field and pasture to the gold- 
smith in the nearest town, sold him 
the chain, and dropped the louis-d’ors 
he received for it into the same pocket 
in which the chain had been. Then 
he crossed the market-place to the 
- office of the notary, had an hour’s con- 
ference with him, and made an early 
appointment with him for the next 
morning at his own house. Then he 
returned home, joined the drinkers at 
the village inn, and asked the barber 
and the farrier, the two greatest gossips 
in the parish, to come to him next 
morning, to witness his signature. 
Upon their promising to do so, he 
treated them to the best wine, and 
played cards with them till late in the 
night. In this way he got rid of two 
of the gold pieces he had received for 
his gold chain—which was just what 
he desired. At midnight, when the 
marriage-feast was at an end, he went 
home and to bed. 

The notary came, the witnesses also. 
Zebulon had a female relation in the 
Oberland, whom he could not bear, 
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because she had misconducted herself 
as a young girl, and disgrace to the 
family had been with great difficulty 
averted by a hasty marriage. ‘To her 
and her children he now bequeathed 
by will his house and land, and every- 
thing else he possessed; with a clause, 
providing that the bequest should be 
null and void, if ever the heirs suffered 
the walls and the row of poplars to 
fall into decay, or if at any time they 
sold any portion of the land to his 
brother Caspar, or his descendants. 
The notary’s fees swallowed up the 
rest of the price of the chain, with the 
exception of a ten-groschen bit, which 
Zebulon threw into the poor-box on 
the following Sunday. He strictly and 


-repeatedly forbade the two witnesses to 


divulge what had passed. They ofcourse 
knew nothing more pressing than to 
tell it to everybody ; and before even- 
ing twenty tongues had repeated to 
Caspar, in confidence, the edifying tale. 

Money weighs heavy everywhere, 
but especially in country places, where 
men, and often maidens, are valued by 
what they possess. Caspar soon 
observed that he no longer passed for 
half so rich a man as formerly. It was 
very well known that Zebulon, from 
his garden, and his rich meadows, and 
his tailor’s trade, derived about as 
good an income as did Caspar from his 
farm; and that, moreover, having 
neither chick nor child, he did not 
spend a tithe of his gains. Besides 
this, he had his father’s solid, well-built 
house, whilst Caspar had the unsafe, 
newly-constructed dwelling by the 
water’s edge ; and when the property 
of the latter came to be divided 
amongst twelve children, the share of 
each would be very smallindeed. By 
the neighbours, both old and young, 
all these calculations were quickly 
made. The mayor’s son of a neigh- 
bouring village had long been paying 
attention to Anna, Caspar’s second 
daughter, (the same who had pulled 
Michael off his uncle’s staircase,) and 
on Lizzy’s wedding-day they had 
almost come to an understanding; 
but now he kept away, and for a 
long time Anna looked far less pert 
than was her wont. Caspar himself 
had hoped to be chosen assessor at the 
next opportunity ; but when it came 
to an election, everybody said it was 
not proper to bestow that office on a 
man who was at feud with one of his 
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neighbours, and so the choice fell up- 
on a richer peasant, although he, in- 
stead of one enemy, had at least half- 
a-dozen. In his own house, too, 
Caspar had daily fresh vexations to 
endure. His wife reproached him with 
his obstinacy, saying she had never 
seriously intended him to build on 
that damp spot by the river. His 
children, in whose hearts the seeds of 
hatred had been early sown, had 
learned, whilst playing tricks to their 
uncle, to despise the parents who 
connived at their misconduct. The 
elder sons and daughters looked upon 
their father and mother as the cause 
of their losing their uncle’s rich inheri- 
tance; and Anna, abandoned by 
suitors, had not a good word left 
for her parents. The curse of 
hatred was upon the whole family, 
and Caspar, as he followed his oxen 
across his fields, would often say to 
himself,—‘t Were I but three years 
younger, I well know what I would 
do. But since this has lasted three 
years, it must last till my death.” And 
thereupon, he struck the goad so 
sharply into the oxen that they sprang 
aside, and the furrow went askew. 

A hard winter came. In January 
and February it snowed incessantly ; 
atnight it froze, and the snow remained 
on the ground. Upon the Lower 
Rhine the thaw was looked forward 
to with much uneasiness. March was 
well advanced before it came: then 
the vane suddenly swung round from 
north to south-west, and in a single 
day the black earth everywhere 
pierced through its snowy covering. 
The Rhine rose, and a terrible flood 
was to be apprehended, if the thaw 
were as sudden and lasting in the 
mountains as in the lowlands. Had 
there but been a proper dike made in 
the autumn! Now it was too late; 
there was barely time to think of a 
make-shift. Caspar’s stubborn mood 
yielded to his anxiety for his wife, 
children, and home. Without again 
asking or waiting for bis brother’s help, 
he replaced the demolished rampart by 
arow of large fir-stems, set deep in 
the ground, and filled up the intervals 
with strong wicker-work, so as to 
break the force of the flood. He thus 
made sure of time to save at least the 
most valuable of his goods. 

The river rose higher and higher: 
Caspar took away his wife and chil- 
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dren in a boat ; the water was up to 
the second floor. He himself still 
remained in the dangerous building, 
like the captain of a ship, sticking to 
his wrecked vessel till it sinks. His 
fir-tree barricade held together fam- 
ously, and he strengthened it with a 
great barn-door, which he managed 
to fix against the weakest part of the 
wicker-work parapet. This increased 
the value of his breakwater, and 
further protected the house from the 
force of the flood. At times, when the 
eddies were unusually violent, the fir- 
trees bent and cracked, as though they 
would have given way; but their 
elasticity preserved them, and again 
they righted themselves. If the river 
did not further increase—and at last 
the rise seemed to have discontinued— 
the house was saved. 

But one evening dark clouds over- 
spread the sky—a strong wind blew 
from the west, and drove the waves 
over towards the village. The rain 
fell in torrents, the river rose two feet 
an hour, and the water began to 
climb the walls of Zebulon’s house. 
Zebulon lay down in his clothes upon 
the bed on his upper floor. His house 
had never yet been endangered by the 
floods ; so he had not thought of leav- 
ing it, and had not even provided a 
boat ; and although his brother, also 
blockaded in his fortress, had a skiff 
moored to his window, he had no 
mind to ask his assistance. But, in 
fact, he was nowise anxious, for he 
relied upon the strength of his house. 
He kept a lamp burning, and read a 
volume of sermons. 

Suddenly, however, Zebulon saw 
the water bubble up between the 
boards of the floor like a mountain 
stream in early spring. His hair 
bristled with terror: he looked around 
and saw the invading element gush in 
over the threshold of the room. He 
jumped up and opened the door, and 
was almost carried off his legs by the 
torrent that entered ; and hardly had 
he time to get upon his table when the 
water was level with the window- 
sill. <A frightful death stared him in 
the face ; if the water rose to the top 
of the windows, he must be drowned 
or stifled. He made his way to the 
window that looked towards the 
village, and shouted for help; but the 
roaring of the stream and the sharp 
whistling of the wind mocked his 
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utmost efforts to be heard, and the 
water plashed in and out, and reached 
up to his breast. On this side there 
was no chance of rescue, but on the 
side of the river a faint hope remained. 
Close to the window-shutter stood one 
of the spiteful poplars. He waded to 
his bed, rolled up a dry blanket and 
secured it round his neck. Then he 
climbed cautiously upon the window 
ledge: the poplar stood firm, and a 
stout branch offered itself to his hand. 
At a short distance he distinguished 
the roof of his brother’s house, still 
above water. He saw Caspar, with 
a lantern in his hand, getting out of 
the top window into a boat ; he called 
to him, but so great was the uproar 
that it was impossible he should be 
heard. With great exertion Caspar 
pulled his boat under the lee of the 
breakwater; whilst Zebulon climbed 
up his poplar as high as its branches 
would bear him, and waited for 
daylight and succour. ‘To his great 
joy, he presently observed that the 
water was falling as fast as it had 
risen: it was soon below the window 
through which he had passed, and he 
began to think of abandoning his 
uncomfortable refuge, and re-entering 
his room. Whilst congratulating 
himself on his escape, and just as day 
began to dawn, the wind again rose 
and blew in short but violent gusts. 
Again the river rolled more wildly, 
and the poplars swayed to and fro. 
Zebulon was on the very point of ef- 
fecting a retreat through his window, 
when he heard a terrible crash proceed 
from the breakwater. The roof of his 
brother’s house sank plashing into the 
flood ; and in the whirl of waters that 
ensued, the strong poplar tree to which 
he had clung was twisted round and 
round, as though it had been but a 
sapling, until its branches, and even 
its topmost spray, were at times 
submerged. Like the tree, Zebulon 
was fain to yield to the blast: now 
under water, now whirled dripping 
through the air, he clasped his poplar 
in a desperate embrace. Suddenly 
he experienced a violent shock: the 
branch to which he trusted seemed 
to hurl him from it, and he fell 
heavily upon something hard. Stun- 
ned and bewildered, and with the blood 
streaming from his nose, he felt him- 
self borne rapidly down stream. 
On recovering his senses sufficiently 
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to look around him, he found that he 
was lying upon the great barn door 
which had formed part of the break- 
water. At the other end of the door 
sat a man, and that man was his 
brother Caspar. 

When Caspar, warned by the 
rocking of the walls, abandoned his 
house, he dared not row towards the ° 
village, lest in the darkness he 
should strike against a tree, or be 
overwhelmed by the rush of waters. 
He succeeded in reaching the break- 
water, which still stood firm. There 
he lay at anchor, sheltered from the 
storm, and with the force of the flood 
broken. But when, towards morning, 
those violent gusts of wind occurred, 
they drove the waves directly against 
the barricade: after a few shocks, 
four of the fir-trees were literally 
washed out of the ground, and the 
breach thus made was_ instantly 
followed by the demolition of the 
entire fabric. The heavy barn door, 
broken from its fastenings, fell within 
a few inches of Caspar’s head, and 
knocked his frail bark to splinters, 
whilst he, as sole chance of salvation, 
scrambled upon the door. The flood, 
now unimpeded, roared down against 
his house, whose destruction he 
witnessed ; and it was whilst he was 
whirled in the vortex occasioned by 
its fall, that Zebulon, shaken from 
his tree, fell upon the door. Upon 
beholding a man thus suddenly thrown 
on his frail raft, Caspar’s first impulse 
was to push him off, lest the weight 
of two persons should be more than it 
would bear. But his better feelings 
quickly banished the thought; and 
when by the gray. twilight he recog- 
nised his detested brother, he contented 
himself with getting as far from him 
as possible. So sat the pair, each at 
his own extremity of the door, 
which drove down stream with 
terrible speed. 

Daylight brought little consolation 
to the house-wrecked voyagers. ‘The 
clouds cleared away, and the storm 
was stilled; but on all sides a vast 
expanse of troubled waters, strewed 
with furniture, uprooted trees, and 
carcasses of cattle, offered itself to 
their view. Boats dared not venture 
into the furious current: if at times 
their door was borne near the bank, 
the people who saw it were either 
afraid, or too occupied with their 
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own losses to attempt the rescue of 
the brothers. Scarcely a minute 
passed that they were not threatened 
with death, by the violent contact of 
their crazy raft with floating timber, 
or with the trees which seemed, since 
the flood, to grow in the bed of the 
stream. To add to their miseries, 
the wind chopped round to the north, 
and blew icy-cold through their wet 
clothes. Zebulon took the blanket 
which he had fastened round his neck, 
unfolded it, and wrapped it around 
him. But even with this covering, 
his teeth chattered for cold. 

In that hour of suffering and great 
danger, many a good old saying about 
Christian forgiveness and brotherly 
love came into Zebulon’s head, and 
pressed hard upon his conscience. 
But, just as his heart began to soften, 
he thought of the pleasant view out 
of his upper windows, which his 
brother’s house had _ intercepted ; 
and he thought of his sister-in-law ; 
and above all, the day of Lizzy’s 
wedding recurred to his memory, and 
then his heart became hardened as 
before. 

Caspar was still more troubled in 
his conscience, and he muttered to 
himself one prayer after another. 
The cold was intense, and every mo- 
ment he was moreand more benumbed. 
Suddenly it occurred to him, that, just 
before he got into the boat, he had put 
a flask of spirits into his pocket in case 
of need. He felt for it; and behold 
there it was, well corked and unbro- 
ken. Hetook a famous pull at it, and 
his blood circulated more freely, and 
his eyes sparkled. At sight of this, 
poor Zebulon’s teeth chattered worse 
than ever. Caspar perceived it, and 
quite slowly, as though he counted 
his words, he said to his brother ; 

*¢ Zebulon, will you take a pull?” 

The tailor’s countenance brightened 
at the offer: his need was too great, 
his stubborn spirit was broken, and a 
whispered “ yes” escaped from his set 
teeth. Caspar crept cautiously to the 
middle of the door, and Zebulon as 
cautiously to meet him; for they 
dared not attempt to stand up, lest 
they should capsize the raft. The 
one offered the flask; the other re- 
ceived it, and took a deep draught. 
But with returning warmth their 
ancient spite revived. Zebulon gave 
back the bottle, said, ‘I thank you;” 
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and turned his back upon Caspar, to 
resume his place at the end of the 
door. 

For another hour the two men 
were hurried along; the sun shone 
brightly, and nature calm herself 
after her recent convulsion. Caspar, 
worn out by the fatigues of the last 
few days and nights, could not keep 
himself awake, and his head nodded 
to and fro. Zebulon saw his brother’s 
danger, and this time he spoke first. 
‘* Caspar,” he said, ‘lie down and 
sleep, or you will drown me; I will 
keep watch, and awake you if any- 
thing happens.” 

Caspar did not need to be told 
twice, but let himself fall forward, 
laid his head upon his arms, and began 
tosnore. Zebulon crept softly towards 
him, took off the blanket, which was 
now dry, and laid it carefully over 
his brother. 

Another hour passed, and Zebulon 
perceived that their progress became 
less rapid. He looked around him, 
and uttered an exclamation of heart- 
felt joy. They had reached a place 
where the stream took a bend to the 
right, and by some accident their raft 
had got out of the main current, and 
was driving through calmer water 
towards a black line, which looked 
like a bank. When Zebulon had 
noticed all this, he awoke his brother. 
Caspar sat up and stretched himself. 
‘¢ T know the place,” he said. ‘*Yonder 
black line is a dam, in front of which 
we shall find still water: if we can 
but reach it, a walk along its summit 
will take us to shore.” In their joy 
at this prospect of deliverance, they 
took another dram ; and Caspar gave 
back the blanket to his brother, and 
continued to watch the course of their 
raft. 

‘* How isit,” hesuddenly exclaimed, 
“that we advance so fast, and our 
speed seems to increase—if that be 
indeed a dam ?” 

He rose to his feet, and, shading his 
eyes with his hands, looked sharply 
before him. After gazing thus for a 
few moments, his countenance fell. 

*¢ Now are we indeed lost,” he said, 
in a hollow voice. ‘‘ There is a 
break in the dike, and we are caught 
in the current that sets towards the 
opening. Do you see? we swim each 
moment faster. Yonder foam the 
furious waters: we shall drive 
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against the bank, and our destruction 
is certain.” 

And so it was. More swiftly than 
any steamboat they shot along to the 
narrow rent in the dike, through 
which the water poured with the force 
of a cataract, and against whose rugged 
sides the door must inevitably bedasbed 
to pieces. ‘* Three minutes more,” 
groaned Caspar, falling on his knees, 
like a criminal before the block—“ ay, 
in three minutes, all is over.” 

But Zebulon averted his eyes from 
the broken dike, and fixed them upon 
Caspar. “Brother,” he said, in a 
loud firm tone, ‘“‘ are we to appear 
as enemies before the judgment-seat 
ofGod?” 

Then Caspar's heart melted, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Brother, forgive me!” 
he threw himself into Zebulon’s arms. 
For the first time for four years the 
two men felt their hearts glow towards 
each other with the warmth of brother- 
ly love. Tears of joy and affection 
rolled down their cheeks, and on the 
verge of death they were happier than 
they for long had been in their dis- 
united and vindictive existence. 

A roar of waters, and a violent agita- 
tion of their raft, put an.end to the 
close embrace in which for upwards of 
a minute they had held each other. 
In expectation of instant death, both 
looked in the direction of the dike. 
But no dike was there. Bewildered 
with surprise, they turned their heads, 
and, behold! it wasbehindthem. In 
themoment of their reconciliation, they 
had passed unharmed through the very 
jaws of death. The door upon which 
they knelt, and which appeared at 
least as wide as the opening in the 
dike, had passed through it, by a seem- 
ing miracle, without striking either 
right or left. They were saved; at a 
short distance before them lay the 
land, towards which the subsiding 
waves were now gently floating them. 
Yet a few minutes, and their raft was 
aground on the slope of an inundated 
field. 

Arm in arm went the brothers to 
the nearest village, where they dried 
their clothes and obtained food. Gladly 
would they have rested there a night, 
but they thought of the anxiety of 
Caspar’s wife and children. Caspar 
sold his barn door, Zebulon his blan- 
ket; and this, with some little money 
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they had in their pockets, farnished 
funds for the journey. All the roads 
near the river were flooded ; they had 
to make a circuit over the mountains, 
and the distance they had floated in 
six hours was a three days’ march on 
foot. But the three days seemed 
shorter to them than the six hours; 
for in those three days’ intimate com- 
munion, they went over all that had 
occurred to them in the previous four 
years ; old feelings of kindness and 
mutual dependence resumed their 
sway, and they laid plans of future 
happiness for both. In the last town 
they passed through, Zebulon stopped 
at a notary’s, and destroyed a will he 
had lying there. 

Late upon the third evening they 
reached their home. ‘The river was 
sinking fast; the poplars with their 
double wall, and the new house which 
had been the apple of discord, had dis- 
appeared, and left no trace of their 
existence. Caspar lingered a little in 
the rear; Zebulon stole softly round 
the corner of his house, which stood 
firm and uninjured. * His sister-in-law, 
surrounded by her ‘children, sat in a 
despairing attitude upon the site of 
her former dwelling, whence the waves 
had but lately retired. ‘‘Pray for 
your father,” Zebulon heard her say, 
‘* for here the flood swept him away ; 
and pray also,” she added to her 
elder children, “ for your mother, for 
she was the cause both of his degth 
and of that of your poor uncle Zebu- 
lon.” 

‘*Not of mine,” cried Zebulon, 
stepping forward. The children, for- 
getting old quarrels, flocked around 
him. ‘* And because you, sister, are 
sorry for what is past, God is merciful 
to you, and suffers Zebulon, whom 
you were regretting, to bring back 
your husband to your arms.” 

As he spoke, Caspar stood by his 
side, and the joyful woman threw an 
arm round each. Then said Zebulon— 
‘* Friends, we have had a famous 
lesson these four years past; and truly, 
if it had lasted four years longer, we 
might have found ourselves reduced to 
a beggar’s staff. But let that be all 
bygone and forgotten. To-morrow we 
will begin to build a new dike. Ofa 
new house you have no need. Come 
back and live with me. All that is 
mine is yours and your children’s.” 
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BURNET’S LANDSCAPE-PAINTING IN OIL. 


LaAnpscaPE Painting is chiefly cul- 
tivated in England. The public taste 
runs mainly in that direction. The 
generality of visitors to Trafalgar 
Square love to breathe the fresh air 
with a fond fancy, in the midst of a 
hot crowd, and a summer’s day in 
London, and dream a momentary 
dream of glade and river scenery ; 
and before pictures by Lee and Cres- 
wick plan their summer tours. There 
is certainly something very refresh- 
ing in well-painted landscape scenery. 
It calls not the mind to sympathise 
beyond its reach, in either the low 
miseries of life, or the ideal of horrors, 
which some artists delight to paint, 
seeking notoriety for a dreadful be- 
yond nature. In this style of horror- 
painting the French painters excel, 
and rise to the height of that ‘‘ bad 
eminence.” Their novel writers, 
having exhausted all the known vices 
of mankind, shun the tameness of 
“common place,” and invent the 
scarcely conceivable, and we hope 
theimpossible. Their painters follow 
the lead; they scarcely know land- 
scape by name. It is left almost 
exclusively to the English artists. 
With us, all love rural scenery of 
every kind; and, in truth, it has all 
degrees, from the most simple to the 
most varied —from the lowly and 
sweetest to the highest and the sub- 
lime. But our English school, for the 
most part, fear to encounter the latter. 
They rather love the pleasing, the 
common. When we admit, however, 
that we are landscape painters in our 
tastes and practice, we must not give 
the very true meaning to the word 
landscape, as it may more properly 
be understood as general landscape, 
distinguished from Views. In that 
sense, indeed, landscape is nearly ex- 
tinct among us. We very rarely see 
a landscape upon the walls of any 
Exhibition that is not a locality, a 
view. If our artists compose, they do 
not acknowledge it; for their compo- 
sitions are not according to art, but 
conventional, to make up deficiencies 
supposed or real. We cannot but 
lament thig view-loving taste, in which 


there is so much room for display of 
talents, and so little for genius. 

Nature is in everybody’s mouth, 
but how few know what natureis!—and 
it is this ignorance among artists that 
has wellnigh quenched the ideal in 
historical painting, and altogether in 
landscape. ‘They say the public taste 
will not admit of a higher walk 
than that taken. We do not believe 
it—let them try; and they ought to 
feel that they are placed in art to 
teach, and not to follow the dictation 
of a taste inferior to their own. But 
have the public shown a distaste for 
the few specimens of a higher art which 
have been put before them? Cer- 
tainly not. Danby has been success- 
ful. 

It is not our purpose in this paper 
to decry any style or school of land- 
scape, unless it be the decidedly low, 
—the positively debased and vulgar. 
There may be a kind of low life in trees, 
—Landseer has shown that there is 
in animals : scrubby, stunted things, 
growing by unseemly ditches, dank 
and dripping, though not with dew, 
as they are unpleasant to look at in 
nature, are abominable in art, and 
can find no satisfactory apology in 
the technical skill with which they are 
executed. These things are the pro- 
ducts of a low mind, and their nature 
is to corrupt the unformed, or to dis- 
gust the purer spectator. But they 
degrade art, and should therefore be 
under a general persecution. It is 
some comfort to say we get less and 
less of this kind every year. If our 
landscape has not reached the poetical, 
still it is progressing. The taste is 
greatly spreading among the better 
educated classes. How few we meet 
with who do not sketch or draw. In 
the fit season, in every place, under 
green tree or by river’s bank, we are 
sure to see portfolios spread, and busy 
hands at work. Whoever has leisure 
either paints in oil or draws in water 
colours. 

But if we speak of the English 
practice in water colours, we should 
call it painting rather than drawing. 
It arose at once in this country, about 
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half a century ago, from a very poor 
and weak style to one of considerable 
power and richness. Girtin was the 
first to bring strong effect into the 
art; but he avoided colour in most of 
his works, chiefly addicting himself to 
greys and browns. 

Then came Turner and John Var- 
ley and Havil, and by them was the 
art brought to a great perfection. 
The latter works of these bear no 
comparison with the earlier. They 
then studied nature closely; after- 
wards their attempt was less success- 
ful, when, leaving the peculiar charm 
which their materials readily offered, 
they imitated oil-paintings. Without 
the possibility of attaining the pecu- 
liar force of oil pictures, they lost the 
real power which they had formerly 
achieved. In figure-painting, perhaps, 
more has of late years been done ; 
but in landscape we never see any- 
thing like the lucid yet forcible col- 
ouring, and the real substantial depth, 
and. varieties of aérial tints, which 
were so remarkable in the drawings 
of John Varley in his best days. Nor 
was his execution less entitled to 
praise than his colouring—full of ex- 
pression, decision, and clearness. 
His execution is nowhere more beau- 
tifully conspicuous than in his street 
scenes. We well remember one in 
the possession of that amiable and 
eccentric collector, James Watken of 
Hereford, of a street in that city, 
which was quite fascinating for its 
free yet truthful execution. His best 
pictures were of Welsh scenery : the 
mountain and the lake, in every light 
of the morning air or twilight gloom, 
were given with the largeness of poetic 
truth, We have seen some mere 
sketches of natural effects quite won- 
derful. His practiceseems to have been 
to work his colours into his paper, yet 
letting the white come through, just 
when and where it was required—his 
colour appearing, by this means, of a 
solidity rather than opacity. The 
sponge was used for granulation, and 
rather for earthy than for transparent 
colours. His late works are quite of 
another character—flashy and untrue 
in comparison, with less variety of 
parts, less accuracy, and all too nearly 
alike—with a false force, and worked 
with gums to the consistence of oil 
paint. Good as are some of these, 
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they are not to be mentioned with 
those of his other style. We remem- 
ber, too, some very truthful representa- 
tions of closer mountain scenery, by 
Havil, which in that kind were un- 
rivalled—powerful in the sober and 
rich tones, a method he afterwards 
deserted. 

Of Turner’s drawings, at this time, 
it would be difficult to speak too 
highly. They are, however, better 
known. He was ever a great master 
of effect; and in his good time his col- 
ouring was natural and appropriate. 
He had not then cheated his genius 
with the false vagaries of colouring, 
which have called forth so much ad- 
miration from some, and so much 
blame from other critics. On the 
whole, we cannot turn to the modern 
practice of water-colour painting, in 
reference to landscape, and pronounce 
that it has been an improvement upon 
this earlier style. Dewint and David 
Cox, the successors to that first school, 
rather deteriorated than advanced in 
their more recent works—in a great 
measure, wethink, from their abandon- 
ment of the use of the more earthy col- 
ours, and the adoption of the transpar- 
ent, which are so apt to be heavy and 
rotten, whereas nature is ever substan- 
tial. We cannot avoid here making 
mention of one branch of Art, in which 
water colours have reached greater 
perfection than oil. We mean still 
life—such as in Hunt’s fruit-pieces. 
Van Os does not come up to them in 
his elaborate works, exquisite as they 
are ; for this water-colour painter has 
positively much more real force. His 
groups of peaches and grapes are quite 
wondrous for truth. 

Sir George Beaumont used to say 
that water colours had spoiled our oil- 
painters. There is, then, a reciprocity 
of injury; for our oil-painters have 
done mischief in their turn to the 
other method of art. It is well to 
study the nature and capabilities of 
the materials we adopt, and never to 
lose sight of them, for the attainment 
of however good an imitation of the 
peculiar capabilities of other materials ; 
for in the attempt we are sure to lose 
more than we can gain. That trans- 
parency which, used in a body in oil, is 
rich and luscious, in water-colouring 
is weak, of a gummy texture which 
haslittle power; and however skilfully 
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laid on is very apt to be dirty, and to 
have little harmony with the less 
transparent colours. Then, again, that 
atmosphere which the dry water- 
colours produce with such facility—the 
white paper aiding by its luminous 
quality—is of far more difficult attain- 
ment in oil. It is by this great help 
of the white paper, judiciously man- 
aged, that the power of water colours 
is most effective for sketches from na- 
ture. For most subjects this method 
is the mostrapid and dextrous; and we 
are bold to say, for we have tried it 
by many an experiment, that a water- 
colour sketch from nature may have a 
strength, a force, equal toany oil-paint- 
ing whatever. 
We have now before us a sketch 
from nature, in water colours, made 
last summer: it is at some distance in 
a frame on a table, and behind it is a 
large and powerful old Italian picture. 
We make no other comparison than of 
the force of each. The sketch is not 
in the least overpowered—on the con- 
trary, many have said that itis the 
more forcible. As some readers of 
Maga may not have had our own ex- 
perience, we venture to describe the 
method of our working. First, then, 
with regard to the colour-box. We 
do not use the colours in cakes, nor 
the soft colours as they are sold in 
boxes, because in this state they are 
not soft enough for our purpose. 
Our box is fresh made every day, for 
the day’s work, and thus: We get a 
supply of very common colours, which 
are to be had everywhere—ochres, 
Venetian red, indigo, a little French 
blue, Naples yellow, and common coal 
well ground; we may add, if our sub- 
jects are likely to require it, a little 
chrome. These we grind well with a 
muller, on an earthenware slab, or 
glass, with the mixture of gum-arabic— 
but only sufficient to fasten the pig- 
ments—to which we add a little honey, 
or white sugar. Wemakethe substance 
such as we can with a tolerably firm 
brush, take up in lumps, as we would 
in oil-colours, on the palette-knife. We 
strongly recommend those who would 
sketch from nature, not to add more 
colours to their stock—it is true there 
may be cases where a little madder 
lake, or vermilion, may be wanted ; 
but it is better not to crowd the box 
with them. A cake, or, what is better, 
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a tube or two in the pocket, will serve 
the purpose. The palette we have 
given is ample, if we add to it white. 
Andhere is a difficulty ; for white—per- 
manent white—having a body, does not 
always answer the boast of the colour 
maker. For white, however, we re- 
commend the usual permanent white 
in tubes; but in addition to this, as it 
will be found far better for some pur- 
poses, we would add to the palette a 
quantity of China clay—or even chalk 
will do, (but the China clay issofter, and 
is easily procured at any pottery.) In 
mixing this we should be cautious to 
use less gum; we have even found 
rice-water sufficient for adherence. 
And it may be well also, for other pur- 
poses, to have a quantity of the same 
material ground with more gum, so as 
to stand up, and capable of being 
drawn into threads. This may be 
found very useful in putting on strong 
lights, and may be mixed with any 
colour. The pocket should hold, there- 
fore, a separate bottle so prepared. 
In this setting out of our palette-box 
we have included a pigment but little 
known, even by professional artists— 
coal. It was, however, used by the 
Dutch and Flemish painters, (it is 
equally good for oil or water,) and is 
the brown seen throughout the pictures 
of Teniers. Coal is not black, but a 
cool brown; we know no pigment to be 
compared with it. It will also be ob- 
served that we have omitted two 
colours in common use—the raw and 
burnt siennas. We do not mean to 
assert they may never be of use, but 
we think so rarely, that we would 
rather avoid them as generally danger- 
ous, and for the reasons given above. 
The sketcher, artist or amateur, should 
never suffer his palette to become dry 
and hard—it will take very little time, 
each day, to mix his paints up again 
with the palette-knife—for all depends 
on their consistency. This being the 
colour-box, we have only to add, that, 
besides a water-bottle, it may be 
found sometimes of use to mix up a 
little made starch, not very thin. In 
doing the boles of trees, the brush 
dipped in this starch can with one 
sweep give the very grain of the wood, 
and leave it in a good state for more 
solid touches. We only mention 
this, not as necessary to the method 
of sketching, but because a little prac- 
0 
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tice will show where it may be used 
with advantage: it serves to drive the 
colours in various directions. 

We next come to speak of brushes 
—and here, perhaps, we should recom- 
mend a greater variety than we gene- 
rally see adopted—for to the usual 
water-colour sables we add hog’s-hair 
tools, as used in oil, of every size and 
shape, round and flat. Indeed, 
brushes of this kind we reckon by far 
the most fit for general use, as will be 
seen when we speak of the manner of 
working. We do not very much 
adopt the liquid and floating tints, ex- 
cepting in distances and in glazings— 
we get in the subject, generally, very 
broadly, with the earthy colours, and 
mostly Venetian red and blue, with a 
mixture of more or less ochre; and 
this we do with a considerable body, 
upon which we put in rather solidly 
the strong depths and shadows; and 
we work all in together, wet or not, 
as the part may require strongly, with 
a good hog’s-hair brush ; and we use 
the same, with somewhat drier col- 
our—not in a washing method, but 
dabbingly, to represent that great 
under variety which we see in trees 


and bushy foliage: and upon this we 
may put in what detail we please, 
with partly smaller hog’s-hair, and 


partly sable brushes. The coal and 
blue, varying its degrees of transpa- 
rency with a little ochre, readily an- 
swers for the deeper tones ; and if we 
would accurately imitate the greens of 
nature, which are so beautiful, a little 
chrome may be added, and for greater 
opacity, Naples yellow. With the 
Venetian red, blue, and ochre, we may 
make almost all the tints of grey, or 
other character, which we can want; 
and by using these, as the key to the 
whole colour, we shall keep up a har- 
mony throughout. Even white may 
be mixed in with the dark mass of 
green, as we see the white lights in 
nature sparkling on the leafage—but 
it will be more true if a very slight 
tint of red be in it—and this white 
sparkling is done when the mass is 
wet, with a spreading fitch or hog’s- 
hair, somewhat uneven at the points, 
and not too stiff: a worn brush is 
best. If any of this sparkling be too 
bright, it may be slightly glazed over 
with the gray-green again; and with 
a similar brush it will be not difficult 
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to dab in, somewhat strongly, the 
holes and hollows, according to their 
several depths, on the mass before it 
is quite dry. We come now to speak 
of the very strong lights. These, 
though not entirely and too solidly, 
we prefer putting in in opaque colour, 
the most useful of which will be the 
Naples yellow, as having most body ; 
but when we say opaque, we would 
observe that this opacity must have 
degrees, and is often such that the 
deeper tones are still seen through. 
It is not an uncommon thing for ar- 
tists to rub out lights; but it is a bad 
practice, always weak, and is wanting 
in substance and colour. We greatly 
prefer the semi-opaque, and the per- 
fectly opaque together, as occasion 
may require; for be it observed, as 
we have before said, one great char- 
acteristic of nature is its positive sub- 
stantiality. We must, therefore, never 
be reminded that the white paper is 
beneath ; but where the white paper 
shows, as in skies, and slightly in dis- 
tances, it is for the sake of its own 
luminous opacity—an opacity ren- 
dered the more luminous from the 
grain and texture of the paper—as a 
white board with dark spots is more 
luminous than one without. 

We wish to say a few words on 
water, and the best method of repre- 
senting it in sketching from nature. 
To the eye water is always a sub- 
stance: however clear and stillit may 
be, it has a body: it is not, as we 
have often seen it represented, a mere 
brown stain. It has too generally 
motion, for even nominally still 
water has frequently a lightly stirred 
and tremulous motion. We have seen 
water painted impossibly still, at no 
great distance from a cascade —no 
notice being taken of its course. It 
is this course of a stream which gives 
it such great variety, such change- 
ableness of colour, reflections losing 
themselves in the deeper-coloured 
beds, and the grey streaks sometimes 
lighter and sometimes darker than 
the body of the stream. As most 
sketches of water are of this descrip- 
tion, and not perfectly still pools, we 
shall consider the best method of re- 
presenting these two characteristics— 
its peculiar substance, and its motion. 
Now it is quite a mistake to imagine 
we can succeed by using the perfectly 
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transparent pigments, for in that 
case we make but a stain, and lose 
the body—and we have no ground on 
which to put the great variety of sur- 
face colouring. We shall best show 
the method by referring to a sketch. 
Here is a deep woody bank traversing 
the whole space of paper ; at its base, 
a mountain-stream runs, occupying 
the space from right to left, even 
down, to what we technically call the 
foreground. The bed is of various 
depths, and the stream is here and 
there interrupted in its course by 
ledges of rock, that rise, some to, and 
some high above the surface. The 
water is clear, but embrowned, as 
mountain -streams commonly are. 
There is reflection of the woods, which 
lose themselves, and blend into per- 
ceptible course, in which numerous 
froth-balls show white upon the dark 
stream ; and here and there is a gray- 
ish reflection from the sky, still in the 
direction of the current, nearest to- 
wards the foreground; the water is 
foamy, and runs all across the picture, 
with many shades of tint, and of its 
own intimate transparencies in the 
midst of its more determined sub- 
stance. 

Now we paint it thus: We take a 
full pencil of colour—mixture of Ve- 
netian red, blue, and ochre—which 
we work freely over the whole, and 
while wet, press into it various tints 
of green or brown, as we see them, 
with a flat hog’s-hair, marking the 
reflected green of trees with a little 
more opacity. With a finer brush we 
accurately draw the ledges, as they 
appear above, or just on the surface, 
taking care to give the exact general 
colour at once, leaving the particular 
markings for more opaque colour. 
By this time, the portion where the 
disturbed water should be given is per- 
haps toodry; we therefore lightly run 
it over with the colour before given to 
it ; then, while wet, we take our china 
clay—either pure or mixing it slightly 
with such tint as we observe—and lay 
it on with a great body, so that the 
brush may drive it about; and thus 
the white, mixing with the under col- 
our, and having in itself different 
substances, not only takes the course 
of the stream, but represents tolerably 
well the varieties of semi-transpar- 
ency on the surface. The white bub- 
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bles, and froth also, may be rapidly 
dotted in the china clay—for this me- 
thod must, as we observed, be laid on 
with great body, and may be partially 
glazed over afterwards—so that a very 
great nicety of parts may be faith- 
fully painted in, in this apparently 
very free and rapid manner. We say 
some stress on the word rapid, be- 
cause whatever is done quickly will 
best imitate the unconstrained char- 
acter of nature; and be it observed, 
also, that nature is a coy sitter for 
her portrait. 

Sketches that take more than a 
couple of hours will generally be 
found untrue somewhere; and it is 
far better to give the true impress 
and character of nature, both with 
regard to colour and effect, than to 
labour at detail too long, to the sacri- 
fice of that which is of greater mo- 
ment. Besides, one great charm of 
sketches is in their suggestive charac- 
ter; they are not finished pictures, 
and not the worse on that account. 
We know it is the practice of many 
artists to go again and again to the 
same spot, and work day after day 
for a given time at one picture—in 
fact, to finish the piece, as they would 
say, from nature. This may be very 
well for some painters, and suit the 
character of their works—but on the 
whole, we think it a bad practice, for 
the following reasons. In the first 
place, unless a mere view be intend- 
ed, the artist loses sight of the great 
principle of art, that it is not imita- 
tion; and that whatever his subject 
may be, after having taken the im- 
press of it from nature, he has to add 
to it his own mind, which he will 
scarcely do when all his powers are 
tasked to the toil of an exact imita- 
tion. In the next place, such changes 
take place in most scenes, by the va- 
riations of light and shade, that, be- 
yond a few hours, the work can 
hardly be said to be one of the same 
nature. And as to coming day after 
day to the same spot, few days are so 
alike as to make that practice safe for 
truth’s sake. And what is of more 
importance still, it may be asked if 
the artist’s mind’s eye is in the same 
condition. May not new impressions 
be made? and the piece become con- 
verted in parts—a mass of incongru- 
ous alterations, a fatiguing labour in 
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vain? Even in painting pictures, we 
believe those works are the best where 
the whole subject most resembles a 
sketch, as put in at once upon the 
canvass in the course of a day, care 
being taken in all the subsequent 
work not to disturb this one charac- 
ter,—for the mind works rapidly: 
after that first work comes technical 
knowledge and display, certainly of 
great value, when it does not oblite- 
rate the mind’s work. On every ac- 
count, then, we think that sketching 
from nature should be a peculiar kind 
of painting, having a distinct beauty 
of its own, and that its chief charac- 
teristic should be its suggestiveness. 
Herein lies its great charm—we re- 
cognise nature, and see in it a glimpse 
of art; and this is what nature does 
to the poet’s sight, offering much, and 
suggesting more. Art grows not out 
of the perfect, but the imperfect. An 
exact, too accurate, imitation, shows 
imitation to be the object; it is for 
the outward sense, not for the crea- 
tive mind. If this be so, there is a 
point of labour which the sketch 
should not reach ; if it do, it becomes 
a picture, a thing of art, in which the 
great principle of art, the working of 
the inventive mind, is wanting. 

Let it not be understood that we 
are encouraging an idleness, a sloven- 
liness in working ; on the contrary, we 
think the attainment of the full effect 
and character of a subject its highest 
finish, and not to be reached without 
care, great observation, and a readi- 
ness of hand, the result of much toil. 
And we firmly believe that many re- 
sort to a minute finishing, as they 
falsely call it, to disguise their igno- 
rance of, and want of power in, re- 
presenting the larger and more im- 
portant features of nature. Nor would 
we depreciate elaborate studies of de- 
tail; they are quite necessary to the 
painter; but they are another thing ; 
they should be the sketch, and not a 
part of it. They should be made with 
reference to future use, and not un- 
frequently for their beauty as indi- 
vidual pictures. But there is a whole- 
ness in a scene, independent of them; 
for in nature they are not first ob- 
servable, scarcely perceptible, when 
the first thought of the sketch is laid 
in : and when perceptible for any cha- 
racter they give, a very slight indica- 
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tion will tell all such detail should 
convey. Indeed, so far are we from 
depreciating the study of detail, that 
we should almost say it is the chief 
business of the painter. A general 
acquaintance with the scenery of na- 
ture may be easily acquired, from 
which invention is to reach a facility ; 
but a necessity of truth must accom- 
pany the inventive process, and this 
implies a great knowledge of particu- 
lars as respects form and colour. Yet, 
besides the study of detail, the artist 
will find time for sketches of the other 
character ; and from them he will ac- 
quire a power of selection, and, to 
the degree of his capacity, educate 
his eye. And as there is no reason 
why sketches should not be, though 
not pictures, yet a kind of pictures, 
we would insist upon their possess- 
ing their own peculiar charm, their 
being true to the first impressions of 
nature, and suggestive of something 
more. 

It will be observed that this method 
of sketching does not much differ from 
that not uncommonly adopted in oil- 
painting, where the old Italian rather 
than the Flemish practice is consi- 
dered. 

We thought these preliminary re- 
marks upon water-colour sketching 
from nature not very much out of 
place, nor inconsistent with our inten- 
tion of noticing Mr Burnet’s book on 
‘* Landscape Painting in Oil,” because 
there are apparently some points of 
junction between the two methods, or 
rather practice, arising from the two 
materials; and we are convinced that 
it is from a want of knowing the dif- 
ferences in the genius, if we may be 
allowed such a term, of the materials, 
that in practice they become injurious 
to each other. We cannot for a mo- 
ment hesitate as to their respective 
estimation. Unquestionably the great 
powers of art can only be completed 
in oil-painting. Such a picture (land- 
scape) as the Peter Martyr could 
never be the result of water-colour ; 
and if that material could do anything 
like it, it would be with so great a 
labour that the attempt would not be 
desirable. The great ideas of the 
mind require oil-painting for their 
embodiment. 

Water-colours are best adapted for 
sketching from nature, and that me- 
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thod may, we think, borrow some 
force from the other practice ; and it is 
on that account that we have ventured 
to make the observations we have 
given, and to detail as much as may 
be the practice which we have found 
tolerably successful. 

There are objections also to sketch- 
ing from nature in oil, which it may 
be worth while to notice. Anincom- 
plete sketch in oil seems to come short 
of the power of the material, which 
leaves upon the spectator the uncom- 
fortableness of a desire ungratified. 
In water colours, even an incomplete 
sketch seems verging upon a point be- 
yond the power of the materials, and 
is therefore, while more suggestive, 
more perfect as a work, a more ac- 
complished truth, fully reaching, and 
seeming even to go beyond its aim. 
And this consideration is of some im- 
portance, for the mind is displeased 
with the ungratified want of that 
which it knows the materials could 
supply; it becomes wearied with 
looking for more than is given: while 
in the other case no such want is put 
into the mind by the material; and, 
more being done than might have 
been expected, the satisfaction is full 
and continuous. 

Besides this, water-colour sketches 
are more pleasantly preserved, are 
kept in portfolios, and easily turned 
over—whéreas oil sketches are at the 
time of working more unmanagable, 
and afterwards difficult to dispose and 
arrange; for they will not keep their 
colour without air and light. 

It now occurs to us that we have 
omitted to speak of sketches on 
tinted paper. These are worked 
pretty much in the manner described, 
excepting that more opaque colouring 
is required in the skies and distances 
when they are of any depth. In some 
kinds of subjects the work is shortened 
by the use of tinted paper. We 
should mention, also, that the best 
sketches are made without outline— 
the lead-pencil is seldom in the hand 
of the practised artist—a piece of 
charcoal suffices to mark in the lead- 
ing lines and places where particular 
features come; and by passing a 
handkerchief lightly over these lines, 
only so much remains as will guide 
the eye, and be no impediment to the 
working. 
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We now make a few remarks upon 
oil-painting in landscape, for which 
purpose we took up the pen, having 
in view to notice Mr Burnet’s treatise. 
Mr Burnet is a sensible man, experi- 
enced in art, which he has studied 
theoretically and practically. His se- 
veral treatises are very valuable; if 
they are deficient in laying down fully 
the higher principles of the art, they 
are not less valuable to many learners 
for their elementary character. His 
predilection is for the Dutch school, 
which, agreeing with Sir Joshua 

Reynolds, he considers to contain the 
perfect grammar of art. 

We are, nevertheless, not quite dis- 
posed to assent to this decision, for if 
we should think, upon the whole, that 
Italian art is the most perfect, we 
should make up our grammar from 
the works of the Italian schools. It 
is, we are aware, the fashion of the 
day to see every excellence of art ex- 
clusively in the schools of Holland and 
Flanders. 

The Italian are of a higher cast, 
and here we speak only of landscape; 
but, like the best poetry, they speak 
plainest to educated minds—we mean 
the educated in art—for the best art 
can no more charm the uncultivated 
eye than the best music the untutored 
ear. Painters, therefore, look for the 
grammar of art in those masters whom 
they find most generally to please, 
and this may be the cause that the 
grammars of art stop short, and are 
incomplete. 

We fully appreciate the Flemish 
and Dutch Schools, but still the whole 
power of art is notin them. Imita- 
tion merely enters too largely into 
their system—not indeed too largely 
for their purposes—but those purposes 
are within a narrow limit. The 
greatness of the Italian schools—their 
first appeals to the mind rather than 
to the eye—appeals for which too often 
the mind is unprepared—avert the 
common spectator from receiving a 
clear conception of their technical ex- 
cellences, the modes of colouring, of 
execution, and mauagement of forms, 
which, being mostly of a greater in- 
tricacy, require a greater skill. But 
this skill, it may be discernible to 
those who look for it, hides itself in 
the prevalence of a general character. 
The Italian schools have both mere 
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variety and more simplicity, conse- 
quently a far wider range, and a ne- 
cessity of more enlarged means. 

Before, therefore, we should venture 
to recommend one desirous of applying 
himself to the art to any school, to 
any particular grammar, we should 
think it requisite to know something 
of the general character of his mind, 
of his tastes and feelings, out of art. 
Even in language, the gentle, the 
timid, have not one vocabulary with 
the bold and resolute. Milton and 
Spenser utter not the words, nor the 
music, of the familiar Gay. Aischylus 
used not the same Greek with Sopho- 
cles or Euripides. The mystery of 
Cassandra’s prophetic speech was of a 
coined, and almost hieroglyphic elo- 
quence. In painting, this preference 
to the particular schools, in which 
alone the elements of art are to be 
learned, has had an injurious effect, 
especially of late years. We have 
had one original English painter, 
whose genius, could it have been un- 
fortunately chained down tothe tuition, 
would have become enervated under 
the uncongenial toil—Richard Wilson. 
What Dutch or Flemish master could 
he have studied, whose style, whose 
technical practice, he could with any 
hope of success have amalgamated 
with his own? Yet, what deficiency 
of knowledge of a tolerably good 
grammar of art do his works show ? 
And is there one of our after English 
school that has formed himself upon 
the lauded models, whose pictures 
will hang as companions to those of 
Richard Wilson? It is true he was 
not understood in his day ; the public 
taste was not then educated to see 
his merit ; it gave the prize to imbe- 
eility, and was slow to learn. We 
said that the power of art was not in 
the Dutch and French schools. It 
may be said that we forget Rembrandt; 
—by no means—he is an exception, 
inasmuch as he is a school in himself, 
and has little really in common with 
what we usually designate the Dutch 
and Flemish. Even in his manner 
of working in the great body of his 
pigments, whether opaque or other- 
wise, he more nearly resembles some 
of the Italian: the aim of Rembrandt 
was not imitation. 

But to speak of the Italian land- 
scape painters. They are not so 
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many, that a difficulty could arise in 
the selection. Mr Burnet makes 
mention here and there of Claude, and 
his method of painting trees; but he 
does not at length enter into his whole 
style, nor his process of working. Of 
Gaspar Poussin—certainly the finest 
painter of pastoral landscape, and 
whose whole style and method would 
be more worth analysing than that of 
any other painter—he says little 
indeed, only illustrating by one of 
his pictures in the National Gallery 
his warm breadth of foreground. It 
must be observed that we class Claude 
and Gaspar Poussin in the Italian 
school. ‘Titian’s landscapes are of 
an ideal colouring, wonderfully fine ; 
but, being better adapted to the histo- 
rical, we would scarcely venture to 
recommend to English learners, under 
their present imperfect knowledge of 
the differences between nature and 
art, to receive their elementary lessons 
from that great master. We may 
however remark, that his richness 
was the result of continual glazing. 
It is said he put his pictures by for 
years to harden, that he might glaze 
over them repeatedly. He is sup- 
posed generally to have painted on a 
white ground, though not always. 
In the Bolognese school, especially 
the Caracci and Domenichino, most 
perfect rules may be found. It is 
true they were not always successful 
in their grounds, which were generally 
red or brown; and it is supposed, from 
some chemical action of the red in the 
ground, their pictures have greatly 
darkened. But this statement is 
greatly exaggerated, and in part arises 
from our modern painters addicting 
themselves so entirely to the light 
scale and crude unmixed colouring. 
We have seen many pictures of this 
school perfect in colouring, very 
learned, and which would naturally 
suffer with the slightest alteration in 
the scale of light and dark. 

For general purposes, there is no 
method perhaps so good as that of 
Gaspar Poussin. His style is neither 
too much ideal for our English scenery, 
nor too natural for art: it is strictly 
learned ; it is the poetry of the pas- 
toral. 

Salvator Rosa’s manner is more 
rugged and broken ; in other respects, 
he in a great measure resembles Gas- 
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par Poussin in his method of working. 
Claude was a more laborious artist : 
he wrought up his pictures to great 
perfection ; he chiefly studied atmo- 
sphere, and succeeded wonderfully ; 
his best pictures are his marine and 
architectural subjects. He painted 
very solidly, and glazed, and worked 
over his glazings, with attention rather 
to atmospheric effect and gradation 
than to form and composition. Hence, 
imperfect as are his works in some 
respects, they are and ever will be 
the wonders of the world. Claude’s 
method bears no resemblance to that 
of any of the Dutch and Flemish 
masters. These methods have been 
well described by Mr Burnet. We 
are surprised, however, to find him 
in error with regard to a pigment— 
speaking of Hobbima’s trees, he says 
“‘they are brought up against the 
sky with great richness and trans- 
parency, sometimes the colour being 
of burnt sienna and Prussian blue—or 
at all events, dark ochre or raw sienna, 
and blue.” Hobbima was born about 
the year 1611. Prussian blue was 
not discovered till a century after 
that date. 

We have recommended a palette of 
few colours in our remarks on sketch- 
ing from nature in water colours. 
We should venture to give the same 
advice for painting in oil, where a 
greater number of pigments is the less 
necessary, as the power of the medium 
enables the painter to make a still 
greater variety of tints from a few. 
The list of colours given by Mr Bur- 
net, as to be found in colour-shops, 
contains not less than sixty-nine. It 
is astonishing that Mr Burnet should 
mark with an asterisk, as ‘‘ most use- 
ful, and necessary to get wellacquainted 
with,” so many as twenty-five. We 
believe five or six would have been 
thought sufficient for the Caracci, and 
Domenichino, and Gaspar Poussin. 

A few remarks upon the manner of 
painting of these artists may not be 
misplaced here. ‘The Caracci were 
the more solid in their works, though, 
painting over a dark ground, it more 
seldom appears through than in the 
other painters of their school. Do- 
menichino seems to have laid in his 
subject with great breadth, using in 
full pencil semi-transparent colours, 
of the greatest harmony, slightly 
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varying them, in the progress, with 
more or less of each. These were 
yellow ochre, either burnt ochre or 
Venetian red and black, or blue. 
These few colours will make a won- 
drous variety of tints; and if the 
ground be, however slightly, seen 
through, the effect will be rich. But 
Domenichino, when this was dry, 
went over the whole again freely with 
a full pencil of liquid colours, the 
same as at first, varying his work in 
this peculiar manner, leaving a larger 
portion of the greener tint over that 
which is most red, and the red over 
the green—the whole being a shade 
deeper. The effect of this is, that, 
without being absolutely dark, the 
mass is deep and extremely rich. To 
attain anything like this power, the 
Flemish painters are obliged to make 
their very transparent browns very 
much darker, and lose thereby the 
ever-changing variety of colour amid 
the greatest simplicity, which is so 
potent and so fascinating, making in 
effect the real ‘‘chiaroscuro.” Edging 
this great breadth are laid the lighter 
tones, in substance, and with a still 
stronger variety of parts and shades, 
of the opaque. This deep rich me- 
thod gives wonderful clearness to the 
azure of his mountains and skies, on 
which again this rich and simple 
colouring of varyimg red and cool 
green blending into it, in bold pro- 
jecting trees, increases still more the 
lucid atmosphere. We once copied a 
picture by Domenichinoin thismanner, 
and were told by some artists, who 
saw our commencement, that we 
should never attain by it the power 
and depth of the original, and that 
we must use asphaltum. We replied, 
that we did not think the original 
painter used any brown at all, nor is 
it necessary with a red ground. We 
showed them the picture after we had 
completed the process; they remarked 
triumphantly that we had, after all, 
been obliged to resort to asphaltum, 
and were surprised when we assured 
them that we had entirely adhered to 
the method we had proposed. We 
say further, that asphaltum, from its 
extreme transparency and strength, 
would have destroyed the depth, and 
reduced the real under paint to a mere 
ground, over which it would have 
acted as a stain, and effected what 
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may be technically called rottenness. 
And this is a defect sometimes found 
—though, we admit, rarely—in some 
works of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. 

The method of Gaspar Poussin was 
likewise extremely simple—general in 
his colouring, but of great variety in 
its tints; but so generalised, and so 
slightly varying, that they are rather 
felt than seen, felt in the entire avoid- 
ance of monotony. He painted for 
the most part on a red ground—some- 
times we have imagined that it was 
vermilion, for dots of vermilion are 
not unfrequently seen in his pictures ; 
but we rather incline to think that he 
used that colour in making his pearly 
grays. He was more fond of showing 
his ground than Domenichino, and 
played over it with a lighter pencil, 
especially in his roads and foregrounds, 
which are marked with great freedom 
and precision of execution—using 
rather a greater body of his pigment 
than much lighter tints for his half 
lights, even the strongest lights not 
being rendered without broken colour. 
He is partial to deep and refreshing 
greens for his masses of trees, or 
rather masses of wood, which he 
scems to have preferred to portraiture 
of trees: richness is here given by 
laying in with a full pencil the masses 
of dark gray greens, and clearing 
away partially portions to let the rich 
red of the ground shine through. The 
parts are then brought out with 
slightly more opaque colour, put on 
with the utmost freedom, and with a 
thorough knowledge of the form the 
parts should assame. Upon these the 
higher lights are firmly painted—not 
by individual touches, but in a massy 
manner, letting them lose themselves 
as they descend into the more shaded; 
and they are worked in with a great 
play of hand, so as to give the very 
motion and blowing about of the 
foliage. His manner was throughout 
remarkably rapid; and as this rapidity 
was the result of great decision, it 
conveys a charm that no high finish, 
in the common meaning of the word 
Jinish, can give, for it aptly repre- 
sents the very freedom of nature. The 
greater part of his picture is made up 
of semi-opaque colour. You will 
never see the Flemish transparency ; 
but a depth that perfect transparency 
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can never give. He seldom laid ona 
very great body of opaque colour, un- 
less to drive it about into smaller por- 
tions with an unloaded brush; and 
nearest his greatest opacity he would 
remove some of the paint, to show 
slightly the ground. He used but 
few colours ; and his work was never 
impeded by the distraction of innu- 
merable pigments on his palette. In- 
deed, the few we have mentioned 
would suffice to make every variety 
which we see in his pictures. It is 
surprising that, so large a portion of 
Mr Burnet’s book being taken up 
with skies, he gives no account of 
those of Gaspar Poussin, whose skies 
are at once most true and most poeti- 
cal. No painter ever so well adapted 
his skies to his landscape, for he 
makes both of one composition; they 
literally unite, for often one composi- 
tion line takes in a portion of the 
landscape and the sky—that is, the 
two making one mass, to correspond 
with the other masses. He was well 
aware, too, that illumination is not 
whiteness—his skies are not white. 
Nor did he confine himself to one kind 
of sky ; he was as great in describing 
the pastoral storm as the calm repose. 
The winds have motion, and take the 
boughs, and bend the branches, and 
toss the foliage with wonderful effect 
and truth. Though it has been said 
he could paint a tolerably large pic- 
ture in a day, his pictures show that 
his skies are not one painting. The 
working over the first layer is very 
visible. It has been said that the 
pictures of this master have in many 
instances become black: it may be so 
in some few, but, generally speaking, 
they are as estimable for their colour 
as for their composition and execu- 
tion. They are strictly pastoral—fre- 
quently, indeed, a high pastoral, such 
as may have been when Pan reigned, 
and shepherds piped or conversed 
without care, and looked a kinship 
with the woods and recks. He dashed 
in his waterfalls with a few touches, 
never painting a waterfall as the sub- 
ject of his picture, as did Ruysdael, 
but simply as a part of the life and 
motion of his pastoral landscape, 
breathing its air of freedom and de- 
light. As a painter of a waterfall, 
making it his picture, no one has ever 
reached the excellence of Ruysdacl, 
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from whom we should say, after 
Poussin and the Bolognese, the most 
complete grammar for the use of the 
English school may be extracted. 

In the directions to his pupil-friend, 
Mr Burnet, we are sorry to see, re- 
commends megulp, that fruitful source 
of all mischief, of cracking and of loss 
of brilliancy. He seems partly aware 
of this, by recommending it, after the 
mastic varnish has been added to the 
drying oil, to be put on the fire that 
the turpentine might evaporate. This 
may be some improvement, but it 
should be remembered that mastic is 
a soft gum, and liable to decomposi- 
tion by the atmosphere. We are 
happy to learn that the harder var- 
nishes are now superseding megulp, 
for which advance, or rather retro- 
gression to the medium of the old 
masters, we are indebted to Mr East- 
lake’s Materials. We have used with 
great pleasure the amber varnish, and 
are told by a friend, who has made ex- 
periments, that it can be rendered 
strongly drying without sugar of lead 
or copperas, and of a lighter colour, by 
being long exposed to the heat of a 
stove, but not being burnt. It is fur- 
ther said that all the amber is not thus 
taken up; and it may be that undry- 
ing portion may be thus left undis- 
solved. 

There are a few passages in Mr 
Burnet’s book rather obscurely word- 
ed—we are not quite certain that we 
understand what he means by the sky- 
line repeating the subject. We 
should have considered opposing it 
more true to pictorial effect. Nor is 
the following clear, — ‘‘ You will ob- 
serve in nature, both in mid-day and 
evening effects, that objects on the 
right and left of the sun have not 
only more defined light and shade, 
but are more divided in their colours; 
and looking towards the north, you 
will see buildings, &c. that come dark off 
the sky, from being in shadow under 
the sun’s light, are rendered lighter 
than the sky itself behind them.” 
Surely if we look to the north, and 
the sun is in the south, the buildings 
are not in shadow under the sun’s 
light, but have the light upon them. 
There is something here omitted, or 
there is a misprint. ‘‘I mention,” 
he adds, ‘‘all these things that your 
attention may be drawn to them; for 
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unless you contemplate the various 
changes the position of the light pro- 
duces upon objects, you will never be 
able to give a true representation of 
them; and remember, that objects 
approach the eye from their strength 
of colour, as well as strength of sha- 
dow ; therefore your fields or moun- 
tains ought to belong to the tone of 
your sky, more than to the landscape 
in general. You will find many ex- 
amples of this in all fine works, from 
Titian down to Rubens, and from 
the great Flemish colourist down to 
Gainsborough, whose scheme of col- 
ouring was built upon this prin- 
ciple. 

There are some good remarks in the 
Letter on Trees. 


“ All trees differ in their general ap- 
pearance—some with regard to the size 
and shape of their foliage, and others 
are more distinguishable from the cha- 
racter of the branches: some, from their 
grand and regular appearance, may be 
more applicable to historical or classic 
subjects, while others, from their ragged 
and picturesque shapes, are more adapted 
to scenes of familiar life. Hence the 
necessity of choosing those whose forms 
are most conducive to the subject in hand. 
The trees of Titian possess this quality 
in the highest degree; and those forming 
the landscape to his picture of the ‘ Death 
of Peter Martyr,’ dispute the palm for 
attraction with the figures themselves. 
The style with which the trees of Titian 
rise up in the air, the mode in which the 
branches shoot out from the stem, both 
in advancing to the spectator and reced- 
ing from him, are perfect examples of 
this department of the art. Nor is the 
leafing less worthy of notice; never either 
too trifling in size, nor too large in cha- 
racter. The trees of Titian are in ac- 
cordance with the style of his historical 
compositions, both as respects their form 
and depth of colouring; and this unison 
and harmony we observe in all our cele- 
brated landscape painters:—for example, 
how well do the trees of Claude (such 
as the Lombardy poplar, in its broad 
soft foliage and gray stems) assist in the 
general effect of his picture. Nor in the 
landscape of Salvator Rosa, cast amid 
the wild scenery of the Alps, do we per- 
ceive the rugged rock and indented cavern 
claim any alliance but with the wild 
chesnut, whose riven bark and broad- 
leafed branches are so admirably adapted 
to the character of the whole. And if 


you turn your attention to the landscapes 
of the Dutch Masters, such as Hobbima, 
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Ruysdael, Waterloo, and Wynants, you 
will notice the same natural combinations: 
the stunted oak, the rugged hawthorn, 
the pollard willow, all lend their aid to 
the truthfulness of the scene. Thus it is 
that we observe the surrounding imagery 
not only influences the taste of the artist, 
but leads his study to those objects pre- 
sented to his pencil. I am more anxious 
that your attention should be drawn to 
these circumstances, as you will be less 
likely to be led astray in composing land- 
scapes of a heterogeneous character, 
where one part destroys the truth and 
natural effect of the other.” 

We observe that Mr Burnet here 
uses the word picturesque in its false 
technical meaning. Is the stunted 
oak more picturesque than the trees 
in the Peter Martyr? The picturesque 
has its only existence in propriety. 
He has given in a plate a slight out- 
line of the trees of the Peter Martyr, 
but they lose their effect in this tran- 
script. Is it that they want the 
angels in the sky, and the murdered 
man, over whom they should suspend, 
as it were, the branch of shelter, for 
sympathy, and the murderer, from 
whom the trunks should seem to 
shrink back, abhorrent of the foul 
deed? Is he not mistaken with re- 
gard to the locality of Salvator’s 
studies? He might have noticed that 
it is only the rugged character that 
Salvator Rosa preserves; he ever 
omits the vivid greens, and takes 
away the gloss and smoothness from 
the leafage—this he does, preferring 
the nature of his ideal to the actual 
and external. Now, .as regards art, 
there is something very curious in 
this diversity of character in trees. 
It would be worth while to search a 
little into the philosophy of it. Why 
is it that some painters, indeed nearly 
all the Italian, choose the overarching 
foliage, the pensile boughs, if the 
study of nature alone was their ob- 
ject? The thorn and the oak grow 
together among trees of this charac- 
ter. Why, on the contrary, do Ruys- 
dael and Hobbima, and all the pain- 
ters of the Dutch and Flemish school, 
shun that character of trees which the 
Italians select? There are doubtless 


good reasons—we know and feel there 
are, for we cannot imagine an intro- 
duction into a picture by Ruysdael, 
of the foliage, the bending boughs, 
and deep shadow-making leafage of 
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Gaspar Poussin. Should we not be 
equally shocked at a portion of a pic- 
ture by Gaspar being obliterated, 
to make room for a well-executed 
portion of one by Ruysdael or 
Hobbima? It is said, and said truly, 
there would be an incongruity—but 
the why is not so clear. We see the 
different kinds not unfrequently grow- 
ing out of the same soil, and our poets 
love to enumerate them, when they 
would paint in words their scenes of 
peculiar beauty. See with what trees 
Spenser clothes his pleasant grove :— 


“ Much can they praise the trees so straight 
and hy. 

The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 

The vine prop elme, the poplar never dry, 

The builder oake, sole king of forests all, 

The aspine, good for staves, the cypress fune- 
rall. 

The lawrel, meed of mightie conquerours 

And poets sage, the firre that weepeth still, 

The willow worn of forlorne paramours, 

The eugh obedient to the bender’s will, 

The birch for shaftes, the sallow for the mill, 

The mirrhe sweete bleeding in the bitter 
wound, 

The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill, 

The fruitfull olive, and the platane round, 

The carver holme, the maple seldom inward 
sound,” 


Perhaps it will be said that poets 
paint vaguely; the eye sees only what 
the mind wills. The diorama moves 
—the scene is not arrested in its con- 
fusion. But we do see a great variety 
in nature, and are not offended—we 
see the trees of Poussin and Ruysdael 
growing together. We frequently 
see the slim and tall poplar over- 
topping the huge and spreading oak. 
We see then that the oak is dwarfed 
—but we are not offended, unless we 
refer the scene to the principles of 
art. We then find that it is the pur- 
pose of the mind to dignify the oak, 
and in our transcript would not see 
it so dwarfed. If, then, the poplar 
dwarfs the oak, that we would fain 
have high as well as broad, that it 
may be huge. Do not the principles 
of art make conditions for all trees ? 
The painter seizes on one condition, 
one characteristic, which, if he be poeti- 
cal, he forms into a sentiment, and 
this sentiment requires congruity ; and 
where a particular sentiment is in the 
general, the painter avoids those forms 
that have the sentimental tendency. 
Thus, the pendent leaves and 
hanging boughs—whether they recede 
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and form deep hollows, or meet and 
associate, or look Narcissus-like into 
the waters—always more or less con- 
vey some sentiment. They, in fact, 
appear sentient in themselves, to have 
a motion of life ; and their very leaves 
are tongues that utter whisperings— 
there is a solemn mystery within their 
hollows. The painter, feeling this, 
makes it the sentiment of his picture, 
and therefore cautiously avoids an 
uncommunicating leafage, and inex- 
pressive trunks and boughs; and as 
much as he may, he gives even to 
rocks and stones, skies, and even his 
very lights and shadows, this inter- 
changing expression of sentiment. 
It must be admitted that there are 
certain forms that have naturally, by 
their bending and receding, this cha- 
racter; and that being the case, they 
are omitted in the pictures of those 
artists whose object is to portray the 
common and everyday look of na- 
ture, whose expression is unstamped 
by other thought or feeling than such 
as the rude uncultured walkers in the 
woods might entertain. In the pic- 
ture of Salvator Rosa in the National 
Gallery, the trees shrink back from 
the presence of the woodman—they 
are poetically sentient. There is the 
god Mercury in the stream. His 
picture would be even of less value 
than his statue in the fable, had Hob- 
bima or Cuyp put him in one of their 
reedy ditches. Could Tobit and the 
Angel come out of a pool of Wynants’? 
No bleeding myrtle, growing by the 
oaks of Ruysdael, will ever tell the 
tale of Polydorus with effect. 

The poplars round ‘ Poplar Hall” 
will never pass for the sisters of Phaé- 
ton. In the Dutch and Flemish pic- 
tures, the business of everyday life is 
everything—respectable toil is the 
best occupation of the inhabitants of 
their pictorial land. They cannot 
afford to run into the vagaries of sen- 
timental incongruities—and thus their 
works are perfect to their intention, 
as were those of the Italian schools, 
particularly Gaspar Poussin, to their 
insight into a more sentient nature. 
We do not mean to say that we have 
unravelled the threads of this philoso- 
phy. There may be some truth in 
our hasty theory—we throw it out 
as a venture that may be marketable 
fur better opinions. 
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We cannot quite agree with Mr 
Burnet in his estimation of the 
degree of nature in the landscapes 
of Rubens. 


* As I have mentioned the two great 
founders of landscape painting, Titian 
and Rubens, I must say a few words on 
the landscapes of the great Flemish 
painter. The works of Rubens in this 
department are slight, and unaccom- 
panied with either much glazing or 
detail ; most of them were painted in a 
journey through Flanders, taken on 
account of his health. But slight as 
they are, they breathe the true spirit of 
nature, given by the hand of a master 
perfectly acquainted with the arrange- 
ment of hot and cold colours, and there- 
fore to be viewed on this broad principle 
alone. Look at the Rubens landscape 
in the National Gallery, presented by the 
late Sir George Beaumont, and judge for 
yourself. And always bear this in mind,— 
if you lay out your work on a broad, in- 
telligent principle, whether you give 
much detail or little, it will command 
attention.” 


Whatever Rubens did was ot 
power, and that is certainly seen 
in his landscapes ; but in those whose 
scenes are of the most homely 
kind, there is a power in the colour- 
ing quite at variance with the sub- 
jects. Had we been acquainted with 
the landscapes only through Bolo- 
wert’s admirable engravings, we 
should have acknowledged the fasci- 
nating hand of a high genius; but 
if we are to judge from the lauded 
specimens in the National Gallery, 
we confess that the eccentricity of 
the colouring, and that of scenes 
professedly of the humblest kind, has 
quite destroyed the pleasure which 
the consummate skill of the painter 
in other respects would have given. 
In colouring, they are really more 
unlike nature than any pictures we 
remember to have seen. ‘The browns 
and yellows are quite outrageous, 
and not, as we think, tempered with 
the cool colours Mr Burnet sees in 
them. The Chateau of the Artist—that 
so much lauded by Mr Burnet—has 
always appeared to us disagreeable. 
The violent blood-stained browns 
are like no earth ; and there is a little- 
ness, a multiplicity of littlenesses, in 
the distance, that makes all the 
foreground violence worse. In fact, 
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the colouring is a vagary; it neither 
tells the subject nor assists it; nor 
does it represent morning, even- 
ing, or mid-day, though the writer 
of the National Gallery Print-Book 
assures the reader it is an autumnal 
morning. The scene is dank and 
hateful. There is another in the col- 
jection—a small suuset—but such as 
eyes never beheld, yet the subject 
demanded simple truth. We should 
almost be tempted again to ask,— 
‘** Was Rubens a colourist ?” 

The opinion of a modern artist in 
favour or in dispraise of a contempo- 
rary must be taken with caution, 
especially when a comparison is made 
between the works of the living and 
the dead. Mr Burnet takes occasion 
to find fault with the faultless Van- 
dervelde, for the ‘ fixed in the form 
and treatment of the waves,” as 
destructive of the undulating, un- 
steady character of sea; and com- 
pares with it a sea-piece by Turner, 
both in the Bridgewater collection. 
If we are not mistaken, these two 
pictures were exhibited some years 
ago, side by side, in the British 
Institution. If the eye could take in 
at once every painted wave, and 
distant portion of sea, we should still 
differ from the criticism ; for the law 
of the sea would render any one 
portion pretty much as Vandervelde 
has painted it; nor is the actual 
motion of the whole body in the 
least destroyed, because the eye does 
not see all at once in detail. The 
motion of Vandervelde’s seas is perfect, 
and the transparent depth of the 
water, in which we remember think- 
ing the companion picture deficient. 
Had Vandervelde been painting an 
historical sea, he would have been 
less accurate, or rather less precise, 
in his forms. The author remarks 
elsewhere, that Vandervelde never 
painted green water. His scenes, 
it may be remembered, were off the 
coast of Holland. 

He particularly directs the atten- 
tion of his learner friend to the 
eleventh letter, in which we find the 
following valuable passage :— 

“ With regard to lines, you will find a 
perpendicular has its greatest antagonist 
in a horizontal line, and the lines neces- 
sary to harmonise the two are conse- 
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quently oblique lines. Now, as these 
lines iacline more or less to extremes, 
they do not, by such inclination, give 
increase of force; on the contrary, they 
break down and soften, by their harmo- 
nious agreement, those lines with which 
they accord. So, in light and shade, 
black and white are the two extremes, 
and can only be united by the presence 
of middle-tint. According as this half- 
tint is regulated will depend the force 
of either of the opposites. If it is of a 
light scale, the dark will have more 
point and strength—if of a deep shade, 
the white will have the greater value. 
Hence we see the necessity of regulating 
the half-tint according as we wish to 
increase the power of either the light or 
dark objects. Likewise, in colour, we 
shall find the same law will operate 
towards a similar result. For example, 
take blue, red, and yellow—the three 
primitive colours—and let a green be 
added to the group, the red will gain 
an ascendency by the blue and yellow 
being harmonised by the compound 
colour ; or, in the place of a green, let a 
purple be present, the yellow will in- 
crease in value from the same cause. 
This is the reason why cold colours have 
more force in a warm picture, and warm 
colours in a cold.” 


With regard to the lines—the hori- 
zontal and perpendicular, affected 
by the oblique—we would suggest, 
that, to restore the force of the per- 
pendicular, lessened by the oblique, 
the oblique should be repeated, as 
reflected in a mirror: the perpen- 
dicular will then seem to rise more 
than before the oblique lines were 
added. 

Among the plates, there is a very 
good one of detail, from a sketch by 
Mr William Simson. It has quite 
the charm of a daguerreotype. It is 
indeed in itself a picture—much more 
so than many by Wynants, where 
an ambitious landscape has been 
added. 

We find it time to draw to a close. 
The readers of Mr Burnet’s thin 
book—and we hope they are and 
will be many—cannot fail to find in 
it both amusement and instruction. 
It will surely do its part to promote a 
love of Art, and, in promoting a love 
of Art, it will be a key to that garden- 
gate of Nature, where all who enter 
in, and admiringly love, in the end 
become wiser and better. 
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Tose who are in any degree 
acquainted with the machinery of the 
British Government, know that it is 
worked by three classes of public per- 
sons. First, by the leaders of public 
office, the heads of departments—em- 
phatically the Ministry. ‘Those are 
the individuals who, having most 
distinguished themselves by ability in 
the House—or being most fortunate in 
their connections with great families— 
or being sustained by old pledges of 
party, are naturally looked up to in all 
changes, exert the largest influence 
in Parliament, and give the strongest 
security to their partisans for the 
permanence of Ministerial power. 

The next class are also a race of 
important mark—generally recruited 
from the professions, and in almost 
every instance won over to political 
pursuits by the glitter of their pros- 
pects, rather than by any original 
passion for wielding the affairs of the 
commonwealth. Those men are 
generally persons of adroit and intelli- 
gent minds—by no means negligent 
of their own interests; not too ten- 
derly attached to either side—equally 
familiar with both; and not at all 
disinclined to see virtue in a rising 
party, as well as to honour it in one 
in possession. Holding nearly the 
saine relation to political struggle 
which lawyers hold to the bar, but 
few among them consider themselves 
entitled to look beyond their political 
brief, and for the time are apt to re- 
gard the retaining fee as deciding the 
case. 

This class mix largely in society, 
and are generally among its pleasant- 
est members. Knowing all the minor 
matters of Whitehall, they figure with 
peculiar lustre, however with borrowed 
light, in the more mixed associations 
of the metropolis. Cabinet anecdotes 
drop with prodigious effect into the 
lap of the merely fashionable world. 
To have emerged from the whispering 
circle of the Treasury, confers a 
character of importance in the Clubs, 
inexplicable out of London; and, tu 
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have hinted the first intelligence of a 
Ministerial fall, or predicted, by a frag- 
ment of gentle panegyric, the acces- 
sion of a new luminary to the Cabinet 
galaxy, establishes a reputation for 
life, in all the banquets of the most 
epicurean city between the poles. 

Those men are absolutely essential 
to an Administration. ‘They are the 
organs, by which the secret and 
secluded men of the Cabinet receive 
and give impressions; they are the 
ears and eyes by which the Dit ma- 
jorum gentium learn what the level 
world is doing; they are the restless 
feelers by which the body of the state 
discovers its way. 

But they sometimes render other 
services. From them emanates many a 
piquant paragraph in the party jour- 
nals; we may trace them in those 
prompt denials which tear up a whole 
tissue of neatly wrought fiction; we 
may find them in the ‘‘sincere assur- 
ances” which thicken round the death 
bed of a Cabinet with congratulations 
on its health ; and always detect them 
in a prodigious burst of horror against 
official obliquity, and an overflow of 
eloquence on the necessity of speaking 
truth to a nation so ‘philosophical, 
well-informed, and incapable of being 
deceived” as Britain. In fact those 
contributions, however written, have 
an unmistakeable air, which is to be 
distinguished at first sight from the 
general work of the journalist—an air 
of business, a matter-of-fact style, a 
sort of self-reliance which belongs to 
those who are in the secret, and who 
can afford to tell a part of the truth, 
with a suflicient reserve of the re- 
mainder, to give weight to what they 
choose to divulge. The early numbers 
of the Anti-.Jacobin were a capital spe- 
cimen of this style. Paragraphs, thus 
coming with the stamp of office, have 
somewhat the same sort of effect in 
the columns of a newspaper, which 
the flinging of a squib might have in 
the quiet street of a village at midnight. 
It opens every eye at once, some to 
the glare, some to the danger of their 
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thatch; and it is some time before 
Hodge can venture to sleep again. 

The third class are like the third 
class of the railways, exhibiting a 
coarser kind of model, but moving 
all together—all running on the same 
track—all dragged by the same noisy, 
puffing, hurrying locomotive at their 
head; and crowded with a living 
cargo, who have neither share in the 
secret nor in the steerage, and whose 
only business is to sit still. Those 
are the oi moddou of legislature, the 
back benchmen, the honest tribe of 
whose public existence nobody knows 
anything, but by their vote. 

The subject of the present biography 
was of the second class, and of the 
best of his order—known by every- 
body, liked by everybody—with troops 
of friends, probably without an 
enemy—a very sensible, a very soci- 
able, and a very agreeable man. The 
writer of these pages feels gratified 
by the opportunity of recalling the 
manner and conversation of this very 
pleasing personage, and of paying 
this tribute, however slight, to his 
interesting companionship, his public 
principle, and his well-furnished 
mind. 

But these volumes have more than 
the merit of interesting narrative: 
they give a large insight into some 
of the most important, yet intricate 
transactions of perhaps the most 
important Ministerial period of the 
century —that period in which the 
Cabinet system of Pitt gave way 
before the new shape of popular 
influence, which has since, more or 
less, moulded every Ministry. We 
see passing before us the forms of 
the able men, who have since suc- 
cessively sunk into the tomb; and 
see them with the distinctness be- 
longing to daily intercourse and 
official experience. We have in our 
hands that telescope, one end of 
which shows objects in their largest 
dimensions, and the other in their 
smallest, but in both with equal 
clearness. Between diaries, letters, 
and conversation, we know nothing 
more lucid, or more real, than the 
first volume of The Life of Robert 
Plumer Ward. 

We owe Mr Ward to Gibraltar. 
He was the sixth son of John Ward, 
who resided in Gibraltar, and com- 
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bined the comfortable office of chief 
clerk to the Ordnance with his trade 
as a Spanish merchant. This John 
Ward married a Spanish Jewess, with 
the compound and characteristic name 
of Rebecca Raphael. Yet, though 
Mr Ward’s parents had been domi- 
ciled in Gibraltar for two genera- 
tions, it happened that he himself was 
a Londoner, being born in the metro- 
polis in 1765, in one of the occasional 
visits of his parents to England ; and 
his physiognomy and hue bore no 
semblance of this double claim to 
southern blood. Though Spanish on 
the one side, and Jewish on the 
other, his countenance was thoroughly 
English—broad and blue-eyed. His 
figure, instead of the general littleness 
of the south, was tall and manly; 
indeed, he was altogether a good spe- 
cimen of the Briton. 

From the beginning of his life, 
Robert Ward seemed to be under a 
fortunate star. On the death of his 
mother (who died within three years 
of his birth) he became an object of 
kindness to the Honourable Mrs Corn- 
wallis, the wife of General Cornwallis, 
then Governor of Gibraltar. Having 
no children of their own, and pleased 
with the animation of the boy, who 
very early showed some literary turn, 
and at the age of eight recited 
Milton with “‘ great applause,” both 
seem to have taken charge of his 
education, as they would not impro- 
bably of his fortune. But, within 
three years those two amiable people 
died, and he was sent to England to 
school, where he was put under the 
care of one Macfarlane, who kept an 
academy. ‘The choice was a singular 
one; for this teacher of men and 
manners happened to be a violent 
democrat, whose practical notions of 
equality finally induced him to marry 
his cook, utterly ruined his school, 
and ultimately cost him his life; 
for, in the riots at Brentford, in the 
contested election of Byng and Bur- 
dett, the luckless democrat, whose 
folly seems to have been beyond the 
power of time to cure, was killed in 
the melée. 

Biographers are fond, and often 
fruitlessly fond of discovering the 
talents of statesmen in the whims of 
schoolboys. The future lucubrations 
of Ward are thus predicted in his 
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climbing trees at school. We should 
have conjectured that this habit had 
some connection with robbing bird’s 
nests; but the biographer, rather 
more poetically, regards it as aretire- 
ment from the world, with the object 
of feeding those thoughts which rise 
above the world. The boy was a 
philosopher, in a study of leaves and 
branches! 

At length he was removed to Ox- 
ford, in consequence of a kind of 
pledge given by his father to General 
Cornwallis. Christ Church had then 
at its head a man who ‘‘looms large,” 
as the sailors say, in Academic recol- 
lections. Cyril Jackson was, in those 
days, the ‘‘ Thunderer” of Oxford— 
a personage whose bushy brows, 
stentorian voice, and magisterial 
manner frightened generation after 
generation of gownsmen into involun- 
tary reverence ; and who, to the utter 
astonishment of one half of Academic 
mankind, and the unutterable aston- 
ishment of the other, was actually 
said ‘* to have refused a bishopric.” 

But Cyril Jackson was an honest 
and an able man, and an honour to 
Westminster, where he had first im- 
bibed scholarship. As preceptor to 
George IV., he certainly accomplished 
the difficult object of giving classic 
taste to a youth who had the world at 
his discretion, and, as Dean of Christ 
Church, he greatly raised the charac- 
ter of the venerable university. 
Offered the Primacy of Ireland, he 
rejected it for the more tranquil 
supremacy of his college, and sinned 
only in the delicacy by which he 
shrank from wealth and fame. But 
such a man ought to have bequeathed 
to the world some nobler literary 
legacy than the exercises of his office, 
and given a stronger evidence of his 
administrative talent than its display 
in the cloister. 

Of the debt of gratitude which 
England owes to her two great univer- 
sities, there can now be no question. 
They have preserved the national mind 
from ignorance, they have been the 
founts of national loyalty, and they 
have been the pillars of true religion. 
Merely as schools they have been of 
high importance. If there is no aris- 
tocracy in genius, there is no ple- 
beianism. If there are minds of such 
original vigour as to require no train- 
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ing, or, on the other hand, minds of 
such stubborn material as to be in- 
capable of all training—still, to the 
countless majority, the early disci- 
pline of the understanding is a first- 
rate boon. To the training of the 
universities we owe the character of 
our national literature, the intellec- 
tual distinction of our senate, of our 
bar, of our pulpit, and of those thou- 
sands of rising minds which, in the 
shape of posterity, carry on the 
inheritance of their services and their 
fame. 

But academic associations have 
sometimes benefited young men, who 
must make their way through the rough 
work of the world; and if the pursuit 
has its evils, ifit strongly tempts totuft- 
hunting, and is apt to make the huntee 
as insolent as it makes the hunter 
slavish— still, Society is made for 
man; and where equality of station 
combines with congenial feelings, 
the ‘“‘ acquaintance” of the academy 
sometimes ripens into the friend of 
public life. Two of those early 
acquaintances and mature friends of 
Ward, were Sturges Bourne, ‘subse- 
quently a Minister and Privy Coun- 
sellor, and Sir Michael Stewart, both 
estimable and prosperous persons. 
Adopting the law for his profession, 
Mr Ward, on leaving Oxford, entered 
himself of the Inner Temple ; which, 
however, he was soon forced to aban- 
don for a time, by an affection of the 
knee-joint, for which he went to the 
baths of Baréges. There he speedily 
recovered ; and taking advantage of 
his returning health, a pleasant coun- 
try, and, as it should appear, a toler- 
ably well-filled purse, he, not unna- 
turally, preferred rambling through 
France to the chambers of the Inner 
Temple. But he had nearly rambled 
too long: the French Revolution 
had broken out; and while all the 
enthusiasts of the earth were expect- 
ing the descent of an angel, they saw 
the soil blazing at their feet, and 
a demon starting up before them. 
Ward was nearly captured in its 
claws. 

Some person of the same name hay- 
ing become ‘suspected of being sus- 
picious,” by the most suspicious of all 
tyrannies, and Ward being impeached 
also of wearing a similar coat and 
waistcoat, the tourist was ordered to 
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Paris, as a preliminary to the guillo- 
tine; and he escaped only by the for- 
tunate discovery of the real culprit. 
He was banished, however, from 
France. 

It was a remark of Sterne, that the 
sentimental traveller always meets 
with sentimental affairs. Thus an 
adventurer always meets with adven- 
tures. On the plunder of the con- 
vents a nun was turned into the 
streets, with, as Mr Ward tells the 
story, ‘*not more than a nightcap for 
her portion.” ‘There she might have 
starved but for a poor old aubergiste, 
who shared her bread and water with 
her. 

“Thad put up at the auberge in 
one of my foot peregrinations. The 
nun was not only ill, but starving, 
and thought lierself dying; and her 
greatest unhappiness was, that she 
could not be confessed, since both she 
and the aubergiste thought there 
was no salvation except in a priest of 
the old school. Wearing her story, I 
sent her a couple of gold louis. They 
were astounded, and, laying their 
heads together, resolved that I could be 
nothing short of a bishop in disguise, 
and endeavouring to escape; and they 
implored me that I should save the 
poor nun, by confessing and giving 
her absolution. At first [ would not ; 
but they went on their knees, and the 
nun felt such terrors of remaining 
unconfessed, that at last I complied ! 
I found her an innocent, simple young 
creature, who had been trepanned 
from her father, a German Protes- 
tant of Hesse-Darmstadt, and con- 
verted and professed in a low con- 
vent. And so, as it was but a 
hundred miles from Darmstadt, I per- 
suaded her to go back to her family. 
I asked the aubergiste to take 
charge of her; but she refused, say- 
ing that she would be converted by the 
wicked Lutherans. 

“As I had taken two places for 
them in the diligence, and the aw- 
bergiste would not go, I thought it 
best to go myself; and I accordingly 
delivered her to her father, who over- 
whelmed me with gratitude.” 

This must be regarded as a liberal 
anda benevolent act, and one that may 
well be remembered to Mr Ward’s 
honour. France was now no longer 
a place for him ; but the difficulty of 
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returning became excessive, war 
having been declared. So narrow 


was his escape, that he was the last 
person who embarked on board the 
last packet, which was suffered to sail 
for England. 

Called to the bar in 1790, and now 
well acquainted with France, he had 
returned to his chambers in the Tem- 
ple, when another curious adventure 
occurred to him. The lower population 
of England was then imbibing some- 
what of the intoxication which had 
maddened all France, and Clubs were 
the favourite preparative for a Revo- 
lution. Oae day, in crossing a court 
in Fleet Street, he saw in a watch- 
maker’s window a placard of a vio- 
lent nature, announcing a meeting for 
that night at his shop. Ward had 
already learned such a horror of re- 
volution from what he had seen, that 
he actually entered the shop to re- 
monstrate with the man on the mis- 
chief that he was doing. The watch- 
maker appears to have been a 
stubborn, if not a stout, arguer; for 
the dialogue lasted two hours with- 
out producing submission. 

Late in the evening, returning from 
his visit, on passing through the court 
again, he observed that the placard 
was withdrawn, and was still more 
surprised by hearing some one run- 
ning after him, and calling him. It 
was the revolutionary watchmaker ! 
They returned together to his house. 
‘¢T called you in, sir,” said he, ‘‘ to 
say, that I have done nothing but 
think over your words. I feel their 
truth—I shudder at the evil I was 
about to do—and Iam now as anx- 
ious to prevent, as I was before to 
conceal all our schemes.” 

He then detailed the existence of 
a formidable plot against the Govern- 
ment, which it appeared to his hearer 
could not be too soon communicated 
to the authorities. He took the 
man with him immediately to the 
head of the police, Sir Richard Ford, 
who attached so much importance to 
the communication, that the three 
were ushered into the presence of Mr 
Pitt and some of the Cabinet, with 
the Attorney and Solicitor General. 
Mr Ward there told his story, and 
the Minister looked with evident in- 
terest on the narrator. 

‘‘ What was your motive, young 
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gentleman,” he asked, ‘for thus 
entering the shop?” The answer was 
—‘ Sir, Iam not long returned from 
France, aud have there seen in prac- 
tice what sounds so fine in theory.” 
Strong measures immediately fol- 
lowed. ‘Those were not times for 
Government to lie upon its oars, nor 
was Pitt the man to purchase the 
votes of villains by impunity for their 
crimes. Warrants were immediately 
issued, the chief conspirators were 
arrested, and thence priucipally arose 
the State Trials of 1794. 

Those trials, it will be remembered, 
did not end in execution; but so 
much the better, since the object was 
gained without it. Pitt’s fearless- 
ness, his open defiance of the public 
danger, and his equally open deter- 
mination to give security to the 
Empire, broke down the conspiracy ; 
and, by extinguishing all prospect of 
revolutionary success, gave a courage 
to the country which rendered it 
invincible. 

We are aware that, in one of the 
Reviews, this story has been doubted; 
but we cannot, in the first instance, 
conceive that a train of circumstances 
narrated by one gentleman of cha- 
racter, and vouched for by another— 
the biographer referring to such names 
as those of Pittand the members of his 
Cabinet—and containing in itself no 
feature of obvious improbability, is to 
be set down as a fiction, or mere con- 
jecture. But nothing can be more 
conjectural than the reasons assigned 
in the article in question. 

For example, we are told that 
‘so sudden a conversion and confi- 
dence is sufficiently improbable.” We 
think, on the contrary, that the 
anxieties of a man engaged in a con- 
spiracy, of which the result might be 
the scaffold, would form exactly the 
condition of mind in which convic- 
tion, urged by a rational and intelli- 
gent loyalist, might be the most 
immediate and the most powerful. 
If the reviewer should have any re- 
collection of the Irish conspiracy of 
1798, he might remember that its 
detection was effected in exactly the 
same manner, by a casual conversa- 
tion acting on a mind startled by a 
sudden sense of the consequences. 

The next objection is weaker still. 
—‘ Why, if Pitt and Scott were so 
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struck with the young lawyer, was he 
not engaged among the seven or eight 
counsel for the prosecution?” ‘To 
this the answers might be, in Fal- 
staff’s phrase, ‘‘as plenty as blackber- 
ries.” The Crown solicitor generally 
chooses the counsel,—or it might have 
been considered an indelicacy to Mr 
Ward to employ him, as if his recom- 
pence were to be a five-guinea fee ;— 
or the employment might have ex- 
posed the young lawyer to the possible 
imputation of having communicated 
the plot with that express purpose ;— 
or the Privy Council might not have 
had sufficient dependence on an un- 
known lawyer, to trust him with a 
case of such public importance ;—or it 
might have been professionally con- 
trary to etiquette to employ as a 
lawyer one who had been concerned 
in giving a knowledge of the plot ;— 
or it might have been intended to re- 
serve him for a witness, though his 
testimony was afterwards not found 
necessary ;—or he himself might have 
been unwilling to commence his pro- 
fession with a proceeding which con- 
nected him directly with the obnoxious 
trials for high-treason. 

Whether any one of these reasons 
was the true one, there is not one of 
them which might not have operated. 
But in the instance of the watch- 
maker, whose ‘‘ name is not found in 
the trials,” a sufficient ground might 
be discovered in the natural reluc- 
tance to be brought forward against 
his associates, or even in the personal 
exposure to the obloquy, if not to the 
peril, of an appearance in the witness- 
box. 

We have dwelt, in some degree, on 
this matter, because it involves the 
character both of the man and the 
book, and because we believe the 
whole transaction to be true. 

An anecdote of the Premier on this 
occasion was generally told, which is 
too much to his honour to be omitted. 
When the question came before the 
Cabinet, ‘*‘ Under what form the con- 
spirators should be indicted?” Pitt 
said that it should be for treason. The 
Attorney-General objected (probably 
from the revolutionary temper of juries 
at the time) that it would be difficult 
to obtain a verdict on that charge, but 
that he could obtain one for a misde- 
meanour. Pitt asked whether the 
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offence could be sustained as high 
treason—‘‘ No doubt,” was the answer 
of the Crown lawyers. ‘‘ Then,” said 
he, ‘‘ as traitors they shall be tried.” 
They were tried accordingly ; but were 
acquitted by the jury, as had been 
predicted. 

But, Pitt’s object was completely 
gained. He was never a sanguinary 
minister, but it was of high import- 
ance at that moment to show that 
Government felt no fear, and that law 
was still the safeguard of the country. 
The result was, that the sight of the 
scaffold put an end to all conspiracy ; 
the traitors felt that they would be 
tried, and the lesson was salutary. 
Not one of those men was ever in- 
volved in actual treason again. The 
evil spirit lingered long, but it could 
not find a body for its dwelling. ‘The 
party held their annual dinner, but it 
was one of congratulation for their 
escape. They “spoke daggers, but 
used none.” The trial before the 
bench was enough, without its formi- 
dable sequel in the hands of the exe- 
cutioner; and their annual dinner was 
simply an evomition of blustering ver- 
biage and thankful absurdity. 

The biographer regards this casual 
intercourse with Government as hav- 
ing had an important influence on the 
future fortunes of the young barrister, 
and even as recommending him for 
Parliament. It certainly introduced 
him to the two distinguished brothers, 
Lords Eldon and Stowell, who urged 
him to undertake a I/istory of the Law 
of Nations. 

The manner in which works of 
ability ‘“‘ grow up,” the circumstances 
which give them publicity, and their 
effect on the public career of the 
authors themselves, are among the 
most interesting traits of literature. 
Mr Ward, while in Christ Church, 
had written an essay on the de jure 
and de facto questions of the Civil 
War and the Commonwealth. The 
existence of this essay shows, at 
least, that he had early adopted a 
resolution of manly study, and it evi- 
dently shaped his choice of a profes- 
sion. But it was thrown by, and five 
years elapsed before its author was 
known by any professional perform- 
ance. At length, in 1794, the result 
of his studies was exhibited in two 
considerable volumes, entitled An Jn- 
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quiry into the Foundation and History 
of the Law of Nations in Europe, from 
the Times of the Greeks and Romans 
to the Age of Grotius. 

His early connexion with Spain, 
where consular law, as in all foreign 
countries, was continually brought 
into question; his experience of the 
irregularity of the law with respect 
to foreigners in France, where he had 
been so lately brought into personal 
difficulty ; and, we may presume, the 
suggestion of the two chiefs of the law 
in England, had determined him to 
that branch of jurisprudence. But 
the study has attractions of its own. 
None carries the student more 
directly into classic antiquity, while 
every step is an advance from the 
dry rules of right into the regions of 
philosophy, and every exertion of the 
vigour also exercises the refinement 
of the mind. The jus naturale of the 
Roman, and the International Law of 
modern times, are the noblestexamples 
of practical wisdom. His volumes 
made their way, were read, received 
praise from quarters whose “ praise 
is fame ;” and their author’s animated 
manners, and lively and intelligent 
conversation, made his reception in 
that crowded and glittering scene, 
called London society, flattering. In 
addition to his other claims on the smiles 
of the polite world, he is said to have 
possessed a singular musical talent ; 
and without having ever applied him- 
self to that graceful art, or having 
learned the instrument, to have ex- 
hibited a most extraordinary com- 
mand of the piano, at which he could 
continue pouring out for hours the 
most complicated and brilliant pas- 
sages, surprising every one, not more 
by the skill of his execution, than by 
the elegance of his composition. Even 
to old age, until deafness extinguished 
almost all sense of sound, he con- 
tinued to enchant his hearers with 
those ebullitions of untaught harmony. 

One of his achievements in this 
style might almost figure beside the 
ancient wonders of Orpheus. Arriv- 
ing in York, in the assize week, and 
finding the principal inn full, he was 
requested by the landlady to walk 
into her parlour, until she could obtain 
an apartment for him elsewhere. Time 
rolled on, and, tired of waiting, he sat 
downtoapianointheroom. He became 
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immediately absorbed in his perform- 
ance, and was in the midst of a superb 
march, when, on looking up, he saw 
the landlady beside him. He started 
up, but was entreated to continue his 
performance, and was informed, amid 
ample admiration of his performance, 
that ‘room for his party should be 
forthwith found in the house.” 

Mr Ward was now to form the con- 
nexion which, independently of the 
domestic happiness it afforded, was to 
be the chief source of his advancement 
in public life. He attracted the good 
opinion of Miss Catharine Julia Mal- 
ing, a young lady of good family in 
Durham, and who had passed her 
early youth in France, during the re- 
sidence of her parents at Bethune. 

At this period the following descrip- 
tion of him was given, in a letter by 
a lady, corroborative of our musical 
anecdote :— 

“ Mr Ward’s playing is astonishing. 
He cannot read a note of music, but plays 
airs and variations in the most masterly 
style. Heis amazingly clever, but not at 
all pedantic. We went to Ranelagh. I 
never saw such a crowd, but our party 
was delightful. He has travelled all over 
Vrance and England, and is a man of 
great observation and general knowledge. 
Hehas written a very clever book, though 
so young, which would do credit to any 
author. He does not, however, pride 
himself on these merits, but wisely 
doubles their value by his pew de pré- 
tention.” 

This letter ought to have been 
written by Miss Maling. One of that 
lady’s sisters was about to be married 
to Lord Mulgrave, who had just suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates of his 
brother Constantine, and who, on 
his entering the English House in 
1794, addressed it on the question of 
peace with France, in a speech, 
characteristically described by Lord 
Grenville as the most brilliant first 
appearance remembered in the Lords. 

We must acknowledge, that Lord 
Mulgrave’s brilliancy was not among 
our recollections; and something in 
this judgment of Lord Grenville must 
depend on his idea of brilliancy, which 
we should conceive, from his own 
style of eloquence, to have been by 
no means of the most lucid order. 
But Lord Mulgrave seems to have 
been an intelligent, high-bred, and 
friendly man. 
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Beginning his career as a soldier, 
and serving in the colonies, he acci- 
dentally, (being then on half-pay,) 
was present at the siege of Toulon, 
then in possession of the squadron 
under Lord Hood. Though every 
circumstance of that promising event 
became subsequently a disaster, the 
half-pay colonel distinguished himself 
in a volunteer command of the few 
and miserable troops, of all kinds and 
nations, who could be got together to 
man the works. However, the old 
Horse Guards’ habit of always super- 
seding the successful officer, and 
putting some unknown experimen- 
talist in his place, produced its effects 
on the present occasion. General 
O’Hara, the Governor of Gibraltar, 
arrived, took the command, and was 
almost immediately captured in an 
unlucky sortie. ‘There still might 
have been some chance for the talents 
of Lord Mulgrave, but General 
Dundas took the command, and the 
French soon became masters of the 
fortress, under Napoleon, shelled the 
British squadron out of the harbour, 
drove some thousands of the loyalist 
inhabitants into the ships and into 
banishment, and snatched a large 
portion of their own fleet from the 
British firebrands. It is remarkable 
that, on this occasion, everything done 
that showed any real talent was the 
work of three volunteers—Lord Mul- 
grave, Sir Sidney Smith, and Mr 
Graham, afterwards the well-known 
Lord Lynedoch. ; 

It seems to have been Lord Mul- 
grave’s fate to have been always en- 
gaged in unlucky campaigns; for, on 
his return to England, he had a share 
in the Duke of York's hapless ex- 
ploits in Belgium and Holland— 
hapless, however, only from England’s 
having forgotten what War was, and 
from her being totally ignorant of the 
effects of revolution. England sent 
twenty thousand brave men who had 
never seen a shot fired, officered by 
equally brave men who had never 
seen a brigade manceuvred, to fight a 
population of thirty millions, officered 
by men trained to all the science of 
war, and with coronets, principalities, 
and thrones in prospect. The English 
were not beaten, for the English 
have never been ultimately beaten— 
and the Duke of York was as brave 
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as his own sword, if not quite a 
military genius ; but the contest soon 
grew so obviously hopeless, that the 
retreat was regarded as a victory. 

On Lord Mulgrave’s resuming poli- 
tical life, he openly enlisted under the 
banner of Pitt, and adhered to it 
with manly fidelity. Several of his 
retters to the great Minister are among 
the valuable portions of these volumes; 
but they have not the slightest share 
in sustaining the character of his Lord- 
ship’s ‘‘ brilliancy.” They are plain, 
solid, and rather heavy performances, 
very well written, very well-bred, and 
very much to the purpose. But the 
writer was known to be a man of 
accomplishment and a man of honour. 

Shortly after Lord Mulgrave’s 
marriage, Mr Ward became his con- 
nexion by wedding his wife’s sister, 
and began a most valuable friendship, 
which continued through life. 

For a while, his objects were un- 
settled, and there was some good- 
natured intention of giving him a 
house on one of the Mulgrave estates, 
and fixing him in the North for the 
remainder of his days. Why such a 
plan should have been conceived, to 
extinguish a fine, stirring, excitable 
mind, and turn the material of a sena- 
tor and a statesman into a clodpole, 
until he perished of playing the country 
magistrate, or died of strong ale, idle- 
ness, and the gout, is among the incom- 
prehensibilities of this world. But the 
idea was soon rejected, probably by 
his own instinct, and the bridegroom 
and barrister was sent up to town, his 
natural place, to follow the bar, his 
natural profession. 

But politics, always the temptation 
of the man of law, and the irresistible 
temptation of the well-connected man 
of law, soon began to assail him. Fox 
was now utterly ruiningthe Whigs. If 
Pitt had given them their death-blow, 
Fox was digging their grave. He 
was no longer even a Whig, he was a 
Radical. Sinking into the depths of 
public scorn, he was forced to grasp 
at the skirts of the rabble. All the 
furies and follies of France could not 
awake him to a manly abandonment 
of Jacobinism. But they awoke 
others, and he saw himself daily 
stripped of every follower whose 
name could have thrown a colour of 
public principle over the last burlesque 


of public spirit—Whiggism. One of 
Ward’s letters to Lord Mulgrave, after 
a Foxite exhibition, says— 

“As far as I can judge, democracy, 
and that no-party which has received its 
death-blow by uniting with it, are on 
their last legs. I speak, not from the 
certainty of the power of ministers to 
earry their bills through the Houses. . . . 
I speak it from the persuasion I have of 
the equal distribution of property in the 
country ; the consequent wishes of by far 
the greater proportion against the at- 
tempts of a faction, the fears of that fac- 
tion itself, and the prostration, if 1 may 
so call it, into which what might have 
madea respectable Opposition has fallen.” 


He then gives a scene of the de- 
gradation, into which the blighted 
demagogue had been flung by his 
craving for low popularity :— 

“ When I saw Fox on Monday, deriv- 
ing additional consequence from the sup- 
port of citizens Thelwall and Jones, I 
could not help exclaiming within myself, 
‘If thou be’st he !—but oh, how fallen !” 
This meeting was their grand struggle, 
and about four or five thousand people 
met. Of those, not four or five hundred 
held up their hands, the rest were either 
neutrals or adverse spectators. Judge 
whether so ridiculous a pageant, such 
knaves or such mountebanks, are to 
govern this realm. For my part, I do 
all that I can to come at a knowledge of 
the public opinion, and I have no hesita- 
tion to say, not with Lady Fairfax, ‘not a 
tenth part of them,’ but, not a hundredth 
part of the people are adverse to the 
constitution.” 


Such was the case then, and such 
is the case at this hour. The clam- 
ourers, the combiners, the Chartists, 
are not one in a thousand, nor one in 
a hundred times the number, if we are 
to reckon only those who would be 
ready to act. Nothing can be easier 
than to work all the wonders of rabble 
popularity. Impudence and falsehood 
are the only qualifications demanded. 
Any brawler who will itinerate the 
country, bellowing, ‘* bread at half 
price,” will have the rabble at his 
heels. Any bitter blockhead, who, to 
revenge his own meanness of condi- 
tion, will raise a yell at the peers ; 
any vulgar infidel, who will scoff at 
the religion, which he defames only to 
extinguish, and will libel the Church, 
only for the purpose of its plunder ; 
any mendicant patriot, labouring in 
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the popular vineyard only to dupe the 
crowd into a subscription, may figure 
in the foremost place of popularity. 

Yet experience is against even the 
profits of the game. The pseudo-pa- 
triot, like the gambler, may win in the 
beginning; but the tables turn at last. 
Some may retire in time, and secure 
their plunder; but nine out of every 
ten, in our memory, have been utterly 
undone; and, even though escaping 
from justice, have disappeared, to die 
in beggary. 

Mr Ward had now practically begun 
his profession. All the world knows 
that there is no profession more pre- 
carious, that law is the most inexor- 
able of mistresses, though, when she 
has once selected her favourite, she is 
among the most faithful of wives. But 
she delights in the long exercise of her 
caprices ; and some of the most emi- 
nent men at the bar have been tor- 
tured by those caprices until they were 
on the point of abandoning the profes- 
sion altogether. This was the history 
of Lord Eldon, of Sir William Grant, 
and of crowds, probably of no inferior 
powers, whose latter days remained 
ungilded by the fortune which finally 
threw such lustre on their luckier con- 
temporaries. 

A few extracts from letters which, 
in the absence of other claimants, we 
may presume to have been written by 
his wife, give some slight idea of his 
aspirations at this period. 


“Ward is at Westminster, and talks 
of studying in his own room every even- 
ing. He is forming a thousand good and 
prudent resolutions, and determines dés 
demain to begin to lay up a fortune.” 


Another letter says— 


“ Ward has gone off to court, with his 
brief in his pocket. I hope he will have 
a good deal of business this term. He 
must fag hard.” 


Another says— 


“ Ward’s head is stuffed full of briefs. 
He is this morning arguing a case at 
Westminster. Briefs come in apace, and 
his eagerness and steadiness increase in 
proportion to the great encouragement 
he meets with. We have made fifteen 
guineas by them in the last fortnight.” 

“Business pours in every day, and new 
briefs are announced, so that, instead of 
fifty, he intends to make sixty guineas 
before he leaves town. I wish that he 
may have something on the circuit.” 
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We then have a little professional 
touch, which looks like the pen of a 
lawyer’s wife :— 

“fe has a prospect of a good harvest 
this term. He is just returned from 
Westminster, with three causes in view ; . 
not exactly three briefs in his pocket ; 
but if they are not amicably settled, 
which I trust they will not be, he is to 
have them.” 

Such is the difference of morale be- 
tween the doer and the sufferer; such 
is the huge interval of sensibility 
between the lawyer and the client. 

The life of a lawyer, in its early 
periods, is a tissue of those odd dis- 
appointments which show him, above 
all men, the ‘‘ seamy side of things.” 
The business even of the northern 
circuit, now perhaps the most produc- 
tive of all, was then often scanty ; 
and the seniors of the bar occasion- 
ally declined going the circuit in 
winter, This absence, of course, 
offered occasional opportunities of dis- 
tinction to the juniors. It happened, 
in one instance, that Ward’s leader 
was taken ill at the moment of trial. 
This was exactly one of those chances 
which is supposed to make a lawyer’s 
fortune. Ward came forward, spoke 
well, argued learnedly, gained the 
cause, was congratulated on all sides, 
and probably looked upon ‘himself as 
secure of future popularity. 

But the next circuit was in sum- 
mer; the seniors from London came 
down; and Ward’s own account of 
his reception is, ‘‘ I got not a single 
brief, nor so much as a nod of recog- 
nition from any grateful client.” 

On another occasion his client 
acknowledged his services, but in a 
singular way. Ile had saved a horse- 
stealer at York from the gallows—an 
effort requiring considerable ingenuity, 
for horse-stealing in Yorkshire has 
always concentrated the seven deadly 
sins. Travelling in the stage on the 
way home, he saw seated opposite to 
him, as he stept in, the horse-stealer. 
The man grasped both his hands, 
‘‘T’se mooch obloiged to you, Coon- 
sellor Ward,” said he; “boot,” winking 
his eye, “I doot I was guilty, 
though.” 

If talents in general are the source 
of fortune, there are some talents 
which are injurious to fame. Mr 
Ward’s pleasantry, his animation and 
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constant good - humour, probably 
lowered his estimate among the crowd 
of triflers, who think that frowns are 
necessary to a philosopher. But 
those critics of character should know, 
that to this man was committed the 
vindication of British policy in one of 
its most important points, ‘ national 
rights at sea,” and this by the sug- 
gestion of Lord Grenville, then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

We cannot now go into this ques- 
tion. All the northern powers, jeal- 
ous of the naval strength of England, 
had for half a century laboured to 
sap what they could not overthrow. 
The first object of a naval belligerent, 
of course, is to stop or capture the 
trade of its enemy. But the northern 
powers offered themselves as the 
carriers of the enemy’s trade, on the 
plea that ‘‘ free bottoms make free 
goods.” ‘This was in fact aiding and 
protecting the enemy. England de- 
manded the right of search. The 
foreign ships refused it; they were, of 
course, captured. A Northern League 
was formed, of which Denmark was 
the “cat’s-paw.” But the question 
was settled by the mouths of Nelson’s 
guns at Copenhagen, (April 2, 1801.) 
But if Nelson decided the controversy 
by the fears of the Northern Powers, 
the ‘* Treatise on the Relative Rights 
and Duties of Belligerentsand Neutral 
Powers in Maritime Affairs, by 
Robert Ward, barrister at law,” 
addressed itself to the understanding 
of Europe. Lord Grenville, high in 
place, Lord Stowell, high in reputa- 
tion, both gave their testimony to the 
learning and logic of his treatise, and 
he had now made a vigorous step to 
fortune. 

Two colonial appointments had 
just become vacant—one the judge- 
ship of the Admiralty Court in Nova 
Scotia ; the other in the West Indies. 
The latter appointment was declined 
at once, from its notorious hazards to 
health ; but the former excited grave 
suspense. ‘The goods and evils of 
such offers perhaps produce the most 
uneasy moments that pass in the 
lives of public men. ‘The salary was 
considerable, with a security of a 
retiring pension of £1000 a-year, after 
six years’ service. Six years form 
but a small space in the life of a man 
of middle age, and £1000 yearly 
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were a valuable security against the 
shocks of the world. On the other 
hand, he must give up all the many 
chances of life in England, a profes- 
sion in which he was beginning to 
make progress, and those higher as- 
sociations of public life in which many 
men, not more gifted than himself, 
had risen to distinction; and, aboveall, 
the connection of his influential and 
kindly kinsman, Lord Mulgrave. 

While he pondered, he was seized 
with a lucky illness, which produced 
delay ; other claimants were pressing ; 
and, before he recovered, the judge- 
ship was given away. 

There can be no doubt, that he 
was fortunate in this result. To a 
man wholly unfriended in England, a 
six years’ or a sixty years’ absence 
might be the best thing that could 
happen to him. But, with Lord 
Mulgrave to buoy him over the shoals 
of public life, Mr Ward ought to have 
regarded London as his natural place. 
The late Sir James Mackintosh, at a 
subsequent period, was a complete 
example of the contrary error in 
judgment. Beginning in nearly the 
same manner, though on the Whig 
side, by a showy speech, and a not 
less showy pamphlet, the Vindicia 
Gallice (in answer to Burke’s famous 
volume on the French Revolution,) he 
was already among the prospective 
champions of Whiggism : he was also 
making his way at the bar, where his 
emoluments already amounted to 
£1200 a-year, and where, on the first 
change of Ministry, he was certain of 
office. He notwithstanding accepted 
the Recordership of Bombay from Mr 
Perceval. The emolument was con- 
siderable, and he lived to enjoy the 
retiring pension; but the acceptance 
was fatal to all his higher objects of 
party. He had lost caste with them. 
He was no longer the eléve of the 
Whigs ; he was no longer a sharer in 
their secrets, or an object of their 
promotion ; he was, in fact, scarcely 
more than tolerated among them 
thenceforth. And, though he still 
dined at Holland House, and wrote 
articles in the Ldinburgh Review, and 
sat on the Opposition bench, and 
indited a rather dull Whig history of 
England, 

“ All those were but external show, 
But feebly hiding inward woe.” 
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Mackintosh was, from that hour, an 
excluded man. However received with 
all the civilities of his old clique, in 
the Whig books he was “ Perceval’s 
man ;” and though he made his way 
into Parliament, made occasionally a 
heavy harangue, was sometimes libel- 
led and sometimes laughed at, and 
exhibited the Whig quite enough to 
exclude him from all consideration by 
the Tory ; the old livery still marked 
him for one incapable of Whig office 
for ever. 

Mr Ward’s connection with Lord 
Mulgrave, with whom Pitt seems to 
have been always on terms of great 
intimacy, gives us opportunities of 
seeing some of that most memorable 
man’s letters, which, we conclude, were 
kept as curiosities. One of those was 
on the brief peace of Amiens :— 


“Dear MutcravE,—You would learn 
from to-day’s Gazette, that our long 
suspense is at length terminated, and 
that preliminaries of peace were signed 
yesterday evening. As you will naturally 
be anxious to know the terms, I inclose 
a short statement of all that are material. 
They will, of course, not be published at 
length until after the ratification. I can- 
not help regretting the Cape of Good 
Hope, though I know many great autho- 
rities do not attach to it the same impor- 
tance that I do. In other respects, I 
think the treaty very advantageous, and 
on the whole satisfactory; and the stipu- 
lations in favour of our allies are pecu- 
liarly creditable. I shall be very happy 
to find that it strikes you in the same 
view.” 


Lord Mulgrave writes a letter of 
acquiescence, adding, however, to 
Pitt’s regrets, his condolence on the 
loss of Malta. A letter from Lord 
Grenville, shortly after, differs from 
them both as to the advantages of 
the peace, which he regards as at once 
injurious and precarious—a judgment 
in which, on the latter point, he was 
amply borne out by the event, but 
which, after all, sounds more like the 
judgment of an angry partisan than 
a sagacious statesman — for the 
treaty was a fair and ample allow- 
ance for both sides. England ob- 
tained Ceylon and Trinidad; France 
regained all her West India posses- 
sions; Malta was to be independent 
of both England and France, and to 
be restored to the Knights; and the 
Cape was to be a free port; Egypt, 
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the last source of struggle, was to be 
restored to the Sultan. 

These were unquestionably the 
materials of a good peace, because 
they hurt no national feeling on either 
side, and the world was wide enough 
for both. The sudden infraction 
arose solely from the personal charac- 
ter of the First Consul. Wholly 
incapable of good faith, he began the 
peace in the worst spirit of war, by 
assailing independent states, and 
seizing neighbouring territories. He 
exhibited his desire of connexion with 
England, only by demanding the re- 
ception of licensed spies in all her 
ports, under the name of French com- 
missioners; and when remonstrance 
was made against his annexation of 
Piedmont, and his invasion of Swit- 
zerland, contemptuously replied, — 
‘that those acts ought to have been 
foreseen.” ‘The refusal of the Govern- 
ment to give up Malta, while every 
stipulation of the treaty was obviously 
about to be broken by France, was a 
measure of necessary wisdom, and the 
renewal of the war was simply an act 
of self-defence. 

All these proceedings were so mon- 
strous that they could not have been 
rationally anticipated; yet nothing but 
their anticipation could have justi- 
fied Lord Grenville in the conjecture. 
Bnt the perfidy of the Corsican was 
fortunate for England. She retained 
Malta, and recaptured the Cape. It 
was equally unfortunate for France. 
The renewal of the war ruined her 
whole commerce, destroyed her whole 
fleet, cost her all her West Indian 
Islands, all her Indian territory, 
finally destroyed her whole army in 
the north, consigned Napoleon to 
Elba, brought the armies of Europe 
twice to Paris, crushed her veterans 
at Waterloo, and finally sent Napo- 
leon himself to a grave in St Helena. 
To return to Mr Ward. His abilities 
and intelligence had been proved to 
the public, and in 1802 he received, 
from the stern and lofty premier him- 
self, an invitation to enter Parlia- 
ment. 

The world has grown so delicate on 
those subjects in our day, that it 
would doubtless excite a universal 
shudder in the manufacturing bo- 
roughs, to hear that his only recom- 
mendations were those of character 
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and understanding. As it must be at 
the same time admitted, that his 
choice for the seat was not effected by 

- the roar of a Radical mob, or the cor- 
ruption of a junta of millowners, we 
acknowledge the superiority of the 
modern mode of election, which would 
undoubtedly have excluded him from 
the service of his country. 

As Pitt wrote but few letters, and 
as every line from his pen has a 
value, we give his note on this occa- 
sion :— 


“Sir—I wrote to Lord Mulgrave on 
Friday, from Walmer Castle, to mention 
to him, that Lord Lowther had the good- 
ness to offer to name a Member at my 
recommendation, for the borough of 
Cockermouth, for the first three years of 
the Parliament, after which he wishes to 
reserve it for his nephew, Lord Burghersh. 
I also stated to him that I hoped to be 
released from the only claim which could 
prevent my having the satisfaction of pro- 
posing you to him as a candidate, if it 
should be agreeable to you. 

“The Election will, I understand, be 
free from trouble, and from any but a 
very trifling expense; and though less 
satisfactory than one for the whole 
Parliament, I am in hopes it will appear 
to you too eligible to decline. 

“T have therefore thought it best, as 
Lord Mulgrave is out of town,and as the 
time presses, to state these particulars to 
yourself. I am just setting out for Short 
Grove to-night, in my way to Cambridge; 
and if you could possibly let me hear 
from you on the subject, by to-day’s post, 
I shall be much obliged to you, as Lord 
Lowther is waiting my answer.” 


The offer was of course accepted 
without hesitation. All this must be 
very frightful to the independent mem- 
bers for certain constituencies which 
shall be nameless. We can imagine 
the pious horror at this usurpation of 
the “‘ Rights of Man!” the turning-up 
of eyes at this aristocratic encroach- 
ment on Universal Suffrage! the 
wringing of hands at this treachery 
to the innocent candour of a street 
constituency. Nor do we suppose 
that the irritation of popular feelings 
will be much appeased by being re- 
minded, that in this way nearly every 
eminent man of British public life, for 
the hundred years before, had entered 
Parliament; that to it we owe the 
introduction of Fox, of Pitt, of Burke, 
of Canning, and of the whole crowd 
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of the Tierneys, the Horners, the 
Broughams, &c. &c.; and that, with 
all the dashing purifications and tren- 
chant extirpations of the Reform 
Bill, the same expedient remains 
not unknown to the “ patriots” 
of later times; that a borough still 
finds favour in Whig eyes, and that 
the closer it is, the more favour it 
finds. 

We can have no idea of defending 
the abuses of the old representation, 
nor abuses of any kind; but we stilk 
must think, that a peer has, at least, 
as strong an interest in the preserva- 
tion of the country as a cobbler ; and 
that the possessor of twenty thousand 
pounds a-year has as much right to be: 
represented, as the man not worth a 
sixpence. We shall even goto the 
formidable extent of saying that, asthe 
protection of property constitutes the 
whole origin of society, the insecurity 
of property constitutes its ruin. Re- 
presentation by numbers is the certain 
step to Revolution. The progress 
may not be so rapid in our country as 
in others. Property in England may 
continue to act on the common sense of 
the nation, so as to protect itself from 
the sweeping confiscations of a Repub- 
lic ; but if we shall, for our misfortune, 
once see the suffrage lowered to the 
ranks which live by pauperism and 
mendicancy—in fact, if every man 
who is born receives from that birth 
a title to send the demagogue to Par- 
liament—there is an end of property : 
an agrarian law will smite the land- 
lords, a law of forced loans will rob 
the merchant, and a law of plunder 
from house to house will amerce the 
householder. Place power in the hands 
and plunder before the eyes of the 
beggar, and all is rapine. 

The period at which Mr Ward en- 
tered Parliament was one of a pecu- 
liar character. War had ceased: the 
thunders which had shaken the Con- 
tinent rolled no more, the billows 
which had cast so many mighty of the 
earth on the British shore had parti- 
ally subsided, and England had begun 
to feel what may be called the pres- 
sures of peace. A crisis of this order, 
in our country, materially differs from 
one on the Continent. In the latter 
instance, nations are like their sol- 
diers. A warrior has only to lay 
down his sword, to take to the plough. 
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In England the nation has to assume 
anew condition, as well as a new 
system. On the Continent, the nation 
only changes its livery ; in England, 
the nation undergoes a course of altera- 
tions, which almost change its nature. 
To the British minister peace is actu- 
ally a severer trial than war; and of 
all the periods of peace, the most 
trying is the transition from war. 
Unluckily for his fame, over this 
period presided a minister of routine, 
a man of form, a pupil of expediency, 
and a professor of retrogradation. 
Than Lord Sidmouth there could be 
no honester man or weaker minister. 
The nation contrasted him day by day 
with his memorable master ; remem- 
bered the unfailing sagacity, large 
resources, and lofty spirit of Pitt, and 
demanded that the State should be 
again committed to the guidance 
which had so long held the helm. 

But we have now to see the shift- 
ing of a new scene. ‘The catastrophe 
which had flung the Premier from 
power, of course scattered his followers 
to every distance from office. Of 
those the ablest and the most angry 
was the well-known George Canning. 
Too restless to wait for the public 
feeling, and too subtle to be satisfied 
with simple means on any occasion, 
Canning attempted to force Pitt back 
to power. But thelion, once entered 
into his den, and recumbent there, 
was not to be moved. The intrigue 
occupies a large space in the volume, 
and bears but little honour to its 
inventor. Canning, though an em- 
ployé of Pitt, was, in fact, a pupil of 
Bolingbroke: he had the exact order 
of ability, which made that distin- 
guished man always the most showy, 
but always the most Inckless of states- 
men. Canning had his elegance and 
his vividness, but he also had his love 
for the oblique; and he thus contrived 
to be at once a Tory and a Whig, to 
break down the party of his friends, 
and to come into power by the party 
of his enemies. 

To this man of dexterity the return 
of Pitt to office was important in more 
senses than one. But Pitt, with 
great ambition, had no vanity; and 
though living for statesmanship, he 
had no passion for the baubles of 
place. His strong sagacity saw that 
his legitimate time was not yet 
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come ; and all men knew that persua- 
sion was hopeless, when Pitt had 
once made up his mind. 

The history of this greatest of 
ministers was identified with the 
existing history of his country. From 
1783 to 1802, he had governed Eng- 
land with uncontrolled superiority ; 
all opposition had sunk before him. 
Even the power of France—which 
had humbled all the thrones of the 
Continent, and made a Court day 
at the Tuileries a levee of vassal 
kings—acknowledged the force which 
existed in his character. But his 
overthrow was to give a lesson which 
cannot be lost on British Cabinets 
without ministerial and national in- 
jury. In his eagerness to carry the 
important measure of the Irish Union, 
Pitt had made a compact with 
Popery. 

It is certainly in no attempt to 
wield the weapons of public judgment 
that we pronounce that one deep 
error to have been his ruin. But, 
the historic truth is, that from that 
hour he never saw a day of good 
fortune. He was instantly cast down 
from power; he saw that power 
given into hands wholly inferior to 
his own; he saw his party wholly 
shattered—the Peace, with which he 
was anxious to have crowned his 
own gallant and patriotic War, made, 
and feebly made, by others. And 
when at last restored to place, he 
was restored only to encounter a 
more inveterate and insolent opposi- 
tion, to see Europe again prostrated, 
and, with his hand on the map of the: 
Continent —then almost converted: 
into the map of the French empire— 
die, with the ominous words on his 
lip, ‘‘ That map may be rolled up for 
twenty years.” 

To induce the Ex-Minister to re- 
sume power, it was proposed that an 
Address should be got up, signed by 
a number of influential members of 
Parliament, to both Pitt and Adding- 
ton, to form a united Government ; 
the pretext being the old one—the 
danger of national downfall. But 
then comes the part of the transac- 
tion which makes it cunning, and 
something more. It was suggested, 
that, should a sufficient number of 
signatures not be obtainable, the fol- 
lowing notice should be appended to- 
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the Address,—* It is thought most 
respectful to Mr Addington and Mr 
Pitt to present this paper to them 
without the signatures, which are 
ready to be affixed to it.” ‘This trans- 
action has been tenderly pronounced 
merely a * small expedient ;” or, by 
another touch of tenderness, ‘* almost 
a pleasantry.” But we conceive that 
gentlemen will conceive it no ** plea- 
santry” whatever, but a very different 
thing, and feel no surprise at the failure 
of this piece of red-tape dexterity. 

The mere proposal of an Address, 
or of fifty Addresses, was nothing ; 
the act might be wise or foolish, suc- 
cessful or unfortunate; but the excuse 
for the signatures was the point; and 
though the parties are passed away, 
the exposure may be of some service 
to Ministerial posterity. 

At length Pitt declared against 
Addington, and, though beaten on 
Mr Patten’s motion, in June 1803, by 
335 to 56, yet the battle was obviously 
decided, and the Cabinet waited only 
for the conqueror. 

In the meantime began the war of 
pamphlets, in which Mr Ward took 
his share. But pamphlets are like the 
exhibitions of prize-fighters with 
gloves: they display the art of attack 
and defence, but without the reality, 
and, like the gloves, are always 
thrown by when the champions come 
to real action. When Pitt at once 
descended into the field, no hope was 
left for Addington. 

Lord Mulgrave was now a member 
of the new Cabinet ; but no place was 
found for his brother-in-law. Still, 
for a man of ability and diligence, 
opportunities are seldom wanting. 
War had begun with France: and 
a most melancholy event marked the 
commencement of hostilities. By a 
secret Article in the treaty of St 
Ildefonso, Spain was bound to fur- 
nish to France a certain number of 
troops, or a certain contribution in 
money. The English Cabinet con- 
sidering the submission of Spain to 
this treaty as unwilling, and wishing 
to avoid all unnecessary hostilities, 
an understanding had been adopted, 
that, if Spain limited herself to mere 
contributions in money, she should 
be regarded as a neutral. But Napo- 
Jeon was not a man to suffer this 
rational compromise: there now were 
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evident symptoms that Spain, whether 
forced or willing, was about to engage 
in active hostilities; and it was re- 
garded by the Cabinet that she waited 
only for the arrival of the treasure 
ships from her Transatlantic domi- 
nions to commence open war. Pitt 
determined not to be duped, and made 
instant preparations for the seizure of 
those treasure-ships, which every 
rational conjecture consigned to the 
grasp of France. 

A case remarkably in point had 
existed little more than forty years 
before. In 1761 the father of Pitt had 
urged the Cabinet to seize the Spanish 
treasures on their way from America. 
He had declared to the Cabinet that 
Spain was only waiting their arrival 
to begin a war; but, powerful as he 
was, his counsel was overruled, and 
the result was exactly as he had pre- 
dicted. The treasure-ships were no 
sooner in a Spanish harbour than the 
British ambassador was dismissed. 

The precedent was too strong to be 
disregarded, and four frigates were 
instantly despatched to seize the 
Spanish vessels. After a brief action, 
on the 5th of October 1804, three of 
them were captured with four millions 
of dollars on board, the fourth having 
been unfortunately blown up. 

Mr Ward was now called upon to 
place this important transaction in its 
true light, and he displayed his know- 
ledge of international law, in a trea~ 
tise entitled—‘t An Enquiry into the 
manner in which the different Wars 
of Europe have commenced, during 
the last two centuries.” 

Pitt took so strong an interest in 
this clever and timely production, that 
he was said to have revised the proof- 
sheets himself. But as everything 
which relates to such a man must 
attract remembrance, we give the 
exact state of the case, as furnished 
by the writer himself. 

“A tract purporting to be a Catalogue 
of Living Authors, asserts incorrectly 
that this little essay was revised by Mr 
Pitt before it was published. It was read 
to him, but not revised ; a word was not 
changed, though the form was. In fact, 
I had intended it for a professional trea- 
tise, and entered all my authorities at 
the foot of each page. Mr Pitt asked me 
to make him a present of the tract, to 
suit the political, and not the legal world; 
for which purpose, he proposed throwing 
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the authorities (which he said would not 
be read by ‘those he meant the work for) 
into an Appendix. And this was all the 
change he made.” 


Of course, the Whigs took the part 
of Napoleon, and the French Em- 
peror was, of course, shocked beyond 
all expression at this ‘* outrage on the 
forms of civilised society.” But the 
hypocrisy was seen through, and the 
clamour soon went down; there was 
not a man in England who did not 
know that the Spanish Government 
was playing a treacherous part, or 
that the only feature of the trans- 
action which hurt Napoleon’s con- 
science was his loss of the money. 
The innocence of Whiggism was ready 
to give Spain credit for an abhorrence 
of duplicity, and the Corsican credit 
for an abhorrence of plunder ; but the 
nation knew them both, and despised 
the one and defied the other. Mr 
Ward’s book, too, showed that the 
clamour was as ill-founded even in 
the forms of international law, as in 
the spirit of justice. His Treatise 
applied itself to meet the chief charge 
—namely, that hostilities had been 
begun before a ‘** declaration of war.” 
It showed that this kind of commence- 
ment had occurred in repeated in- 
stances, and that it was as perfectly 
justifiable as every one sees it might 
be necessary. Spain fared, in that 
war, as the treachery of her govern- 
ment deserved: she was ruined at 
sea by a succession of desperate 
defeats, her monarchy was usurped 
by her ally Napoleon, and it cost her 
seven years of havoc and misery to 
recover her independence. 

By a curious but natural coinci- 
dence, the writer of the Treatise was 
shortly transferred to a confidential 
post in the direction of that war, the 
Under Secretaryship of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs. Lord Harrowby, the 
Foreign Secretary, had fallen into ill 
health, and the appointment was given 
to Lord Mulgrave, and he immediately 
proposed Mr Ward as his under 
secretary. Relationship might have 
some share in this choice, but his 
services as a writer had probably 
much more. The proposal was made 
in the following letter :— 

* Barn, 1804. 

“Dear Ward,—I have just received a 
letter from Mr Pitt, proposing to me the 
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office of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs ; which the present state, and I 
fear the future prospects, of Lord Har- 
rowby’s health oblige him finally to re- 
linquish. It is impossible for me to hear 
yet what Mr Elliott’s intentions may be 
with respect to the situation of Under 
Secretary of State, or what other office 
may be destined for him. But I lose not 
a moment in enabling you to turn in your 
mind every consideration connected with 
the step of quitting a profession for poli- 
tical employment ; assuring you that, if 
the latter pursuit should be that on which 
you determine, I shall then have great 
pleasure in offering you the post, which 
you once seemed to desire, as soon as it 
shall be at my disposal. 

“T shall be in town on Thursday morn- 
ing, and shall probably know something 
decided about Mr Elliott’s views in a 
short time.—Ever yours sincerely, 

“ MULGRAVE.” 

But we now draw near to an event 
of higher importance—the close of 
Pitt’s long course of distinction. 
Afflicted with hereditary gout, he had 
begun life with an enfeebled frame ; 
and his long parliamentary labours— 
the days of toil, with the weight of 
Europe pressing upon him, and the 
nights of debate, exercising perhaps 
a still heavier pressure upon his 
faculties—at length broke him down 
at the age of forty-seven. 

Some slight attempt is made by the 
biographer to palliate his error on the 
Catholic question, but the best thing 
that can be said for it is, that it was 
the single error of his political life. 
Pitt knew but little of the nature of 
Popery ; he had never seen it in action 
in a legislature, and he was hurried 
into the compact by what he supposed 
a necessity of the time. It was for 
those who followed him to feel the 
perplexities introduced by this most 
mischievous measure into English 
legislation—its confusion of all the 
principles of Irish government; the 
succession of monster meetings and 
popular insolences ; the tissue of con- 
spiracy and revolt, which have formed 
the history of Ireland since 1829, the 
whole followed by the rapid degrada- 
tion by which a noble island and a 
flourishing people have fallen into 
bankruptcy and pauperism before our 
eyes. 

The death of this great man was a 
private loss, as well as a public one, 
to Mr Ward. A pension had been 
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promised to him, as a compensation 
for the exchange of his profession for 
politics—the pension to commence 
whenever he should cease to hold 
office. But the arrangement had not 
been completed. More than once, in 
his illness, the dying minister had al- 
luded to his promise. His anxiety 
on the subject is shown in an affect- 
ing anecdote. 


“Later on, when he could no longer 
continuously articulate, he made the 
name ‘ Robert Ward’ audible, and added 
signs for paper and ink. His trembling 
hand, having feebly traced a number of 
wandering characters, and added what 
could be easily recognised as his well- 
known signature, he sank back. This 
precious paper, (precious, whatever may 
have been its unknown import, as a proof 
of remembrance at so solemn a moment,) 
was afterwards handed over by the phy- 
sician in attendance, Sir Walter Far- 
quhar, to Mr Ward ; and many a time 
did he declare, as he displayed it to me, 
that he would give anything he valued 
most in the world to be able to decipher 
its unformed characters.” 


He now doubly required this mark 
of ministerial protection, for the Foxite 
ministry instantly came into power, 
and the famine of twenty years of 
exclusion was to be fed at the Trea- 
sury table. Mr Ward lost his office, 
and retired to the country. [ut the 
Whig ministry were soon to find how 
utterly uncongenial Whiggism is to 
the natural feelings of England. The 
death of Fox, within the first six 
months, has been reckoned among the 
blows which precipitated their down- 
fall; but they fell by their inability 
to stand, they fell by the necessities 
of public safety, they fell encumbered 
by the weight of pledges, which com- 
mon principle would never have 
adopted. The Catholic question was 
a chain which they had hung round 
their own necks, too heavy to carry, 
and too strong to break. Ina single 
twelvemonth the Whigs vanished 
amidst a national uproar. 

The Portland ministry was then 
formed. Lord Mulgrave was placed 
at the head of the Admiralty, and his 
friend Ward was called from his re- 
tirement and placed at the Board. 
We are then introduced to a person- 
age, who has begun to make a con- 
siderable figure among our modern 
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statesmen, certainly not in the char- 
acter of a conciliator. On the for- 
mation of the Perceval ministry, Lord 
Palmerston appeared for the first 
time on the political stage. Mr Ward 
had now begun to keep a diary, and 
we find his lordship thus registered :— 


“Lord Palmerston came to town, sent 
for by Perceval. He was so good as to 
confide to me that three things were 
offered to him—the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, the Secretaryship-at-War, or 
a seat at the Treasury, by way of intro- 
duction to the Seals, if he was afraid of 
entering on them at once. These offers 
were, however, in the alternative of their 
being any of them declined by Milnes, 
(Member for Pomfret,) to whom they 
were made in the first instance. Lord 
Palmerston consulted me very frankly 
on them, and asked if I thought he 
would be equal to the Seals, either in 
Cabinet or Parliament—particularly the 
latter, where he had barely made his 
debut. I told him I was most sincere : 
that, in common with all his friends 
whom I had heard speak on the subject, 
I thought him quite equal to them in 
point of capacity; but, as to nerve in Par- 
liament, (of which he seemed most to 
doubt,) nobody could judge but himself.” 


The dialogue goes on, and is 
curious enough, as the picture of a 
“young politician’s first palpita- 
tions.” He said Petty (whom I 
mentioned) had come forward after 
having felt his way, and got posses- 
sion of himself in the House; and 
that, if he had done the same, he 
perhaps would not hesitate. <As it 
was, he inclined to the second place, 
but had written to Lord Malmes- 
bury. We then have a touch of 
official sagacity, always looking to the 
future :— 


“ Among other topics which J urged, 
one seemed to impress him much—which 
was, the great difference there would be 
in his situation and pretensions upon 2 
return to office, in the event of our going 
out, if he retired as a Cabinet Minister, 
instead of in a subordinate capacity. He 
allowed it much flattered his ambition, 
but feared the prejudice it would occa- 
sion to his own reputation, and the 
interest of his friends, if he failed. I left 
him inclining to the Secretary-at-War, 
and admired his prudence.” 


Whether this is said in the spirit of 
a well-bred sneer, or in sincerity, 1s 
more than we can now discover. But 
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the sneer would have been prophetic. 
His Lordship’s appointment to the 
Secretaryship-at-War was made in 
October 1809; and until November 
1828, his Lordship drudged in that 
clerkly duty, making an annual speech 
in moving the army estimates; but 
wholly unknown beyoud the walls of 
the Horse Guards, a little laughed at 
for his taciturnity, and much ‘‘ admired 
for his prudence,” in the selection of 
an office in which arithmetic was 
the most necessary knowledge, and 
writing his signature was the most 
laborious act of duty. He thus gave 
his nerves a well-paid training of 
nearly twenty obscure years. 

It would be harsh work to expect 
any sturdiness of opinion in an indi- 
vidual who thus felt the sweets of 
office an equivalent for humility of 
position. But as it is a matter of 
public history that all kinds of Admin- 
istrations, with all kinds of principles, 
floated across the political horizon 
during that long period, so it is a 
matter of private record, that the 
patient man of prudence still held his 
place. The Secretaryship was un- 
questionably a comfortable thing, and 
we blame no man for considering his 
own comforts. But he must not lay 
claim to everything at once—he must 
not pretend to have an opinion on 
any public matter whatever. He is 
paid for his work, and receives his 
wages. There he must stop. Lord 
Palmerston has actually been the 
retainer of nine Cabinets! ! 

At length, in 1829, the silent 
Secretary began to open his mouth. 
His maiden topic was the Catholic 
question, on which he deluged the 
House with all the commonplaces of 
the fifty years before. His Lordship 
discovered that all the indolence, ig- 
norance, and turbulence of Ireland 
arose from the curtailment of her 
legislative faculties ; that the super- 
stition of her priests, and the beggary 
of her people, all belonged to her ejec- 
tion from the hustings; that the dis- 
loyalty, discomfort, and dissension of 
the “eight millions” required nothing 
but a ‘Tipperary election to be turned 
into a sort of enthusiastic affection 
for the name of England. 

Tous, who havelived tosee the effects 
of the measure, how trifling must all this 
declamation now appear; how con- 
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temptuously must we revert to pro- 
phecies of which every syllable has 
been so palpably falsified ; with what 
scorn for the wisdom (!) of those who 
pronounced Popish ‘* Emancipation” 
the ‘‘ one thing needful” for the peace 
and prosperity of Ireland, must we 
look on the wretchedness of a country 
in which a police army is the essen- 
tial instrument of public security, and 
Pauperism the general, and by no 
means the reluctant, resource of the 
population. If the men who promised 
us Irish tranquillity and Irish pro- 
gress, as the reward of our fatal con- 
cessions in 1829, were dupes, where 
then was their sagacity? If they 
were conscious of the result, where 
now must be our reliance ? Will they 
be wiser in the conduct of remote co- 
lonies, in the management of foreign 
interests, or in the guidance of affairs 
which everywhere touch the circum- 
ference of the world? 

We must now hasten to the close 
of the Memoir, yet, in glancing over 
its pages, we are continually caught 
by some remark of sound sense or 
manly experience. What, for ex- 
ample, can be a better lesson for a 
young parliamentary speaker than 
Lord Mulgrave’s observations on 
Ward’s intended debut? In the be- 
ginning of the session of 1802, an in- 
crease of the Naval forces was pro- 
posed, and of course became the ob- 
ject of Whig obloquy, and on all 
contradictory grounds —it was too 
great, it was too little, it was worth- 
less, it was unnecessary, &c. 

On this subject, Mr Ward, as a 
member of the Admiralty Board, pro- 
posed to speak; but his time was not 
come, and he suffered the debate to 
go off. A letter from Lord Mulgrave 
cheered him a little in his silence, by 
telling him that the opportunity was 
‘‘not favourable,” and assigning the 
following capital reasons :— 


“First, because a first speech, at the 
end of a debate, never makes a favourable 
impression. Secondly, when the atten- 
tion of the House has been exhausted by 
such a man as Lawrence, (who had just 
made a long-winded speech,) they will 
give but a forced attention. Thirdly, I 
think you should take a whole subject, and 
not a skirmishing hit, for your debut ; 
you must stand upon a higher scale, to 
stand upon the grouad which could alone 
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be fit and advantageous for you. Fourthly, 
you should not, in the first instance, 
measure yourself with a heavy and un- 
popular speaker ; you will be very likely 
to find yourself coupled in people’s ideas 
with your first adversary. I need not 
say, how much better it would be to be 
so coupled with Lawrence in the Cockpit, 
(the place of argument before the privy 
council,) than in Parliament. Fifthly, 
because (if you will forgive me for saying 
so) the ground you meant to take, though 
it might show the accuracy of your infor- 
mation, and the error of Lawrence’s state- 
ment, yet, in fact, did not apply as any 
argument upon the main question.” 

His Mentor closes with another fruit 
of his Parliamentary experience :— 

“ Had you stood forward to combat the 
evident and glaring paradoxes of Fox’s 
speech, you could have suffered no dis- 
credit, and could have been guilty of no 
indiscretion, as it can never be wrong to 
combat For. Or, had you failed to ex- 
pose the whole of his (to me) monstrous 
line of argument, still I should have re- 
joiced in the attempt, and should with 
satisfaction have said to you, 

. Non tam 
Turpe fuit vinci, quam contendisse decorum 





If these two volumes contained no- 
thing else, those maxims would make 
them worth the possession of any 
young member of the ‘ honourable 
house.” 

Mr Ward subsequently engaged in 
the debates, and acquitted himself 
well; but, having too much honesty 
to embrace rabble topics, and too 
much taste to attempt a reputation in 
the ‘penny saving, pound foolish ” 
style, on the value of cheese parings, 
and in the dull echo of a senseless 
parsimony, he was content with 
speaking when he had something to 
say, and in general restricted himself 
to matters of official duty. Not that 
we altogether applaud this Parlia- 
mentary career, nor can comprehend 
why any man should enter Parliament 
either to talk nonsense or to say no- 
thing. Parliament is the especial 
place of national discussion, and no 
man ought to enter it who is not able, 
and willing too, to contribute an effec- 
tive and vivid share to its discussion. 

The “ Diaries” of these volumes 
are so graphic, that we only regret 
they are so fragmentary. What a 


vast mass of helpless conjecture would 
have been saved to the writers of our 
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histories, if the leading public men of 
the last three centuries had thus given 
us the facts of their knowledge! How 
much would they have added to the 
defence of their own motives, and 
how much to the elucidation of their 
time? ‘The statesman does injustice 
to himself, who, in the midst of the 
common uproar of prejudice and 
party, delays to prepare this vindica- 
tion of his character to the generations 
to come. 

At length old age came upon the 
subject of this Biography ; yet not as 
it comes upon-other men. With the 
death of his political friends, and those 
fluctuations of the political system, 
which, in the last quarter of a century, 
have made politics a game of chance, 
and political character the offspring of 
mingled craft and clamour, he re- 
tired from office; but it was to the 
indulgence of tastes which he had 
never forgotten. Possessed, as we 
are gratified by saying, of opulence 
and domestic enjoyment, he turned 
his leisure to authorship, aud at a 
period when the generality even of 
educated mankind think only of rest, 
he produced ** Tremaine,” the most 
graceful romance of its day. 

It may not be sufficiently known 
that the work originated in an answer 
to the scepticism of Shaftesbury and 
Bolingbroke, which now constitutes 
the third volume. The whole was 
received with much popularity, and 
was followed by other novels. Thus 
occupied, thus prosperous, and thus 
pleased, this agreeable and fortunate 
man reached the great age of eighty- 
one, when, after a short illness, he 
died in London, August 13, 1846. 

We have not left ourselves room 
for any details on the conduct of the 
Biography. It is written with spirit 
and intelligence, with evident know- 
ledge; and if we should be disposed 
to find a fault, only with too much 
discretion. We regret the curtail- 
ment of the diaries, wherever they 
approached our day ; and though they 
may appear at the end of the century, 
we fear that we shall not then have 
the pleasure of their perusal. The 
critiques on the novels are too exten- 
sive; but the diaries, the political 
anecdotes, and the correspondence, 
could not have been too voluminous, 
and must always be interesting. 
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THRovGHOtT all Europe we find 
scattered, in more or less abundance, 
the stony vestiges of two great rival 
influences, which kept up for centuries 
a ceaseless contest for supremacy— 
the ecclesiastical influence operating 
by spiritual power, and the feudal or 
baronial by that of physical domina- 
tion and the strong hand. In some 
places these material monuments of 
a former social condition still lift their 
heads in solemn time-honoured mag- 
nificence, while in others they are fast 
crumbling into the amorphous crust of 
the earth, from which their fair pro- 
portions were originally fashioned. 
In general, their preservation or de- 
struction must have depended on the 
vitality or decay of the social impulses 
to which they owed their existence. 
But in the present day they have 
got new guardians, even for their 
crumbling remnants, in the love of 
art and of historical and romantic 
association. Thus there are many 
preservers and restorers of the Gothic 
vestiges, who are not ecclesiologists ; 
and there are abundant admirers of 
the grim, square, frowning peel-tower, 
who would not desire the revival of 
the feudal sovereignty that found in it 
a suitable stronghold. To minister 
to these tastes, and to encourage, 
strengthen, and rightly direct them, 
is an important function of the art 
and artistic literature of the day; and 
we believe it is one of those which will 
hand down the greatest quantity of 
valuable matter to posterity. 

The more we see the marvels and 
beauties of ecclesiastical stone-work 
articulately developed by a pencil both 
accurate and artistic, the more do we 
wonder that they should have re- 
mained in obscurity, and waited down 
to this age to be brought into full 
light. From the period when the 
constructors of the early Christian 
stone edifices raised their massive 
round pillars and solemn circular 
arches, in the eleventh century, down 
to the fifteenth, ecclesiastical archi- 
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tecture was the predominant art 
which absorbed all others, and made 
them either subservient instruments 
of its resplendent glory, or humble 
imitators of its stately devices. It is 
a remarkable thing indeed—deserving 
of more attention from the curious and 
inquiring than it has ever, so far as we 
know, received—that everything orna- 
mental, in whatever kind of work, with- 
in the period called the dark ages, took 
its tone, and not only that, but its tan- 
gible form, from the ecclesiastical edi- 
fices of the day. In the decoration of 
churches, it may be, perhaps, natural to 
find this peculiarity ; yet it seems 
strange that wood should be carved into 
those forms which are necessary to meet 
the difficulty of creating lofty piles of 
stone-work; and, taking analogy from 
other kinds of work, we would expect 
the stone-cutter or statuary, who has 
a marble slab to deal with, rather to 
take advantage of his compact homo- 
geneous material, than to imitate all 
the shifts and peculiarities which the 
constructor has to adopt, who must 
fit one stone above another. Look 
for instance at the carved wood-work, 
so rich and varied, in the King’s Col- 
lege Chapel of Aberdeen, which Mr 
Billings has been the first to bring be- 
fore the notice of those who dwell 
south of the Grampians. All objects 
of art or of nature, in all the material 
kingdoms, were in the artist’s choice 
to select from, as objects of imitation ; 
but his choice rests on architectural 
arcades, church windows and turrets. 
These representations are pleasing as 
imitations of architecture; but they 
are not the natural forms to which 
wood-carving would have adapted 
itself, had there been no such archi- 
tectural supremacy as we have alluded 
to, leading the ancillary occupation of 
the carver after it, in its own exact 
footsteps. Nay, had there been no 
Gothic architecture to be so imitated, 
and had the handler of the chisel cut 
his wood from his own devices, into 
such forms as these architectural ones 
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which we so admire, they would not 
have been then admirable, because 
we would have been without a main 
element in the beauty of the original 
device—the adaptability to give to 
masonry lightness and elegance of form 
consistently with its retaining suf- 
ficient strength. The artist of the 
carved wood in this chapel hascrowded 
it with representations of Gothic win- 
dows, many of them really exquisite 
ones, of that rich foreign style which 
the French call flamboyant. But it is 
from our admiration of that skill which 
can make solid stone rise in slender 
mullions, and branch itself out as if 
in sheer beautiful wantonness, into all 
airy and fantastic shapes, that we first 
acquire our adiniration of the form, so 
as to be gratified by its repetition on a 
flat oaken board, where it takes its 
merit from the imitative rather than 
the inventive skill of the artist. 

But for a still more striking instance 
of the application of edile forms to 
carved ornaments, we turn to Mr 
Billings’ representation of that gor- 
geous tomb of Bishop Kennedy in St 
Andrews. Here are abundance of tiny 
clustered pillars, with groined arches 
overthem, and multitudinous windows. 
The whole a fairy imitation of 

* The high embowed roof, 

With antic pillars massive proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light.” 
The imitation is carried so far, that 
we have not only little towers career- 
ing aloft, with windows in which the 
wooden blinds for shedding off the 
rain are imitated in stone, but, to 
keep all in harmony, in the lower de-~ 
partment, little circular flights of steps, 
destined, as it were, to be descended 
by elfin footsteps, lead to baby crypts. 
But the exhibitor of this tomb can 
show the visitor another instance 
of this imitative spirit, still more re- 
markable, in the shape of a silver 
mace, which he will declare to have 
been found within it. Whether this be 
true or not, this costly ensign of office 
is as true as the Bishop’s tomb to the 
spirit of imitation. It bristles all over 


with Gothic spires and crockets. Its 
lateral ornaments are buttresses, mul- 
lioned windows, and arcades. It is, in 
fact, a tiny temple on the end of a long 
silver staff, and might be supposed to 
represent the abode of Simeon Stilites, 
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if the saint had lived in the age of flam- 
boyant architecture, and found room for 
its development on the top of his pillar. 

Thus were the objects which come 
into nearest connection with ecclesias- 
tical architecture—the altars, sepul- 
chres, pulpits, chalices, maces, croziers, 
pixes, thuribles,and lecterns—allarchi- 
tecturally Gothic in their construction. 
But the tendency went much further 
—in fact the ecclesiastic masonic forms 
predominated in every kind of fabric 
which boasted of an ornamental charac- 
ter. It was conspicuous in all kinds of 
wood-work, not only in carved doors 
and panels, but in chests, cupboards 
or aumries, tables, and chairs. Iron- 
work followed the same rule — it is 
noticeable in hinges, bands, and locks; 
and in the handle of an ancient 
key one may trace the forms which 
the church mason found best suited to 
unite grace with strength, in building 
up the mullions of a window. In 
works in the precious metals, the 
greater ornament expended on the 
rare and costly material only brought 
out a fuller imitation of the masonic 
decoration. It was introduced into 
the coinage: the old kings look you 
full in the face with their tow wigs, 
straight through quatrefoils, taken 
from the last cathedral window which 
the medallist has passed. Royal and 
corporation seals are profusely archi- 
tectural, probably from a great part 
of the seal-engravers’ practice being in 
the line of ecclesiastical seals. ‘The 
illuminations on manuscripts have the 
same repletion of architectural detail, 
from a somewhat similar cause—the 
artists were monks, or other ecclesias- 
tics, and their minds were moulded to 
the shapes of the cloister. Those 
meek, sweet pictures of the early 
Italian school are not entirely dives- 
ted of the masonic predominance, 
which is distinct even in their gilded 
borders. The same class of forms 
lingered in bookbinding till the end of 
the sixteenth century, and has been 
lately revived in that trade. As to 
the vellum manuscripts, which retain 
their pristine binding of timbercovered 
with time-worn leather, some of them, 
seen through a diagonal mirror, might 
look like the corroded brown doorway 
and pinnacles of an old abbey. Nay, 
textile fabrics followed the same des- 
potic taste; and if we may believe 
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that sepulchral statues and illumina- 
tions speak the truth, they represent 
the drapery that is made of thread, and 
flexibly winds itself about the human 
frame, according, in some measure at 
least, to the forms necessary for the 
stability of those fabrics whose mate- 
rials were the stubborn stone. 

This complete predominance of the 
edile over all other arts is attended 
by curious coincidents. One would 
suppose that the absorbing art of the 
period would obtain an extensive 
publicity, as painting did in the days 
of Rubens, and railway engineering 
in those of Stephenson. It was not so. 
A deep mystery hangs over the 
external history of medizval archi- 
tecture. The world seems to have 
been unconscious of the magnificent 
structures rising from its surface, and 
their fabricators pursued their task 
silent and unheeded. We have scarce- 
ly more contemporaneous literature 
about medieval architecture than 
about the formation of the crust of 
the globe ; and we classify its epochs 
and topical distinctions experimentally 
and analytically, as we trace the forma- 
tion and upheaval of geological strata. 
The art published itself to the senses, 
by pervading all visible structural 
forms; but it shrank from the publica- 
tion of the pen. There is something 
in all this mysterious, curious, per- 
plexing, and exciting. We know that 
masonic secrecy is of early origin, 
whether the precise ceremonies which 
it now adopts are ancient ornot. The 
masons or architects of the middle 
ages were directly connected with the 
church. They have sometimes been 
compared to a kind of knighthood; nor 
can chivalry be otherwise than hon- 
oured, by embracing in the circle of its 
mission a purpose so grand as that of 
covering the earth with the finest 
structural efforts of human genius. In 
the secret society—secret, not for the 
sake of darkness, but that it might 
peacefully and undisturbedly work by 
its own bright light—discovered mys- 
teries seem to have been taught, and 
new combinations and varieties of 
beauty seem to have been discovered 
and communicated, as if by electric 
wires, through all Christendom. How 
otherwise can we account for it, that 
while between all was dark and barba- 
rous as Tartary or Kamschatka, the 
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same light and flowery-topped pillars 
should arise beneath the blue heaven of 
Palermo and the sullen sky of Jed- 
burgh? or how find among the vine- 
yards of the Rhine the same massive 
form of column and arch which astonish 
and delight the northern traveller in 
distant Kirkwall, or see the flamboyant 
riches of Rouen and the Notre Dame 
of Paris repeated at Linlithgow? 
Thus while architecture infused itself 
through and imbued all other mental 
operations, it was avoided by the one 
great preserver—literature. By other 
arts it could be the object of silent 
homage, whispering its supremacy in 
all imitative shapes. But from litera- 
ture it could take no acknowledgments 
without a betrayal of its mysteries ; 
and therefore it commanded literature 
to be silent. A strange sensitive 
mysteriousness seemed to haunt all 
the steps of the mighty and majestic 
art; and as mystery has its attractions, 
the whole is re-enacted at the present 
day, to serve the humours of a large 
fraternity, whose secret, though often 
sneered at, still remains a mystery 
and puzzle to the uninitiated. 

We shall not profess to fathom the 
causes which made it the one great 
artistic object of centuries, 

* Deorum 
Templa novo decorare saxo.” 
Perhaps they are right who say, that 
as the whole literary and studious in- 
tellect of the age was thrown into the 
service of the church, so the one ab- 
sorbing object of all art was to rear 
and decorate that earthly tenement 
in which the service of the Deity was 
performed, and the visible types of all 
heavenly mysteries were preserved. 
But be the cause what it may, we have 
the fact that, for centuries, all the 
intellect and force of industry that 
was applied in an artistic direction, 
was devoted to this one art, and chiefly 
to this one department of it—namely, 
ecclesiastical architecture ; and when 
we consider that all that time the 
intellect of Europe was in a progressive 
and active state, is there any occasion 
for indulging in idle wonder, that 
such a‘ concentration of all efforts in 
that one direction, over so vast a 
portion of the world, by people of so 
many nations and languages, for so 
long a period, should have produced 
wonderful results? Nay, is it at 
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all astonishing that, after a period 
when it had been the fashion sense- 
lessly to deny the whole fruit of 
this artistic crusade, we should find 
it not easy, all at once, fully to 
appreciate the progressive efforts 
of centuries, and should daily discover 
new developments of beauty in the 
mouldering remnants that have stood 
unheeded by our pathway during two 
hundred years of neglect and contempt! 
Horace Walpole laughed at his friend 
Sir Horace Mann’s ideas of Gothic 
architecture, and, saying that he knew 
better, pointed to Strawberry Hill. 
Their protonome, Horatius Flaccus, 
knew as much of it as either of them. 
In fact Walpole had no better acquain- 
tance with Gothic architecture than 
he had with tubular viaducts, or 
the electric telegraph. Such efforts 
as he and those who followed him 
have made, down nearly to our own 
day, are but the gauges by which 
wecan measure the extent to which the 
medizval ecclesiastical architects car- 
ried their art. Every effort of the 
restorers gains something; but it only 
serves to show how far the great mas- 
ters of the art had gone. If any one 
would desire to estimate what we 
have yet to recover, let him occupy an 
afternoon in examining the new Houses 
of Parliament, and then take the night 
train to York, and spend next morn- 
ing in the Minster. He may think 
it a pity that our ancestors had no 
other and better occupation. He 
may lament that some of the genius 
and perseverance devoted to raising 
an airy, rich, majestic, and symmet- 
rical structure of stone, was not dis- 
tributed over poetry, painting, and 
music—the solution of social difficul- 
ties, and the facilitating of intercourse 
between one province and another. 
But if he have the most ordinary fa- 
culties of perception, he will see that 
the one work to which the artistic 
faculties of the Middle Ages were 
devoted, was well done; that the 
workmen had gone deep into the re- 
cesses of their vocation; and that it 
will require some study and some art 
in the nineteenth century to recover 
the traces of all that had been acquired, 
by the devotion of all the artistic 
power of Europe, for several hundreds 
of years, to this one object. 

But perhaps, after all, the most re- 
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markable characteristic of the medix- 
val church edifices is, that if the great 
buildings, such as those at Strasburg, 
York, or Glasgow must always, from 
their size and costliness, be the most 
striking, there is no provincialism in 
the system. The unknown artists, 
who devoted themselves to this pur- 
suit, were all educated up to the 
highest knowledge of their art ; they 
were all free of the same mysteries ; 
they appear to have all prided them- 
selves on applying the same high 
artistic skill to the work they had in 
hand, whether it might be a metro- 
politan cathedral at Rheims or York, 
or a simple village church in the 
narrow valleys of Southern Germany, 
in the swamps of Lincolnshire, or 
away among the wild islands that are 
scattered through the Atlantic at the 
back of Scotland. 

We are but now discovering that 
every little relic of the scattered 
development of this one art of cen- 
turies is precious to those who wish 
to behold its full revival in its pristine 
glory. Alas! how many fine relics, 
even within the present century, have 
mouldered away and disappeared, 
leaving behind them no memorial of 
what they were, and losing for ever 
types which the restorers of the same 
kind of art, in the present day, would 
hold of infinite value. We speak not so 
much of those ferocious ecclesiastical 
contentions, in which many of the finest 
works of the Catholic artists were des- 
troyed; because, when there were dif- 
ferences about which men commit each 
other to temporal punishment and 
eternal perdition, it would be childish 
to speak of pleasing or impressive 
forms being respected and preserved. 
But sheer neglect, or the facility afford- 
ed by an artificial quarry, has in 
many instances lost us, stone by stone, 
our best specimens of this school of 
art. One sees in Slezer’s Plates, that 
the nave and transepts of the magni- 
ficent cathedral of Elgin were pretty 
entire at the end of the seventeenth 
century. They were roofless, it is 
true; but the windows might be seen 
with all their rich mullions, and the 
pillars were then standing, of which 
that Old Mortality, spider-looking 
John Shank, cleared away the bases, 
like a Layard discovery, some thirty 
years ago. The abbey of St Thomas, 
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at Arbroath, could have afforded to 
Dr Johnson, had he thought it worth 
his while to look at such a piece of 
barbaric effort, an appearance of 
structural symmetry, of which its 
ghastly scattered fragments can now 
give us but a disappointing, miserable 
idea. Dunkeld and Dunblane re- 
tained much which they have now 
lost. St Machars at Aberdeen had 
the great square central tower, of 
which we now see only the fragments 
of the supporting columns projecting 
slightly from a rough modern wall. 
The buildings which clustered round 
that finely proportioned tower in Dun- 
dee were burned to the ground about 
ten years ago; and as to the tower 
itself, it must be admitted that the 
modesty of the community has made 
them do their best to conceal its beau- 
ties, by blocking up its gracefully mul- 
lioned windows with rough stones, 
and making it look rather like an old 
Border keep, than an open lantern 
tower. Some people say they would 
not recognise the blind, lumpish, smoky 
mass in that airy, decorated, symmet- 
rical structure presented by Mr Billings 
in his engraving ; but they will find 
that the only liberty he has taken with 
the original has been to grub out the 
stones stuck in between the mullions 
of the windows. The old cathedral of 
Chanonry has, we believe, almost 
entirely disappeared. The remains of 
Kinloss Abbey have been converted 
into dry-stone dykes within our own 
recollection; and part only of Lin- 
cluden has been rescued from the 
same fate. Of Culross, one of the 
finest things in Scotland at the com- 
mencement of last century, we know 
not that there are vestiges much 
worth visiting. Even lovely Melrose 
itself, if we can believe what Slezer 
indicates of its completeness, has lost 
half its glories since his day. One is 
astonished, on entering that richly but- 
tressed and niched church of St Salva- 
tor’s at St Andrews, to see how bare 
and bald it is within. It was other- 
wise some ninety years ago; and the 
history of its dismantlement is one of 
the most provoking of the many sad 
incidents which have lost us the archi- 
tectural ornaments of our country. It 
had a massive stone roof—rich and 
beautiful we doubt not—as the still 
existing remains indicate. Some wise 
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workmen took it into their head that 
the roof was too heavy to be sustained 
by the wall-plates, and it must needs 
be taken down. ‘‘ Experience,” says 
the Rev. Mr Lyon, “might have 
taught them that, whatever were the 
religious errors of their forefathers, a 
defect in church architecture was not 
one of them.” They found that the 
unsafe roof was too strong to be taken 
to pieces, and that the only means of 
destruction was by detaching it from 
the walls. When this was accom- 
plished the whole mass hurtled to the 
floor, carrying, of course, all the orna- 
mental work projecting beyond the 
inner walls along with it. Shaded by 
the precipices of Edinburgh Castle, 
the old Gothic church of St Cuthbert’s, 
with its lantern and decorated win- 
dows, occupied nearly the site of the 
present lump of stone, of which it was 
so wittily remarked that its neighbour, 
St John’s, looked like a Dutch toy, 
and it like the box in which it had 
been brought over. 

But why speak of the dilapidations 
which a century, or a quarter of a 
century, may have witnessed, when, 
even during the course of Mr Billings’ 
labours, the best remaining specimen 
of the decorated style in Edinburgh— 
the church dedicated by Mary of Guel- 
dres to the Holy Trinity—has dis- 
appeared, because a railway company 
wanted its site? ‘There is really no 
calculating at any time on the extent 
to which this sort of barbarism 
will go. We believe that the build- 
ing was carefully taken to pieces, the 
stones numbered, and the decorations 
preserved, in order that, at some future 
time, it may be re-erected ; and we 
have seen a plan for adapting it to a 
new site, restoring some of its ruins, 
and supplying features which hadnever 
been completed, which promises to do 
it ample justice. Whether this plan 
will ever be taken advantage of we 
know not; but those who consented to 
the destruction and removal of the 
building, have no merit from the coun- 
tenance of any plans of restoration. 
They at once consented, as if it had 
been a stable or an old barn, to its 
unconditional obliteration. The three 
drawings, in which Mr Billings has 
preserved the main features of this 
departed building, are thus a type of 
the permanent importance which his 
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work must hold as a register of what 
has been achieved in the great medi- 
eval art throughout Scotland. 

It will not be denied by any one, who 
remembers that centuries of enlight- 
ened labour and study are concentrated 
on these remains, that the function of 
collecting their scattered remnants, 
and associating and preserving them 
in a pictorial shape, is the perfor- 
mance of a great service to art and 
intellect, present and future—not to 
speak of it as a debt due to departed 
merit. Among the various qualifica- 
tions necessary to such a task, there 
is one which is absolutely essential 
to it, and that is, undeviating accuracy. 
Architecture, it must be remembered, 
is here the dominant art, to which the 
limner’s must be ancillary. Pictur- 
esque effects, produced by the work- 
ing of details, the incidence of broad 
lights and shadows, an arbitrary 
grouping, and an exaggeration or 
diminution of special features, may, 
we do not deny it, be the elements of 
meritorious pictures; but they will 
never serve the purpose we are at 
present considering. Nor will the 
mere technical delineator of architec- 
tural elevations accomplish it. He 
may perhaps, by his technical preser- 
vation of details, afford his brethren 
the means of repeating or imitating 
the old building, but he will not pre- 
sent the edifices themselves in a shape 
fitted to satisfy the eye of good taste. 
The accomplishment of this object 
demands qualifications of a very rare 
kind indeed ; for while everything in 
form and detail, that is worth preserv- 
ing, must be preserved, the whole must 
be subjected, without abating its ac- 
curacy, to the conditions of pictur- 
esque artistic effect. 

We certainly have never known an 
instance where these qualities —ap- 
parently incompatible—have been so 
rarely united as they have been in Mr 
Billings. The accuracy and precision 
with which he introduces every detail, 
down to the minutest chipping of the 
chisel, are truly marvellous; and people 
Jook into his work with magnifying 
glasses, as they do into natural ob- 
jects, expecting to find the still minu- 
ter developments of all that is visible 
to the naked eye. However they are 
produced, it is in itself a fact that 
these engravings, while they are truly 
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fac-similes, are at the same time ar- 
tistic and picturesque. Competent 
talent, aided by unwearied industry, 
as in many other instances of great 
achievement, are here thereal elements 
of success; and deeper into the re- 
sources of his art we shall not attempt 
to trace his track, save just to observe 
that part of his secret seems to be, 
throwing the shadows upon the amor- 
phous masses or large outlines, and 
sending a flood of light into every 
corner where delicacy and decoration 
are prominent. Look, for instance, at 
that spiral crown of St Giles’, piercing, 
with all its rich decorations, through 
the transparent air; at Glasgow 
Cathedral, with all its internal and 
external glories, from the sunshine 
lightness of the Lady Chapel, to the 
solemn gloom of the matchless crypt. 
That purely French flamboyant win- 
dow in Linlithgow Church is preserved 
as it ought to be—every mullion and 
moulding as clear as if we saw the 
brightest sunshine falling on it. In 
Kirkwall, Dunfermline, Leuchars, and 
Dalmeny, we have all the zig-zags 
and teeth that encrust the massive 
Norman pillars, and heavy round 
arches ; yet there is no hardness or 
undue sharpness, though these char- 
acters are generally charged as defects 
against the edifices which preceded 
the pointed style. Who could have 
imagined, from the tawdry engravings 
which adorn guide-books, or which 
people take with them as memorials 
of Scotland, that the battered ruins 
of the Abbey Church at Holyrood had 
so much of the symmetrical riches of 
the finest age of the early pointed 
style? and still greater novelties, to 
those who have not penetrated into 
the far north, are the glories of Elgin 
and Pluscardin, and the later parts of 
the great Minster of St Magnus, still 
more unapproachably distant—further 
even from Edinburgh, by the time 
consumed in the journey, than Rouen 
or Paris. Nor is it the least interest- 
ing advantage of so universal a ga- 
thering together of vestiges, that, as 
we turn the pages, and go from the 
north to the extreme west, we find in 
Lincluden, Crossraguel, and Kilwin- 
ning, the same predominant features 
and characteristics. Indeed, if we 
may believe the traditions of the 
Lodges, this last was the central point 
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from which the true light of masonry 
radiated over the land. Here the re- 
mains of the old Association are said 
to have lingered until its fictitious 
revival in later years, and the oldest 
germs of the modern system of free- 
masonry are connected with the Kil- 
winning Lodge. In the remains of 
the Aberdeen Cathedral some pecu- 
liarities are visible of a very interest- 
ing nature, indicative of the architect’s 
skill in dealing with his unaccommo- 
dating material, granite, and giving 
massive dignity where he could not 
confer lightness or ornament. The 
absence in that primitive neighbour- 
hood of soft carveable stone seems to 
account for the marvellous richness of 
the wood-work in the chapel to which 
we have already referred. Mr Bil- 
lings has the merit of excavating 
these beautiful specimens from their 
obscurity, and making them known 
to the world. In following the exu- 
berant and endless variety of device 
and pattern which his engraving of 
this interior presents, one knows not 
whether to admire most the efforts of 
the original designer and carver, or 
that wonderful perseverance which has 
enabled the draughtsman patiently to 
trace and present to our eye all the 
varied wanderings of his fairy-like 
chisel. 

From so large and exhaustive a 
gathering together of all the types of 
early architecture in Scotland, we 
learn much that, though not pre- 
viously quite unacquainted with these 
edifices, did not occur to us when 
observing them separately. In the 
first place, there are evidently more 
remains in Scotland than there were 
generally supposed to be, of that old 
rounded architecture which was the 
first step from the classic towards the 
purely Gothic, andissometimes known 
as Norman, sometimesas Romanesque. 
Its connection with the early religious 
institutions of the north, our readers 
may find discussed in a very learned 
article in the Quarterly Review for mid- 
summer 1849, suggested by the same 
work which is now attracting our atten- 
tion. But there is something peculiarly 
interesting in reflecting, that wherever 
these small round-arched churches are 
found, they show that, so early as the 
twelfth century, there was a sort of 
colony of the chivalrous Normans, 
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sufficiently large to desire religious 
aid and service. It is in some re- 
spects characteristic of the Scottish 
ecclesiastical edifices to retain the 
outlines of the Norman style after the 
richer and more graceful details of the 
pointed period had been adopted; and 
of this, instances may be seen in the 
pillars of Aberdeen and Dunkeld, and 
the doorways of Haddington, of St 
Giles’s, and of Mary of Gueldres’ 
Church in Edinburgh. In general, 
however, until the war of indepen- 
dence severed the two nations, and 
substituted hatred and hostility for 
the natural amalgamation that was 
taking place between them, they built 
their churches and monasteries after 
a common fashion. ‘The very men 
who worked at Durham must have 
held the hammer and trowel at Dun- 
fermline; and there is not in broad 
England a finer specimen of the style 
especially called early English, than 
the Cathedral of St Mungo at Glas- 
gow. 

The miseries of the war of indepen- 
dence imposed a check on church 
building, as on other costly occupa- 
tions ; and, when it revived, it came 
from a new and distant source. In 
England, the art continued in all its 
changes to follow a national bent ; but 
Scotland took its forms from France and 
other Continental countries. Whether 
from this source or not we are unpre- 
pared to say, a certain airy lightness 
pervaded our Scottish efforts ; and it 
may be conspicuously observed in those 
crossed spiral crowns, of which Mr 
Billings gives two specimens; others 
at Linlithgow, and, it is believed, at 
Haddington, have disappeared. 

Another and more _ remarkable 
divergence from the English models 
has occurred to us from an examina- 
tion of the details brought together by 
Mr Billings; and we do not think 
there is anything in the buildings he 
has not yet represented in his series 
likely to contradict it. The perpen- 
dicular Gothic appears never to have 
been adopted in Scotland. This style 
came into use in England in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and continued until it was gradualiy 
absorbed by the revival of the classi- 
cal forms. It has been called occa- 
sionally the Tudor or the Elizabethan 
style ; but these names were applicd 
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to it rather in its application to civil 
than to ecclesiastical buildings. Mr 
Rickman gave it the name of perpen- 
dicular, from the propensity of all the 
lines, whether those of pillars or of 
mullions, to go straight up and meet 
some arch or transome, instead of 
spreading themselves in the easy 
floral forms of the preceding age. It 
has also been called the third pointed, 
because the two epochs which pre- 
ceded had got the name of the first 
and second pointed ; and it is some- 
times called depressed, because the 
favourite form of arch adapted to it 
has the ogee shape, as if it were the 
old pointed arch pressed down at the 
apex. Lastly it is called the degene- 
rate Gothic; but people sometimes 
object to the applicability of the term, 
when they remember that Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, Christ Church, and 
many of the ornaments both of Oxford 
and Cambridge, have been built after 
this style. England, in fact, is crowded 
with fine specimens of it. There is 
not one, so far as we know, among the 
ecclesiastical remains of Scotland; 
yet it is somewhat provoking to 
observe, that almost every modern 
Gothic building follows this style, as 
if it were national to Scotland. At 
the time when it came into use in 
England, we here evidently adopted 
the contemporary style of France, 
called the flamboyant, from the flame- 
like shape and character of its details, 
especially conspicuous in the compart- 
ments of the windows, when a bright 
evening sunshine passes through 
them. 

We must not leave this department 
of the labours of Mr Billings without 
noticing a small but curious incident 
in the history of our Scottish churches, 
which these engravings have for the 
first time made noticeable—an at- 
tempt by some enthusiasts to restore 
the old pointed Gothic at so late a 
time as the reign of Charles I., when 
it had been long out of use. There 
are just two specimens of the result of 
this effort—the Church of Dairsie in 
Fifeshire, and that of Michael in 
Moray. Dairsie was the parish in 
which Archbishop Spottiswood served 
before he became a prelate; and he 
was ambitious of giving it such a 
place of worship as he had seen when 
he visited his professional brethren 
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at their rectories and parsonages in 
England. In the words of his bio- 
grapher, ‘‘ he publicly, upon his own 
charges, built and adorned the Church 
of Dairsie after the decent English 
form ; which, if the boisterous hand 
of a mad reformation had not dis- 
ordered, is, at this time, one of the 
beautifullest little pieces of church 
work that is left to this unhappy 
country.” Even the advances which 
we have already made in the restora- 
tion of the medixval forms, are suf- 
ficient to make us look rather down- 
wards on this attempt. It is better 
than Strawberry Hill—and yet buta 
poor thing after all. The forms of 
the pointed style are repeated without 
the coherence of detail which de- 
veloped their utility, and with their 
utility their symmetrical beauty. 
Thus, instead of the mullions of the 
windows naturally branching off ac- 
cording to those forms, which are not 
only the strongest but also the most 
graceful to which masonry can adapt 
itself, when the object in view is to 
impede the light as little as possible, 
each window-frame, with its mullions, 
looks like a broad flat stone with 
holes bored in it. All the tracery 
and moulding are rather of the classi- 
cal than of the Gothic character. 
Still Dairsie, from being upwards of 
two hundred years old, has a sort of 
hoary respectability, not decreased 
by its curious history. It is not im- 
probable that to this ecclesiological 
attempt we may partly attribute 
that intolerant disgust of every kind 
of structural decoration in which the 
Church of Scotland afterwards in- 
dulged. 

We must not entirely overlook the 
other department of our antiquities, 
which Mr Billings has illustrated with 
his speaking pencil—the Baronial— 
under which he seems to include what- 
ever is not ecclesiastical ; although of 
course the strongholds of our old 
barons and lairds fill by far the larger 
portion of the general subject. 

As in the case of the ecclesiology, 
the fulness with which Mr Billings 
has brought together whatever is re- 
markable in this department of struc- 
tural art—if art it can always in this 
instance be called—gives us facilities 
for analysing and generalising, such as 
were previously quite unknown. It 
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is evident that there exists in Scot- 
land no castellated building which 
can be undoubtedly dated to the 
period anterior to the pointed archi- 
tecture—the period, for instance, of 
Leuchars and Dalmeny churches, and 
of the White Tower of London, and 
Bamborough Castle. Of the style 
which immediately followed this, how- 
ever, and was contemporary with the 
first pointed in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, there are several remains. They 
generally consist, as in England, of 
curtains with flanking round towers. 
One of themis the castle of Kildrummy, 
in the unknown wilds of the upper Don 
in Aberdeenshire, of the noble propor- 
tions and fine old masonry of which 
few people, we will venture to say, 
knew anything until they were re- 
vealed by Mr Billings. Another is 
Caerlaveroc, and a third Dirleton. 
These were in a style exactly the 
same as the old English baronial, and 
are brethren to Alnwick and Berke- 
ley — another of the many testimo- 
nies to that community in manners 
and national spirit, which pervaded 
the two nations before the war of 
Scottish independence. After this 
event, the baronial architecture of the 
two countries spread still farther 
apart than their ecclesiastical. Of 
the castellated buildings which rose 
from time to time in Scotland’s age 
of weary trouble and warfare, we 
may count two distinct classes — the 
great ranges of building which consti- 
tuted the royal palaces and the forta- 
lices of the chief baronial houses, 
forming one, and the grim isolated 
peel towers of the lesser aristocratic 
families the other. ‘The palaces— 
Stirling, Linlithgow, and Falkland 
especially—have luxuriant beauties 
taken from Italian and other foreign 
types of architecture, which make 
many of the old baronial halls of Eng- 
land look homespun and provincial. 
Some of the powerful statesmen 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies were almost able to rival the 
magnificence and beauty of the royal 
houses. Crichton, rising from a tufted 
hill, upon a bleak distant moor, has 
peculiarities which seem to be of Ara- 
bic origin, so rich and fantastic are 
they. How well we can see, in the 
plate before us, the accuracy of the 
description :— 
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‘“ Nor wholly yet hath time defaced 
Thy lordly gallery fair, 
Nor yet the stony cord unbraced 
Whose twisted knots, with roses laced, 
Adorn thy ruined stair. 
Still rises unimpaired below 
The courtyard’s graceful portico; 
Above its cornice, row on row 
Of fair-hewn facets richly show 
Their pointed diamond form,” 


Nearly approaching to the same 
degree of beauty are the Earl’s Palace 
in distant Kirkwall, Castle Campbell, 
Maybole, Mar’s Work in Stirling, 
Newark, and the more modern part of 
Caerlaveroc. It is interesting to find 
that, in the wilds of the Aberdeenshire 
hills, Towie, the ancestral domain of 
the great Barclay de Tolly, as he was 
called, exhibits very remarkable fea- 
tures—the ordinary unadorned exte- 
rior of the time, but an ecclesiastical 
interior with very curious and.uncom- 
mon details: the reader will see them 
all by turning to the drawing by 
Billings. That so much attention 
should have been devoted to orna- 
mental architecture, by the barons of 
a country so rude and warlike, is a 
phenomenon in itself worthy of some 
contemplation. ‘To us it is certainly 
more surprising than the vast and im- 
posing bulk of Tantallon, Doune, 
Craigmillar, and the other fortresses 
where strength and the capacity to 
hold a large garrison predominated 
over ornament. These, as well as the 
more ornamental buildings, had their 
own character, which made them as 
different from the baronial edifices of 
England as the two styles of scenery 
with which they were separately 
combined. But when we come to the 
lower grade of baronial architecture— 
the fortalices or peel-towers of the 
smaller gentry—there is a far greater 
element of difference, sincein Scotland 
they were all, until a late period, strong 
fortresses. In England, the power 
of the law under the Tudors brought 
fortified private buildings into disuse, 
and opened a way for that light, airy, 
wide, hospitable-looking style of do- 
mestic structure, called the Tudor, or 
Elizabethan—a lasting type of the 
peace, the elegance, and the wealth 
that then pervaded the happy land of 
our southern neighbours. Alas! in 
poor distracted Scotland it was a dif- 
ferent affair. Picture a Perthshire 
laird, or a Roxburgh baron, seated in 
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a room with three wide oriel windows 
overlooking an unwalled park! Why, 
his next neighbour could not have 
avoided taking a shot at him as he 
passed. Whatever admitted light 
and air gave admission also to arrows 
and bullets ; and as there was neither 
sanitary philosophy in those days, 
nor much reading and writing, and 
the young ladies were not taught 
sketching, our ancestors dispensed 
with light and air, and built those 
tall, gaunt, blind-looking edifices, 
which are still so profusely scattered 
over the land. 

We remember once meeting a man 
from the Far West, with whom every- 
thing was at home on a larger scale 
than the corresponding features in this 
country ; and so, not only were the 
rivers broader, the mountains higher, 
and the trees taller, but the jails were 
larger and fuller, the number of mur- 
ders was incomparably greater, the 
thefts and swindlings in the old coun- 
try were a bagatelle to the large de- 
predations there; and as to public 
executions, they were so common 
that people had given up going out of 
the way either to see or to avoid them. 
It is perhaps in something of the like 
spirit that we are inclined to defy the 
world to produce a greater collection 
of rascally-looking dens than the 
gaunt old gray peel towers, strewed 
along the Border and on the edge of 
the Highlands. They speak to us 
eloquently of the state of society in 
which they were raised, and harmonise 
well with the wild history of our 
country. 

The earlier ones were pretty uni- 
form in their style. Each consisted of a 
square tower, more or less extensive, 
according to the wealth and power of 
the owner. Such a building was 
really well adapted for protection in 
an age when there were no, or very 
imperfect firearms. It was well to 
place the tower on a height, that an 
approaching enemy might be seen; 
and also, sometimes, that any traveller 
happening to have a good deal of per- 
sonal property in his custody, might 
not pass by wholly unnoticed. Na- 
tural inaccessibility was always an 
advantage ; but, in general, outworks 
were not needed. The narrowness 
of the loopholes protected the cham- 
bers, and a crossed grating of iron 
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shielded the entrance. In the parapet, 
and especially over the doorway, were 
holes by which stones or boiling lead 
might be dropped on an assailant com- 
ing close up to the wall. But at the 
angles there were almost invariably 
turreted bastions which flanked the 
sides or wall plates, just as bastions 
flank a curtain in modern fortification. 
As the best specimens of the old 
square tower on a large and a smalt 
scale, we may point to the engravings 
of Borthwick near Edinburgh, and of 
Burgie in Moray. We must admit 
that, if a change had not come over 
this form of structure, this humbler 
class of our baronial architecture would 
have been somewhat monotonous. In 
the sixteenth century, however, our 
landowners began to enlarge their 
ropes and strengthen their stakes ; and 
the form of structure to which they had 
recourse introduced an infinite varicty 
of rich and airy outlines, which 
created a magical improvement on the 
grim old keeps. From our intercourse 
with France, they adopted a style 
which had come into use in that deco- 
rative country. It affected height 
and steepness in all the shapes of 
roof, window, and chimney, together 
with much division, clustering, and 
moulding. But its main peculiarity 
was, to substitute for the old bastions 
tall spiral rocket- topped turrets. Thus 
all the stonework of the country 
bristled up at once with a crop of 
glittering spikes, which changed the 
dull face of Scotland, and topped 
many a bare hill or crag with an 
oriental-looking crown of spires and 
decorated chimneys. This style was, 
as we have said, taken from France, 
but it was by no means a servile 
adoption. It was greatly varied aud 
adapted to circumstances by the Scot- 
tish artists, who have really had the 
merit of creating out of it a national 
style. Glammis and Cawdor are very 
fair specimens of ancient towers thus 
decorated. But it is somewhat 
curious that the very finest instances 
of these rich oriental-looking clusters 
should be found among the bleak 
granite hills of Aberdeenshire; and 
that, down to this day, they should 
have remained almost unnoticed. For 
richness and beauty of outline, and 
for a completeness of individual cha- 
racter separating them from other 
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classes of building, we know not any 
edifices more remarkable than Fyvie, 
Castle Fraser, Crathes, Tolquhon, 
and Craigievar. 

Again, from this style was struck 
out another, which, bringing to its 
enrichment some characteristics of the 
Gothic, the classic, and the English 
Tudor, leaves us to regret that there 
are so few extant specimens of it. 
The noblest instance of this peculiar 
combination is Heriot’s Hospital, a 
work which, in the opinion of many, 
still stands entirely unrivalled. Moray 
House, in the Canongate; that beau- 
tiful specimen of decorated masonry, 
Wynton House; and Innes House, in 
Moray, partake more or less of the 
same characteristics. The singular 
beauty of Heriot’s Hospital has cre- 
ated a tradition that it was the work 
of Inigo Jones. There is not a scrap 
of evidence to prove this ; and we are 
satisfied, from many little pieces of 
testimony, that it was the work of a 
Scottish artist—William Aytoun, of 
the family of Inchdairney, in Fife- 
shire, whose portrait hangs in the 
hall. Although there be not direct 
proof that he prepared the original 
plan, there are documents showing 
that he altered it from time to time— 
a bold act, had the original been a 
design by Jones. These alterations 
were decided improvements. Thus, 
it was originally intended that each 
square tower should have a high slop- 
ing roof, but this was abandoned by 
Aytoun, and the happy idea of angu- 
lar turrets substituted for it. Innes 
House, engraved in the 39th Number 
of the Antiquities, presents us with the 
details of Heriot’s Hospital, applied 
to a more meagre subject. It was 
planned by Aytoun; and in an old ac- 
count-book kept by the family, where 
this fact is mentioned, he is called 
“‘maister masoun at Heriott his 
work.” It is well known that the 
term master mason was then applied 
to architects. 

It might be expected that, on this 
occasion, we should say something of 
previous efforts pictorially to illus- 
trate the masonic antiquities of Scot- 
land, but the task is not a very invit- 
ing one. We never had a high esti- 
mation of any of these efforts; and, 
now that we contrast them with the 
engravings before us, our opinion of 
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their merits is smaller than ever. 
And yet more than one effort had 
been made, from time to time, to sup- 
ply what was felt as a national want. 
Of these, the first in date was at the 
same time the most ambitious. In 
the reign of King Charles II., Captain 
John Slezer, a Dutchman, proposed 
to make engravings of all the palaces 
and castles in Scotland, ‘and like- 
wise of the several cities, royal bur- 
rows, universities, towns, and hos- 
pitals.” He had also, as he tells us, 
‘* collected the prospects of several 
ruins of monasteries, abbeys, cathe- 
dral churches, and other religious 
houses, belonging to the several orders 
of friars, monks, and nuns established 
in Scotland before the Reformation ; 
the magnificence of some of which 
buildings does yet appear in their very 
ruins.” In 1693 he published a folio 
volume of engravings, called ‘* The- 
atrum Scotia, containing the prospects 
of their Majestys’ castles and palaces, 
together with those of the most con- 
siderable towns and colleges, the 
ruins of many abbeys, churches, 
monasteries, and convents within the 
said kingdom, all curiously engraven 
on copperplates, with a short descrip- 
tion of each plate.” Poor Slezer was 
long the victim of baffled hopes. 
Under the auspices of his country- 
man, William III., he might well in- 
dulge in golden visions. Nor did he 
seem to indulge them in vain, when 
the Scottish Parliament of 1695 ap- 
pointed a duty of 14 shillings Scots 
to be levied on every ton of foreign 
shipping arriving in port, to form a 
fund for his remuneration. This, 
however, was in accordance with a 
peculiar plan of rewards which the 
Scottish Parliament had adopted. It 
voted to a man the produce of this or 
that tax, but created no machinery 
for collecting it. Slezer was entitled 
to the tax of 14 shillings per ton, pro- 
vided he could raise it. Finding 
masters of foreign vessels very unrea- 
sonable, he again applied piteously to 
Parliament. His desires were com- 
plied with a dozen of times, so far as 
fair words and assignments of taxes 
went; but he never could get a farthing 
of money, and he died bankrupt, after 
having lived for thirteen years within 
the sanctuary of Holyrood. If the 
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according to his artistic capacity, 
rather than his zeal, he had in truth 
but a meagre claim. His plates are 
large, and they serve in many in- 
stances to show us the existence of 
some part of a building which has 
now disappeared. But it would be 
hard to decide, from the internal evi- 
dence of these representations, whe- 
ther they referred to Egyptian or to 
European masonry ; and his perspec- 
tive is often as hopelessly jumbled as 
in the specimens which Hogarth pro- 
duced to illustrate false rules. Many 
of Slezer’s views were engraved in a 
more artistic manner for the French 
book called Les Delices de la Grande 
Bretagne, but nothing could cure their 
original inaccuracy. Little more was 
done for Scottish Antiquities until Pen- 
nant published his tour, with some 
meagre plates, after the middle of the 
last century. Almost contemporary 
with it was the work of Grose, as to 
which all that one can do is to express 
astonishment that a man who had 
talent, and pretended to have taste, 
should have tolerated the very exis- 
tence of pictorial efforts so wretched. 
That he should have published them, 
and attached his name to the work, is 
astounding. In 1793 appeared the 
** Picturesque Antiquities of Scotland, 
etched by Adam de Cardonnel,” a set 
of little etchings pretty enough in 
their way as works of art, but con- 
veying a very faint impression of 
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architectural details. A book which 
gave one no bad idea of a few of the 
Northern remains was published two 
years afterwards, by a country Epis- 
copal clergyman, the Rev. Charles 
Cordiner of Banff, with the title, 
Remarkable Ruins and Romantic 
Prospects in North Britain. In 1804 
Mr Fittler published ‘* Scotia Depicta; 
or the Antiquities, Castles, Public 
Buildings, Noblemen and Gentlemen’s 
Seats, Cities, Towns, and Picturesque 
Scenery of Scotland, illustrated in a 
series of finished etchings,” a work 
of some merit, but. one in which ac- 
curacy was much sacrificed to pictur- 
esque, effect. In the following year 
appeared Forsyth’s Beauties of Scot- 
land, more valuable for the letter- 
press than the engravings, of which it 
can only be said that they are better 
than Grose’s. When we mention 
Scott’s Border and Provincial Anti- 
quities, in which a good deal is sacri- 
ficed to effect, we think we have given 
the whole meagre catalogue of Mr 
Billings’ antecedents in this walk. 
We can only say that, as before he 
commenced his labours our masonic 
antiquities had received less justice 
from pictorial art than those of any 
other civilised country,—when his 
work has been finished we shall be able 
to boast that no other nation possesses 
so complete, and at the same time 
effective and artistically pleasing, a 
record of its notable antiquities. 
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THE TEMPLE OF FOLLY. 


I 


Ay! hew them down on every side, 
The brave old English trees ; 
Why should we seek a shelter now 
From native plants like these ? 
Why to the broad and aged elm 
A longer respite give, 
Than to the myriad men at home 
Who know not how to live ? 


II. 


Yes! hew the wood and rear the pile, 
Build up your foreign hive! 

Let British industry be crushed 
And alien labour thrive. 

Complete the work so well begun, 
The task so wondrous wise ; 

Nor fear to lack, ere all be done, 
A plenteous sacrifice ! 


III. 


The sacrifice of tears and woe, 
And pain, and want, and toil, 

From those who labour at the loom, 
Or turn the British soil. 

The sacrifice of wasted hearts 
At Mammon’s filthy shrine— 

The sacrifice of homeless men 
Who die, and make uo sign! 

Iv. 

Why was it that our fathers fought 
So valiantly and long, 

Why went our levied armies forth 
To battle with the strong? 

Why rode our navies east and west, 
The terror of the sea, 

If not to keep this land of ours 
As great as it was free? 


Vv. 


To keep it free from foreign foot, 
And free from foreign spoil ; 

To shield the hardy peasant’s hut, 
To guard the workman’s toil. 

To give and take as brethren should 
With kind and open hand, 

And rear the brave old English race 
Secure on English land. 


VI. 


Send out your ships—you need them all, 
Though not for cotton bales, 

Go—drive the clansmen from the hills, 

The peasant from the dales, 
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And send your bravest and your best 
In other lands to dwell; 

Since naught but foreign work is prized 
In that they loved too well! 


vil. 


And build your stately temple up, 
Spare neither stone nor tree, 

And heap it full of costly things 
For starving men to see. 

Throw wide your gates to all the world, 
Yea, throw them wide to all— 

Be sure the greedy foreigners 
Will answer to your call! 

We know them well—the bearded Russ, 
The German, and the Gaul! 


Vill. 


They seek your gold—be bountiful 
And give them all they need: 
What though for every glittering coin 
Some British heart must bleed ? 
Another rule than that of old 
The modern statesman knows— 
He taxes none but Englishmen, 
And favours but their foes. 


IX. 


O wise and good! O good as wise! 
For this great deed, be sure 
Hereafter on your head shall light 
The blessings of the poor. 
And that same monument you rear 
Shall stand in after days, 
The fittest trophy of your worth : 
Your honour, and your praise. 
x. 
Down with the trees! for long enough 
They’ve stood in grandeur there; 
The axe is laid unto the root — 
Smite on, and do not spare. 
For foreign shows our English wood 
Will furnish rafters rare. 
Ay—roof them in! ’tis stranger’s work— 
Let English homes go bare ! 























In perusing the works of late ex- 
plorers, nothing strikes us more for- 
cibly than their general adherence to 
the code and practice of Nimrod. In 
this respect they differ very materially 
from their illustrious predecessors. 
Some men have threaded the palm- 
lined sinuosities of the Niger, or as- 
cended far beyond the roaring cata- 
racts of the Nile, through dusky 
jungles and swamp-like lakes, in the 
hope that they might ere long behold, 
far away on the horizon, the blue out- 
line of the mysterious Mountains of 
the Moon; and this they have done 
without pausing in their route, even 
to take a snap-shot at a crocodile 
basking on a sand-spit. Some adven- 
turous gentlemen there are, who, we 
verily believe, would take the trouble 
of ascending Mount Ararat, at the 
imminent risk of ophthalmia, for the 
sole purpose of marking the height of 
the barometer at its summit, and who 
would consider themselves unworthy 
of their calling, if they tarried for an 
instant to send a bullet after a flying 
antelope. Put Mr Porter into Cen- 
tral Africa, and his only thought would 
be to collect statistics enough con- 
nected with Timbuctoo to fill a couple 
of Parliamentary blue-books. Senda 
geologist to Hecla, and he will ham- 
mer away at igneous rocks, and dis- 
course of Plutonian theories, utterly 
insensible of the drear grandeur of the 
Jokuls, or the rush of the steaming 
Geyser. Botanists there are who, to 
secure a rare specimen of a plant, no 
longer than your little finger, would 
boldly venture amidst a herd of graz- 
ing buffaloes. Lord Monboddo would 
have wandered among the Hottentots 
from kraal to kraal, blind and deaf to 
every sight and sound of nature, blind 
to everything save that glorious 
vision—alas! never destined to be 
realised—of a human child with the 
prehensile tail of a monkey! There 
is great shrewdness, and more truth 
than the world supposes, in Peter 
Pindar’s lively sketch of Sir Joseph 
Banks in pursuit of a winged Emperor 
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of Morocco, until his enthusiasm for 
the chase seduced him into a leap 
which ended in the destruction of the 
hot-house. It is the way with all 
men, dear reader, you and ourselves 
being no especial exceptions to the 
rule. Ask us to sally forth on an ex- 
ploratory journey, in any direction 
whatever, and we straightway mount 
our particular hobby, and ride into 
the heart of the wilderness. 

We know something of geology, 
have a smattering of botany, can 
handle a theodolite, are partial to 
butterflies, conversant, to our misfor- 
tune, with blue-books, and can even 
tell the time of day by taking a solar 
observation. But we frankly confess, 
that not for one of these objects alone 
would we penetrate as far as Dalna- 
cardoch, much less lave our limbs in 
the native pools of the hippopotamus. 
At this season of the year, we have 
not much appetite for science. A 
nobler career is before us. The time 
of the grouse and the blackcock is 
nigh at hand, and ere another month 
has gone by, we trust that we shall 
have handled fud and feather abun- 
dantly on the northern moors. 

Mr Roualeyn Gordon Cumming’s 
book has come most opportunely to 
hand. He is an explorer of the kind 
which we desiderate most in our pre- 
sent mood; and he is fairly entitled 
to take rank at the head of travelled 
sportsmen. Descended from the old 
stem of the Comynes of Badenoch, 
whose pedigree is coeval with that of 
the Scottish kings; bred up a hunter 
from his youth, and inured to the 
hardships of the hills—it is little 
wonder if he carried to distant lands 
that enthusiasm for the chase which 
he had imbibed at home, and sought 
out in Southern Africa a nobler quarry 
even than the red-deer that drinks at 
the fountains of the Spey. And what 
better could he have done? There 
is little stirring, in this modern Europe 
of ours, to give employment to the 
man of strong arm and daring courage. 
The days have gone by when a Scot- 
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tish gentleman could have taken 
honourable service in the king’s body- 
guard of France; or, under Gustavus 
Adolphus, have contributed to the 
dressing of the Swedish feathers, 
“ whilk,” saith Dalgetty, ‘* your hon- 
our must conceive to be double- 
pointed stakes, shod with iron at each 
end, and planted before the squad of 
pikes to prevent an onfall of the 
cavalry; the same being not alto- 
gether so soft to encounter as the 
plumage of a goose.” Long before 
the editorial revolutions and propa- 
gandist rebellions, which have been the 
disgrace of the Continent, broke out, 
the crack of Mr Cumming’s rifle had 
resounded in the primeval forests of 
Bamangwato; and, even had it been 
otherwise, our author could have had 
no concern in the quarrel. Knight- 
errantry, we fear, is dead and gone. 
We may linger with fondness over 
the heroic story of Sir James of 
Douglas charging the Moor on the 
fields of Arragon at the head of his 
Scottish lances, or that of Norman 
Leslie riding back to the French 
camp all covered with wounds, and 
falling lifeless at the feet of the noble 
Constable de Montmorencie. Those 
things belong to romance: we live in 
the days of dull reality and free trade. 
We cannot imagine Joseph Hume 
presiding at a tournament, or Bright, 
arrayed in complete armour, caracol- 
ling proudly in the lists. As for the 
barracks, we apprehend that a so- 
journ there is not ufuch more enviable 
than the occupancy of the three-leg- 
ged stool in a counting-house. So, 
upon the whole, we think that Mr 
Cumming did the very wisest thing 
he could do in shouldering his rifle, 
and marching away from civilisation, 
in front of his waggons, towards the 
unexplored districts of the Limpopo. 
Five years there did he lead the 
hunter’s life—with what success these 
volumes, and his African museum, 
will show. ‘Travelling in Africa is 
not quite so easy a matter as it is in 
other quarters of the globe. The 


American huntsman, who meditates a 
campaign in the Rocky Mountains, is 
apostolical in the simplicity of his 
preparation, compared with him who 
proposes to penetrate some thousand 
miles beyond the boundary of the 
broad Gareep. In that land, as in 
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is to be lost for ever. Even with a 
caravan—for such we may fairly de- 
nominate a well-appointed establish- 
ment of waggons—there is frequent 
and imminent danger. Sometimes 
the commissariat fails altogether, and 
for days not a head of antelope is 
visible on the surface of the sterile 
plain. Sometimes the wains stick 
fast in the centre of a rising river, 
and it is even betting whether the 
chattels of the adventurers escape, 
or are swept down to gratify the 
indolent curiosity of the hippopotami. 
Another while the track lies through 
a region where water cannot be 
found; the deceitful courses are dried 
up, or a bitter brine arises in the pit 
which the traveller digs in the fever- 
ish intensity of his thirst. Then there 
is a scourge called the African dis- 
temper, which is fearfully fatal to 
horses. It comes on without warning 
or apparent cause, is almost incurable, 
and as rapid in its progress as the 
plague. Also, in certain parts, a dia- 
bolical insect, called the “ tsetse "— 
which Mr Cumming describes as 
bearing some resemblance to our 
acrimonious acquaintance, the Scot- 
tish “‘klegg”—fastens uponthe cattle; 
and so terrible is its bite, that the 
animal once inoculated with the 
poison never recovers. We believe 
that some such pestilential volatile is 
said to be’found in Norway, where 
naturalists have impaled it on pins, 
and catalogued it under the alluring 
designation of ‘“ furia infernalis.” 
Whether the hyperborean or meridi- 
onal gallinipper is the worst, it would 
be hard to say ; and we devoutly hope 
we shall never be enabled to solve 
the problem from the results of our 
personal experience. There are, 
moreover, other contingencies for 
which the traveller must prepare. 
Oxen oftentimes go astray, and their 
*“‘spoor,” or track, is not always dis- 
tinguishable. When followed up, it 
is by no means unusual for the hunter 
of the African deserts to detect a fine 
lion, with his lioness and cubs, and 
may be a score or so of jackals, in- 
dulging in a rapid luncheon upon his 
property, whilst hundreds of vultures, 
perched upon the bushes around, offi- 
ciate as supernumerary beef-eaters. 
Not even the camp is impregnable, if 
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Leo should happen to be inordi- 
nately appetised. Accompanied by 
his lighter but even fiercer relative 
the leopard, he prowls around the 
waggons, especially if the night be 
stormy, his eyes glaring through the 
darkness like two orbs of dusky fire. 
The breeze brings the scent of the 
oxen strong and heavy to his nostrils 
—the mighty brute can no longer 
resist the fascination of the bovine 
perfume—his bowels yearn for sirloin 
—and, with a roar of hunger, lion 
and leopard bound madly into the 
fold, and bury their claws and fangs 
in the carcase of the nearest victim. 

All these mischances, against the 
occurrence of which no African tra- 
veller can guard, necessitate the atten- 
dance of a considerable stud and 
team. Nor are dogs less necessary, 
though, we regret to say, even more 
liable to accident. To draw a cover 
for a lion or a wild boar, or to hold a 
buffalo at bay, is a service of uncom- 
mon danger. The treacherous croco- 
dile, lurking in the still water, but too 
often carries away the hound; and 
others may chance to be impaled upon 
the dagger-like horns of the larger 
kinds of antelopes. So much for thelive 
stock which must be fed and tended 
in the wilderness. 

We have no doubt that a good many 
excellent people, connected with the 
calico trade, will shrug their shoulders 
at Mr Cumming’s narrative, and 
characterise the whole expedition as 
a freak of absolute insanity. To be 
consistent, they must include in their 
catalogue of lunatics the illustrious 
Bruce of Kinnaird; since, in a mere 
profit-and-loss point of view, it would 
be impossible to maintain that a 
draught of water from the fountain of 
the Nile was an adequate compensa- 
tion for all the evils endured by that 
enterprising traveller. Indeed, they 
may say the same thing of the whole 
race of explorers, and impeach the 
intellect of every gentleman who be- 
comes the tenant of a deer-forest, or 
who crosses over to Norway for the 
avowed purpose of salmon-fishing. 
It may please them, however, to know 
that Mr Cumming had a more prac- 
tical object in his head than mere 
indulgence in the excitement of the 
chase. He tells us that he had re- 
solved to form a collection of hunting 
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trophies, and objects of interest in 
science and natural history ; and he 
has certainly succeeded in framing a 
museum such as never yet was 
achieved by the personal labour and 
energy of asingle man. Further, he 
was by no means insensible to the 
advantages of barter. He had a very 
fair notion of the marketable price of 
elephants’ tusks and hippopotamus’ 
teeth, of peltry and of ostrich feathers; 
and as these articles were notoriously 
plentiful in the interior, he resolved to 
do a bit of trade with the natives in his 
hours of necessary relaxation. These 
two objects materially increased the 
bulk and variety of his equipment. 
He had two large Cape waggons, 
crammed with articles as multifarious 
as the contents of a grocery store. 
Even if he had given no other proof 
of the strength of his nerves, the 
fact that he reposed in peace with 
some four hundred pounds of gun- 
powder stowed away beneath his 
bed, would be received as abundant 
evidence. In his attendants he was 
not particularly fortunate. His 
European body-servant, who turned 
out tobe a fugitive London cab-driver, 
very soon deserted him ; and his tail, 
beside mere camp-followers, ulti- 
mately consisted of four Hottentots, 
Carollus, Cobus, Stofolus, and Klein- 
boy, gentlemen who subsequently 
gave him an immense deal of trouble 
and vexation. In the first place they 
drank like fishes, and had a facetious 
mode, when their master was absent, 
of extracting spirits from the cask 
with a gimblet. In the second place, 
not one of them would ride manfully 
up to anelephant. This was perhaps 
natural; but then they were engaged 
for that particular service, and had no 
right to volunteer if they lacked the 
courage to execute. In a skrimmage 
with lions they were worse than use- 
less, generally taking to their heels 
with Mr Cumming’s reserve rifle, at 
the very instant when that implement 
of destruction was most pressingly re- 
quired. In their meditative hours they 
were sure to be found smoking their 
pipes close to the powder magazine ; 
and in other respects their habits were 
decidedly more curious than agreeable. 
With this cortege did Mr Gordon 
Cumming, equipped in his native kilt, 
and bearing on his shoulder a double- 
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barrelled rifle—the handiwork of that 
excellent artist, Dickson of Edinburgh, 
which our author pronounces to be the 
most perfect and useful weapon he had 
ever the pleasure of using—set forth 
on his arduous quest. 

His adventures before reaching 
Colesberg, the last of the military 
stations, are inferior in interest to 
what follows. The country through 
which he passed was occupied by Boers 
of the genuine Dutch breed, who, 
though not especially well-affected to 
the English, held out the right hand 
of fellowship to the ‘‘ berg-Scot,” or 
Highlander, whose philabeg was a phe- 
nomenon in theireyes. In this neigh- 
bourhood, and at the establishments 
of Mynheers Stinkum and Sweirs, Mr 
Cumming enjoyed capital sport with 
springboks, wildebeests, ostriches, and 
the other more common kinds of Afri- 
can game. On one occasion he made 
asad mistake, by pursuing in the dark 
what he supposed to be a herd of 
quaggas, and bringing down a couple 
which turned out to be the team- horses 
of some neighbouring Boer. We have 
known, ere now, a stot brought down 
instead of a stag, on a cloudy night, 
when the sportsman was watching in 
the corn—a circumstance which our 
sporting friends will do well to bear in 
mind during their annual excursions 
to the hills. Notwithstanding the late 
depreciation of cattle, stot will be 
found expensive when appraised at 
the owner’s valuation. 

Quitting Colesberg, Mr Cumming 
continued his route northwards, halt- 
ing occasionally by some Vley, or pool 
of water, which in that arid region is 
the sure haunt of game. The following 
is a description of one of his encamp- 
ments. 


In the cool of the evening I inspanned, 
and, having proceeded about four miles 
through an extremely wild and desolate- 
looking country, on clearing a nick in a 
range of low rocky hills, I came full in 
view of the vley or pool of water beside 
which I had been directed to encamp. 
The breadth of this vley was about three 
hundred yards. One side of it was grassy, 
and patronised by several flocks of Egyp- 
tian wild geese, a species of barnacle, 
wild ducks, egrets, and cranes. The other 
side was bare, and here the game drank ; 
and the margin of the water was trampled 
by the feet of wild animals like an Eng- 
lish horsepond. There being no trees 
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beside which to form our camp, we drew 
up our waggons among some low bushes, 
about four hundred yards from the vley.” 

At this spot Mr Cumming remained 
until the pool dried up, occupying him- 
self chiefly in the chase of the oryx or 
gemsbok. This animal he describes as 
nearly the most beautiful and remark- 
able of all the antelope tribe. It is 
the animal which is supposed to have 
given rise to the fable of the unicorn, 
as its long straight horns, when seen in 
profile, so exactly cover one another 
as to give it the appearance of having 
but one. An epicure would not have 
despised a lodging by that little 
African pool. ‘We lived well,” 
says our author, “ but. lonely. My 
camp abounded with every delicacy— 
tongues, brains, marrow bones, kid- 
neys, rich soup, with the most deli- 
cious venison in the world, &c., and 
a constant supply of ostrich eggs.” 
No wonder that Carollus, Cobus, and 
Co. were loath to leavesuch a paradise 
of unlimited provender! 

All things, however, have an end. 
The vley at last sank into the earth 
and disappeared—the water having 
been for some time previously so 
brackish as to affect the health of the 
camp. Before starting for a new sta- 
tion, Mr Cumming had the good for- 
tune to behold one of those extraor- 
dinary spectacles which can only be 
witnessed in lands where man is but a 
casual visitor. 


“On the 28th I had the satisfaction 
of beholding, for the first time, what I 
had often heard the Boers allude to— 
viz., a ‘ trek-bokken,’ or grand migration 
of springboks. This was, I think, the 
most extraordinary and striking scene, 
as connected with beasts of the chase, that 
I have ever beheld. For about two hours 
before the day dawned I had been lying 
awake in my waggon, listening to the 
grunting of the bucks within two hundred 
yards of me,imagining that some large 
herd of springboks was feeding beside 
my camp ; but on my rising when it was 
clear, and looking about me, I beheld 
the ground to the northward of my camp 
actually covered with a dense living mass 
of springboks marching slowly and 
steadily along, extending from an open- 
ing in a long range of hills to the west, 
through which they continued pouring, 
like the flood of some great river, to a 
ridge about a mile to the north-east, over 
which they disappeared. The breadth of 
the ground they covered might have been 
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somewhere about halfa mile. I stood 
upon the fore chest of my waggon for 
nearly two hours, lost in wonder at the 
novel and wonderful scene which was 
passing before me, and had some diffi- 
culty in convincing myself that it was 
reality which I beheld, and not the wild 
and exaggerated picture of a hunter’s 
dream. During this time their vast 
legions continued streaming through the 
neck of the hills in one unbroken compact 
phalanx.” 


This, however, was merely a partial 
view of these enormous herds, which 
give so grand an idea of the boundless 
prodigality of nature in the southern 
clime. On the same day our author 
obtained a better sight of the multi- 
tude. 


“ Having inspanned, we proceeded with 
the waggons to take up the fallen game, 
which being accomplished, we held for the 
small periodical stream beside which the 
wandering Boers were encamped—that 
point being in my line of march for Beer 
Viey. Vast and surprising as was the herd 
of springboks which I had that morning 
witnessed, it was infinitely surpassed by 
what I beheld on the march from my Vley 
to old Sweirs’ camp ; for, on our clearing 
the low range of hills through which the 
springboks had been pouring, I beheld 
the boundless plains, and even the hill- 
sides, which stretched away on every side 
of me, thickly covered, not with herds, 
but with one vast herd of springboks : 
far as the eye could stream the landscape 
was alive with them, until they softened 
down into a dim red mass of living crea- 
tures. 

“To endeavour to form any idea of 
the amount of antelopes which I that 
day beheld, were vain ; but I have, never- 
theless, no hesitation in stating that some 
hundreds of thousands of springboks were 
that morning within the compass of my 
vision. On reaching the encampment of 
the Boers I outspanned, and set about cut- 
ting up and salting my venison : the Boers 
had likewise been out with their ‘ roers,’ 
and shot as many as they could carry home. 
Old Sweirs acknowledged that it was a 
very fair ‘ trek-bokken,’ but observed that 
it was not many when compared with 
what he had seen. ‘ You this morning,’ he 
remarked, ‘ behold only one flat covered 
with springboks; but I give you my word 
that I have ridden a long day’s journey 
Over a succession of flats covered with 
them, as far as I could see, as thick as 
sheep standing ina fold.’ I spent the 
following two days with the Boers. Each 
morning and evening we rode out and 
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hunted the springboks, killing as many 
as we could bring home. The vast armies 
of springboks did not, however, tarry long 
in that neighbourhood—having quickly 
consumed every green herb, they passed 
away to give other districts a benefit, 
thus leaving the Boers no alternative but 
to strike their tents, and remove with 
their flocks and herds to lands where 
they might find pasture.” 


Shortly afterwards, Mr Cumming 
crossed the Orange River into the ter- 
ritory of the Griquas, having picked 
up on the way a juvenile Bushboy, 
who has since remained as his hench- 
man. As usual, he was fortunate in 
his sport, and succeeded in obtaining 
rare and valuable specimens for his 
collection, which had become so large 
that he found it necessary to return to 
Colesberg and deposit it there, before 
attempting to penetrate further in the: 
country of elephants. Moreover, the 
district was then in a very unsettled 
state, the Boers and Griquas being 
at open war, and armed parties tra- 
versing the country. Before returning, 
however, he had the satisfaction not 
only of hearing the roar of the lion, 
but of knocking over a remarkably 
fine lioness, after a desperate encounter, 
in which his horse was cruelly wound- 
ed. His favourite method of shooting 
was rather remarkable. Near some 
pool or fountain he was wont to dig a 
hole, in which he ensconced himself at 
sunset, ready to discharge his bullets 
at any of the animals which he might 
fancy, as they approached the water. 
This system he prosecuted afterwards 
with great success ; but in one of his 
first attempts was somewhat disagree- 
ably surprised. He had just shot an 
antelope and a hyena from his hiding, 
and had lain down without taking the 
precaution of reloading his rifle. 


“T had not slept long when my light 
dreams were influenced by strange 
sounds. I dreamt that lions were rush- 
ing about in quest of me ; and, the sounds 
increasing, I awoke with a sudden start, 
uttering a loud shriek. I could not for 
several seconds remember in what part of 
the world I was, or anything connected 
with my present position, I heard the 
rushing of light feet, as of a pack of 
wolves, close on every side of me, accom- 
panied by the most unearthly sounds 
On raising my head, to my utter horror 
I saw on every side nothing but wild 
dogs chattering and growling. On my 
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right and on my left, and within a few 
paces of me, stood two lines of these 
ferocious-looking animals, cocking their 
ears and stretching their necks to have a 
look at me ; while two large troops, in 
which there were at least forty of them, 
kept dashing backwards and forwards 
across my wind within a few yards of me, 
chattering and growling with the most 
extraordinary volubility. Another troop 
of wild dogs were fighting over the wilde- 
beest I had shot, which they had begun 
to devour. On beholding them I expected 
no other fate than to be instantly torn to 
pieces and consumed. I felt my blood 
curdling along my cheeks, and my hair 
bristling on my head. However, I had 
presence of mind toconsider that the human 
voice and a determined bearing might over- 
awe them; and accordingly, springing 
to my feet I stepped on to the little ledge 
surrounding the hole, where, drawing 
myself up to my full height, I waved my 
large blanket with both hands, at the 
same time addressing my savage assembly 
in a loud and solemn manner. This had 
the desired effect : the wild dogs removed 
to a more respectful distance, barking at 
me something like collies. Upon this I 
snatched up my rifle and commenced load- 
ing; and before this was accomplished 
the entire pack had passed away and did 
not return.” 


We regret that Mr Cumming has 
not given us an accurate report of the 
speech which he delivered on this 
momentous occasion, as it might, in 
case of necessity, prove as efficacious as 
one of the charmed rings of St Hubert. 
There can be no doubt that even the 
most ferocious of the lower animals 
entertain an instinctive dread of man ; 
and many instances might be related 
in which an undaunted bearing and a 
steady eye have diverted a meditated 
attack. Nevertheless we counsel no 
one to undertake the part of Van 
Amburgh without urgent necessity. 
A bull may prove an ugly customer ; 
and it is always advisable, if a wall be 
at hand, to put that betwixt yourself 
and the irritated father of the herd. 
We would rather be excused from 
attempting to stare a strange mastiff 
out of countenance; neither shall we 
ever undertake to fascinate or magnet- 
ise a rattlesnake. As to speechifica- 
tion, in such cases, we doubt whether 
we should find ourselves quite up to 
the mark of eloquence; and, to say 
the truth, Mr Cumming’s periods, in 
moments of imminent peril, appear to 
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have been ratherterse than Ciceronian. 
Though he has not favoured us with 
his harangue to the wild dogs, we 
find him on another occasion engaged 
in an animated conversation with a 
lioness. 


“ Ruyter came towards me, and I ran 
forward to obtain a view beyond a slight 
rise in the ground, to see whether the 
lionesses had gone. In so doing I came 
suddenly upon them, within about seventy 
yards: they were standing looking back 
at Ruyter. I then very rashly com- 
menced making a rapid stalk in upon 
them, and fired at the nearest, having 
only one shot in my rifle. The ball told 
loudly ; and the lioness at which I had 
fired wheeled right round, and came on 
lashing her tail, showing her teeth, and 
making that horrid murderous deep 
growl which an angry lion generally 
utters. At the same moment her com- 
rade, who seemed better to know that 
she was in the presence of man, made a 
hasty retreat into the reeds. The instant 
the lioness came on I stood up to my full 
height, holding my rifle and my arms 
extended, and high above my head. 
This checked her in her course ; but on 
looking round and missing her comrade, 
and observing Ruyter slowly advancing, 
she was still more exasperated ; and, 
fancying that she was being surrounded, 
she made another forward movement, 
growling terribly. This was a moment of 
great danger. I felt that my only chance 
of safety was extreme steadiness ; so, 
standing motionless as a rock, with my 
eyes firmly fixed upon her, I called out in 
a clear commanding voice, “ Holloa! old 
girl, what’s the hurry? take it easy ; 
holloa! holloa!” She instantly once 
more halted, and seemed perplexed, 
looking round for her comrade. I then 
thought it prudent to beat a retreat, 
which I very slowly did, talking to the 
lioness all the time. She seemed unde- 
cided as to her future movements, and 
was gazing after me and snuffing the 
ground when I last beheld her !” 


We believe most of our readers 
will agree with us in opinion, that 
Mr Cumming has great reason to be 
thankful for this narrow escape, 
notwithstanding the strength of his 
nerves, and his more than gladiatorial 
courage. ’ 

The second expedition from Coles- 
berg was more exciting than the first. 
He now penetrated the Bechuana 
country, of which he gives us an 
interesting account. Not the least 
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pleasing of his sketches is the descrip- 
tion of Kuruman, which conveys an 
impression of the quiet progress of 
civilisation in these remote regions, 
for which we were hardly prepared. 
We have much pleasnre in extracting 
this passage; because we consider it 
a most valuable testimony, by an 
unprejudiced eyewitness, of the good 
which has been effected by means of 
a truly Christian Society, whose 
labours have often been undervalued 
or misrepresented by sectarian jea- 
lousy :— 


“On the following day we reached 
Kuruman, or New Litakoo, a lovely 
green spot in the wilderness, strongly 
contrasting with the sterile and inhospit- 
able regions by which it is surrounded. 
I was here kindly welcomed and hospit- 
ably entertained by Mr Moffat and Mr 
Hamilton, both missionaries of the Lon- 
don Society, and also by Mr Hume, an 
old trader, long resident at Kuruman. 
The gardens at Kuruman are extensive, 
and extremely fertile. Besides corn and 
vegetables, they contained a. great 
variety of fruits, amongst which were 
vines, peach trees, nectarines, apple, 
orange, and lemon trees, all of which, in 
their seasons, bear a profusion of most 
delicious fruit. These gardens are irri- 
gated with the most liberal supply of 
water from a powerful fountain which 
gushes forth, at once forming a little 
river, from a subterraneous cave, which 
has several low narrow mouths, but 
within is lofty and extensive. This cave 
is stated by the natives to extend to a 
very great distance under ground. The 
natives about Kuruman and the sur- 
rounding districts generally embrace the 
Christian religion. Mr Moffat kindly 
showed me through his printing estab- 
lishment, church, and school-rooms, which 
were lofty and well built, and altogether 
on a scale which would not have dis- 
graced one of the towns of the more 
enlightened colony. It was Mr Moffat 
who reduced the Bechuana language to 
writing and printing ; since which he 
has printed thousands of Sechuana Tes- 
taments, as also tracts and hymns, which 
were now eagerly purchased by the con- 
verted natives. Mr Moffat is a person 
admirably calculated to excel in his 
important calling. Together with a noble 
and athletic frame, he possesses a face on 
which forbearance and Christian charity 
are very plainly written, and his mental 
and bodily attainments are great. Mi- 
nister, gardener, blacksmith, gunsmith, 
mason, carpenter, glazier—every hour of 
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the day finds this wortliy pastor engaged 
in some useful employment—setting, by 
his own exemplary piety and industrious 
habits, a good example to others to go 
and do likewise.” 


Many miles to the north of Kuru- 
man, ata place called Bakatla, there 
is yet another missionary station, 
occupied by a Dr Livingstone, for 
whose kindness and advice Mr Cum- 
ming acknowledges himself indebted. 
Still the land of promise lay onwards. 
A dreary distance of two hundred 
miles, over rugged and apparently 
impassable mountain ranges, exten- 
sive sandy forests, which are destitute 
of water, and vast and trackless 
forests, lay between Bakatla and Ba- 
mangwato, the grand district of the 
elephants; and the interpreter and 
guides who had been hired for the ex- 
pedition did their utmost to dissuade 
Mr Cumming from advancing, by 
drawing frightful pictures of the dif- 
ficulties of the way. He was also 
exposed to another annoyance, which 
threw on him an additional burden. 
The Bechuanas are extremely fond of 
flesh, which they consider the only 
food befitting man. Corn and milk 
they reckon the food of women. Hav- 
ing no flesh at home, and being sel- 
dom able to kill large game for them- 
selves, they entertain great respect 
for those who kill plenty of venison 
for them, and they will travel to very 
great distances for the purpose of ob- 
taining it. Hence Mr Cumming found 
himself transformed into a South Af- 
rican chief, with a ready-made clan 
following at his heels, all blessed with 
a splendid digestion, clamorous for 
animal food, and regarding him as 
their legitimate purveyor. Many a 
weary hour was he forced to pass in 
the saddle, in order to satisfy the ap- 
petites of these carnivorous atten- 
dants. Fortunately they were not 
very particular as to quality, for they 
would sit down with satisfaction to a 
meal of rhinoceros or crocodile, when 
the more delicate treat of eland steaks 
or buffalo hump was awanting. If 
it be Christian charity to feed the 
hungry, Mr Cumming can give an 
irresistible answer to those who have 
accused him of a too wanton and un- 
tempered passion for the chase. 

On his way to Bamangwato, Mr 
Cumming fell in with various new 
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species of antelope and buffaloes, 
against which he levelled his Dickson 
with remarkable success. Also he 
formed his first acquaintance with the 
rhinoceros, an animal which he re- 
spected at first—and no wonder, as 
all must acknowledge who have seen 
that ponderous and formidable mon- 
ster—but which he subsequently held 
80 cheap as to stone it away on occa- 


sion, when its impertinent curiosity, 


interfered with his designs upon nobler 
game! This may be good fun for 
those who have practised it, but we 
should infinitely prefer having a shy 
at some object less perilous than a 
brute weighing above a ton, with a 
horn three feet long upon its snout, 
and not endowed by nature with the 
most placable or timorous disposition. 
Lions also appeared, and were ac- 
counted for by our indefatigable 
sportsman. We give the following 
graphic description of the scenery on 
his route :— 

“ About mid-day we inspanned, and 
trekked on till sundown through a coun- 
try the most wild and primitive that can 
be conceived. On gaining the neck of 
the mountain-pass, our march for a few 
miles wound round beautifully wooded 
grassy hills, after which we descended 
into a rugged and densely wooded valley, 
intersected with deep water-courses, 
which threatened momentarily the de- 
struction of my axle-trees. So dense was 
the jungle that we were obliged repeat- 
edly to halt the waggons, and cut out a 
pathway with our axes before they could 
advance. Emerging from this valley, we 
entered upon a more level country, still, 
however, densely covered with forest 
trees and bushes in endless variety. Here 
water was very abundant. We crossed 
several streams and marshes, whose mar- 
gins were a mass of the spoor of wild 
animals ; that of rhinoceros, buffalo, and 
cameleopard being most abundant. At 
one stream the fresh spoor of a troop of 
lions was deeply imprinted in the wet 
sand, 

“ Although I am now acquainted with 
the native names of a number of the trees 
of the African forests, yet of their scien- 
tific names I am utterly ignorant. The 
shoulders and upper ridges of the moun- 
tains throughout all that country are 
profusely adorned with the graceful 
sandal-wood tree, famed on account of 
the delicious perfume of its timber. The 
leaf of this tree emits, at every season of 
the year, a powerful and fragrant per- 
fume, which is increased by bruising the 
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leaves in the hand. Its teaf is small, of 
@ light silvery gray colour, which - is 
strongly contrasted by the dark and dense 
evergreen foliage of the moopooroo-tree, 
which also adorns the upper ranges of the 
mountain ridges. This beautiful tree is 
interesting, as producing the most deli- 
cious and serviceable fruit I have met 
with throughout these distant parts ; the 
poorer natives subsisting upon it for seve- 
ral months during which it continues in 
season. The moopooroo is of the size and 
shape of a very large olive. It is at first 
green ; but gradually ripening, like the In- 
dian mango, it becomes beautifully 
striped with yellow, and when perfectly 
ripe, its colour is the deepest orange. 
The fruit is sweet and mealy, similar to 
the date, and contains a small brown 
seed. It covers the branches, and, when 
ripe, the golden fruit beautifully contrasts 
with the dark-green leaves of the tree 
which bears it. Besides the moopooroo, 
a great variety of fruits are met with 
throughout these mountains and forests, 
all of which are known to and gathered 
by the natives. I must, however, forego 
a description of them, as it would swell 
these pages to undue bounds. Through- 
out the densely wooded dells and hollows 
of the mountains, the rosewood-tree 
occurs, of considerable size,and in great 
abundance.” 


Here our enterprising traveller first 
encountered the cameleopard, that 
stately creature whose beauty and in- 
nocence should exempt it from the 
indiscriminate attack of the hunter. 
Mr Cumming seems to have felt this ; 
for, notwithstanding the intense ex- 
citement which he experienced in 
riding amidst a troop of gigantic 
giraffes, it would appear that, after se- 
curing one or two specimens, he left 
them for the future unmolested. These 
rides through the forest and jungle 
were productive of serious inconve- 
nience. The woods are filled with a 
kind of thorn, facetiously called the 
wait-a-bit, the prickles of which, in 
shape, sharpness, and strength, bear 
a striking resemblance to fish-hooks. 
Considering that MrCumming usually 
rode bare-armed, and in the kilt, it 
will surprise no one to learn that his 
epidermis was occasionally ruffled, and 
our only astonishment is, that he 
should have persisted so long in ad- 
hering to his primitive costume. He 
fairly confesses the inconvenience, 
telling us that “the greater part of 
this chase led through bushes of the 
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wait-a-bit thorn of the most virulent 
description, which covered my legs 
and arms with blood long before I had 
killed the giraffe. Irode, as usual, in 
the kilt, with my arms bare to my 
shoulder. It was Chapelpark of Ba- 
denoch’s old gray kilt, but in this chase 
it received a deathblow, from which 
it never afterwards recovered.” 

At Booby, a Bechuana kraal, Mr 
Cumming was the unconscious instru- 
ment of effecting a change of dynasty. 
The chief, who possibly followed the 
northern fashion of identifying his own 
name with that of his estate, and who, 
at all events, was entitled to be known 
as Booby of that Ilk, had driven a 
little trade with Mr Cumming. Un- 
fortunately, however, he was not judi- 
cious in the selection of commodities, 
as the following anecdote will show:— 


“ During my visit to Booby, I obtained 
from the natives some interesting speci- 
mens of native arms and other curiosities, 
for which they required gunpowder, their 
chief having in his possession one or two 
muskets. When the chiefand his men 
proceeded to use my powder, they missed 
all they fired at ; the Bechuana mode of 
firing being to withdraw the face from the 
gun, from a natural impulse of fear, before 
drawing the trigger, and to look back 
over the left shoulder instead of at the 
animal they expect to kill. The cause of 
their missing they at once ascribed to the 
powder, which they affirmed required 
medicine. Accordingly, the chief and 
all the long-headed men in Booby assem- 
bledin the forum; and, having placed 
the unworthy gunpowder upon a large 
kaross, they all sat round it, and com- 
menced a variety of ceremonies and in- 
cantations, with a view of imparting to it 
that power which they considered it had 
lost. Atlength some wiseacre among the 
soothsayers informed the king that the 
presence of fire was indispensable on the 
occasion. Fire was accordingly intro- 
duced along withthe other medicines, and 
a censer of hot embers was passed fre- 
quently over the powder. Suddenly, 
however, an unlucky spark sprung from 
the censer into the heap of powder, which, 
of course, instantly exploded, and, the 
quantity being very considerable, the 
Booby men and their chief were blown 
heels over head on every side—several of 
the party, and among others the chief, 
being so severely burned, that they shortly 
died. So much for Bechuana medicine.” 


The Bechuanas seem to be an in- 
Offensive but not altogether honest 
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race. Mr Cumming was far too suc- 
cessful a hunter to be permitted to 
depart easily, as his disappearance, 
along with his rifle, would manifest] 
tend to the grievous detriment of their 
flesh-pots. Accordingly they left no 
stratagem untried to prevent him from 
proceeding further; but they had a 
wary and resolute man to deal with, 
and the possession of a compass ef- 
fectually baffled their repeated at- 
tempts to mislead him. At length, 
after a toilsome journey and severe 
suffering from scarcity of water, the 
dark blue mountains of Bamangwato 
loomed upon the horizon. Mr Cum- 
ming is probably the first European 
who has ever penetrated so far, but 
in these days of commercial enterprise 
we may calculate with confidence that 
he will not be the last. The news of 
his coming was speedily bruited 
abroad, and obtained him a gracious 
invitation to the court of Sicomy, 
whose sceptred rule the Bakalahari 
tribes obey. This monarch’s treasury 
was particularly rich in ivory, there 
having been for several years an in- 
creasing accumulation of tusks. These 
he was willing to dispose of, but at ex- 
orbitant rates, demanding, with a de- 
gree of effrontery which is almost 
incredible, a musket in exchange for 
two tusks of the bull elephant. Well 
might Mr Cumming feel indignant at 
the rapacity of this Shylock of a 
savage! Each case of muskets, con- 
taining twenty, had cost him £16, 
‘‘ whereas the value of the ivory I 
required for each musket was upwards 
of £30, being about 3000 per cent, 
which, I am informed, is reckoned 
among mercantile men to be a very 
fair profit.” Opinions differ ; our de- 
cided impression being, that Mr Cum- 
ming was victimised by the autocrat. 

Mr Cumming, however, shortly 
wearied of the monotonous business 
of barter, and determined to look out 
for ivory in person. We pass over 
the very interesting narrative of his 
first encounter with a female elephant, 
in the course of which he received a 
warning of the danger inseparable 
from the pursuit of the most power- 
ful of living animals. We prefer ex- 
tracting the graphic account of his 
earliest victory over a patriarchal 
bull :-— 


“In a few minutes one of those who 
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had gone off to our left came running 
breathless to say that he had seen the 
mighty game. I halted for a minute, 
and instructed Isaac, who carried the big 
Dutch rifle, to act independently of me, 
while Kleinboy was to assist me in the 
chase; but, as usual, when the row be- 
gan, my followers thought only of num- 
ber one. I bared my arms to the shoul- 
der, and, having imbibed a draught of 
aqua pura from the calibash of one of the 
spoorers, I grasped my trusty two-grooved 
-Tifle, and told my guide to go a-head. 
We proceeded silently as might be for a 
few hundred yards, following the guide, 
when he suddenly pointed, exclaiming 
“ Klow!” and before us stood a herd of 
mighty bull elephants, packed together 
beneath a shady grove about a hundred 
and fifty yards in advance. I rode slowly 
towards them ; and as soon as they ob- 
served me, they made a loud rumbling 
noise, and, tossing their trunks, wheeled 
right about, and made off in one direc- 
tion, crushing through the forest, and 
leaving a cloud of dust behind them. I 
was accompanied by a detachment of my 
dogs, who assisted me in the pursuit. 

* The distance I had come, and the diffi- 
culties I had undergone to behold these ele- 
phants, rose fresh before me. I determined 
that, on this occasion at least, I would do 
my duty, and, dashing my spurs into Sun- 
day’s ribs, 1 was very soon much too 
close in their rear for safety. The ele- 
phants now made an inclination to my 
left, whereby I obtained a good view of 
the ivory. The herd consisted of six 
bulls : four of them were full-grown first- 
rate elephants; the other two were fine 
fellows, but had not yet arrived at ma- 
ture stature. Of the four old fellows, 
two had much finer tusks than the rest, 
and for a few seconds I was undecided 
which of these two I would follow; 
when, suddenly, the one which I fancied 
had the stoutest tusks broke from his 
comrades, and I at once felt convinced 
that he was the patriarch of the herd, 
and followed him accordingly. Cantering 
alongside, I was about to fire, when he 
instantly turned, and, uttering a trumpet 
so strong and shrill that the earth seemed 
to vibrate beneath my feet, he charged 
furiously after me for several hundred 
yards in a direct line, not altering his 
course in the slightest degree for the 
trees of the forest, which he snapped and 
overthrew like reeds in his headlong 
career. 


“When he pulled up in his charge I 
likewise halted, and as he slowly turned 
to retreat I- let fly at his shoulder, Sun- 
day capering and prancing, and giving me 

- much trouble. On receiving the ball the 
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elephant shrugged his shoulder, and made 
off at a free majestic walk. This shot 
brought several of the dogs to my as- 
sistance, which had been following the 
other elephants ; and on their coming up 
and barking, another headlong charge 
was the result, accompanied by the never- 
failing trumpet as before. In his charge 
he passed close to me, when I saluted 
him with a second bullet in the shoulder, 
of which he did not take the slightest 
notice. I now determined not to fire 
again until I could make a steady shot ; 
but although the elephant turned re- 
peatedly, Sunday invariably disappointed 
me, capering so that it was impossible to 
fire. At length exasperated, I became 
reckless of the danger, and, springing 
from the saddle, I approached the ele- 
phant under cover of a tree, and gave him 
a bullet in the side of his head, when 
trumpeting so shrilly that the forest 
trembled, he charged among the dogs, 
from whom he seemed to fancy that the 
blow had come ; after which he took up 
a position in a grove of thorns, with his 
head towards me. I walked up very near, 
and, as he was in the act of charging, I 
(being in those days under wrong im- 
pressions as to the impracticability of 
bringing down an elephant with a shot 
in the forehead) stood coolly in his path 
until he was within fifteen paces of me, 
and let drive at the hollow of his fore- 
head, in the vain expectation that by so 
doing I should end his career. The shot 
only served to increase his fury—an effect 
which, I had remarked, shots in the head 
invariably produced ; and, continuing his 
charge with incredible quickness and im- 
petuosity, he all but terminated my 
elephant-hunting for ever. A large party 
of the Bechuanas, who had come up, yelled 
out instantaneously, imagining I was 
killed, for the elephant was at one mo- 
ment almost on the top of me: I how- 
ever escaped by my activity, and by dodg- 
ing round the bushy trees. As the ele- 
phant was charging, an enormous thorn 
ran deep into the sole of my foot— 
the old Badenoch brogues, which I that 
day sported, being worn through ; and 
this caused me severe pain, laming me 
throughout the rest of thie conflict. 

“The elephant held on through the 
forest at a sweeping pace ; but he was 
hardly out of sight when I was loaded 
and in the saddle, and soon once more 
alongside. About this time I heard Isaac 
blazing away at another bull ; but when 
the elephant charged, his cowardly heart 
failed him, and he very soon made his 
appearance at a safe distance in my rear. 
My elephant kept crashing along at a 
steady pace, with blood streaming from 
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his wounds; the dogs, which were knocked 

up with fatigue and thirst, no longer 
barked around him, but had dropped 
astern. It was long before I again fired, 
for I was afraid to dismount, and Sunday 
was extremely troublesome. . At length 
I fired sharp right and left. from the ‘sad- 
die : he got both balls behind the shoul- 
der, and made a long charge after me, 
rumbling and trumpeting as before. The 
whole body of the Bamiangwato men had 
now come up, and were following a short 
distance behind me. Among these was 
Mollyeon, who volunteered to help ; and 
being a very swift and active fellow, he 
rendered me important service by hold- 
ing my fidgetty horse’s head while I fired 
and loaded. I then fired six broadsides 
from the saddle, the elephant charging 
almost every time, and pursuing us back 
to the main body in our rear, who fled 
in all directions as he approached. 

“ The sun had now sunk behind the 
tops of the trees ; it would soon be very 
dark, and the elephant did not seem 
much distressed, notwithstanding all he 
had received. I recollected that my time 
was short, therefore at once resolved to 
fire no more from the saddle, but to go 
close up to him and fire on foot. Riding 
up to him, I dismounted, and, approach- 
ing very near, I gave it him right and 
left in the side of the head, upon which 
he made a long and determined charge 
after me ; but I was now very reckless 
of his charges, for I saw that he could 
not overtake me; and in a twinkling I 
was loaded,and, again approaching, I fired 
sharp right and left behind his shoulder. 
Again he charged with a terrific trumpet, 
which sent Sunday flying through the 
forest. This was his last charge. The 
wounds which he had received began to 
tell on his constitution, and he now stood 
at bay beside a thorny tree, with the 
dogs barking around him. These, re- 
freshed by the evening breeze, and per- 
ceiving that it was nearly over with the 
elephant, had once more come to my as- 
sistance. Having loaded, I drew near, 
and fired right and left at his forehead. 
On receiving these shots, instead of charg- 
ing, he tossed his trunk up and down, 
and by various sounds aud motions, most 
gratifying to the hungry natives, evinced 
that his demise was near. Again I 
loaded, and fired my last shot behind his 
shoulder; on receiving it, he turned 
round the bushy tree beside which he 
stood, and I ran round to give him the 
other barrel, but the mighty old monarch 
of the forest needed no more ; before I 
could clear the bushy tree he fell heavily 
-on his side, and his spirit had fled. My 
feelings at this moment can only be un- 
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derstood by a few brother Nimrods, whb 
have had the good fortune to enjoy a si- 
milar encounter. I never felt so gratified 
$n any former occasion as I did then.” 


We need hardly say that the fall 
of the elephant was greeted by the 
Bechuanas with their most approved 
substitute for cheering. At an early 
hour next morning they were at work 
upon the carcase with their assagais, 
leaving little reversion for the maws of 
the expectant vultures. We admire 
the sentiments contained in a note, 
which ought to be seriously consider- 
ed by those who, with maudlin sensi- 
bility, or rather an affectation of it, 
dispute the right of any man to enter 
into a regular campaign against the 
wild beasts of the forest or the desert. 
It is of course absurd to enter into 
any discussion upon a point which re- 
solves itself into a primary law of na- 
ture; nevertheless, in our days, there 
are critics possessed of such tender 
and exquisite feelings, that, even 
while munching their cheese, and en- 
gulfing at each mouthful myriads of 
unoffending mites, they must needs 
declaim upon the horrid inhumanity 
of shooting down a wild elephant. 
They expatiate upon the pain which 
the animal must have endured from 
its several wounds, and denounce the 
ferocity of the huntsman who could 
be savage enough to maintain so pro- 
tracted a contest. Now as to pain 
they are obviously right. Every mut- 
ton-chop and kidney which is de- 
voured throughout wide Christendom, 
must be purchased at the expense of a 
certain amount of pain; and yet no- 
body in his senses has ever ventured 
to maintain, on that account, that it 
is an act of barbarity to curtail the 
existence of a sheep. Is it Mr Cum- 
ming’s fault that an elephant will 
carry some twenty shots before he 
drops? Do these benevolent gentle- 
men suppose that the excitement of 
being chased by a charging elephant 
is so great, that the sportsman will- 
ingly lingers over his work? Or do 
they mean to say that the finer feel- 
ings generated by civilisation, ought 
to deter every one from taking the 
life of a meaner animal? If so, great 
joy be to the bugs, and a jubilee for 
the lesser vermin! It is somewhat 
curious, as we once had occasion to 
show, that the very men who are the 
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strongest opponents of field-sports, 
are at the same time the most deter- 
mined advocates of extermination. 
They wish to abolish the process of 
killing, by the more summary one of 
sweeping from the face of the earth 
whole races of animated beings. They 
would rather that the hills were ut- 
terly devoid of grouse and deer, than 
that any individual should be tempted 
to the enormity of shooting one of 
these, either for his pastime or his ap- 
petite. If this is not a warring against 
nature, we know not what is. Ivory 
is a marketable commodity, tolerably 
well known and esteemed in the fine 
arts; and it is just possible that some 
of our amiable objectors have applied 
to the dentist for artificial grinders, 
which had their pristine growth in 
the jaws of the hippopotamus. Is 
there anything unlawful, or abhorrent 
to the finer feelings of humanity, in 
the attempt of Mr Cumming to bene- 
fit himself by supplying the market 
with these commodities ? If so, hence- 
forward let whales go free without 
any hazard of the harpoon; let the 
Phoca congregate unmolested upon 
our shores; let tallow be abolished, 
cod-liver oil unknown, and leather 
put entirely under ban. 

For our part, so far are we from 
joining in any such condemnation, 
that we firmly believe Mr Cumming’s 
visit tu these remote regions, forms 
the brightest spot in the memory of 
many a poor human being, but too 
often exposed to the pangs of extreme 
deprivation ; and we regard him as 
one of those who have done good ser- 
vice to the cause of civilisation, by 
offering themselves as its pioneers. 
The following is his own senti- 
ment :— 


“It was ever to me a source of great 
pleasure to reflect that, while enriching 
myself in following my favourite pursuit 
of elephant-hunting, I was feeding and 
making happy the starving families of 
hundreds of the Bechuana und Bakala- 
hari tribes, who invariably followed my 
waggon, and assisted me in my hunting, 
in numbers varying from fifty to two 
hundred at a time. These men were 
often accompanied by their wives and fa- 
milies; and when an elephant, hippopota- 
‘mus, or other large animal was slain, all 
hands repaired to the spot, when every 
inch of the animal was reduced to bil- 
tongue, viz. cut into very narrow strips, 
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and hung in festoons upon poles, and 
dried in the sun.” 


‘But enough of this digression. In 
a country where there are no chop- 
houses, and where pints of beer are 
unattainable, every man must shift 
for himself in the best possible man- 
ner; and we presume it will hardly 
be maintained that the range of dis- 
covery is to be narrowed, and a huge 
portion of the globe left unexplored, 
merely out of deference to the delicate 
feelings of certain journalists, who 
would be sorely puzzled to distinguish 
between the butt-end and the muzzle 
of a rifle. 

We shall not accompany Mr Cum- 
ming farther in his pursuit of ele- 
phants, leaving the interesting chap- 
ters relative to this noblest kind of 
chase for the gratification of our 
readers, to whom we cordially recom- 
mend the perusal of these volumes. 
Once and again he fell back upon the 
colony to deposit his sylvan spoils, 
refit, and replenish his exhausted 
stores, and then resolutely returned 
to the far hunting-grounds in quest of 
new adventure. It is this indomi- 
table spirit of enterprise which lends 
his book its greatest charm, and which 
distinguishes it from any other of the 
same class which we have hitherto 
met with, The moment that Mr 
Cumming left the colony, he seems 
to have dismissed from his mind the 
whole of the cares, curiosities, and 
anxious thoughts of civilisation. Once 
in the desert, he never appears to have 
looked beyond it. It mattered not to 
him what was the progress of events 
in the other hemisphere—who was 
Minister—what party was in or what 
party out—we even venture to avow 
our conviction that he cared not to con- 
sult a Bechuana conjuror whether Lord 
John Russell was still in the land of 
the living. Seated at his breakfast of 
ostrich egg and sliced elephant trunk, 
he required no perusal of the Times 
to give zest to his daily meal; and if 
ever he sighed for the possession of 
controversial pamphlets, it must have 
been upon occasion when wadding was 
particularly scarce. In short, he went 
about his work in the best possible 
frame of mind, eschewing all distrac- 
tions as unfavourable to the accuracy of 
his aim, and occupying himself entirely, 
as a hunter should, with his quarry. 
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It is just possible that some scepti- 
cal people, whose acquaintance with 
savage nature is derived solely from 
an occasional visit to a menagerie, 
may venture to insinuate that some 
of Mr Cumming’s pictures bear the 
appearance of over-colouring. He 
need not be surprised at this. From 
the time of Bruce to that of Humboldt, 
such hints have been occasionally 
thrown out ; and, indeed, we presume 
that every home sportsman has had 
experience of similar unbelievers. For 
our own part we grieve to say, that 
want of faith as well as reverence has 
been frequently testified by audiences 
during the detail of our own exploits. 
Should it happen that we have made 
a better bag, or killed a larger fish 
than usual, our simple statement of 
these facts, made in the most unvaunt- 
ing and straight-forward manner, is 
too often accompanied by a running 
commentary of facetious winks and 
suppressed coughs, the import of which 
we divine, whilst we treat them with 
consummate scorn. Our comfort is, 
that such marks of incredulity invari- 
ably proceed from blockheads utterly 
unversed in the mysteries either of 
wood or water craft; for it seems to 
be a general rule, that men are most 
disposed to be critical upon those 
subjects of which, in reality, they 
know the least. More fortunate than 
many other travellers, Mr Cumming 
has his trophies to show; but, even 
were it otherwise, what right, we ask, 
has a Cockney to challenge the 
authenticity of the feats of a strong 
and adventurous young man, who for 
five long years was a wanderer in the 
African wilderness? That Mr Cum- 
ming acquired—for his narrative 
shows that it was so—greater firm- 
ness of nerve, coolness, and experience 
than he possessed before, in conse- 
quence of his numerous encounters 
with the most formidable of savage 
creatures, is nothing more than the 
result of practice when added to na- 
tive intrepidity : and what he tells us 
in these volumes is another proof of 
the exaggeration which has long pre- 
vailed as to the courage, if not the 
ferocity, even of the king of beasts. 
That the tiger is at best a cowardly 
animal has often been asserted by the 
most skilful hunters of Hindostan. Mr 
Cumming does not stigmatise the 
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lion with want of absolute courage; 
but he shows that a well-armed man, 
properly equipped and supported, need 
not shrink from the contest, provided 
he has that firmness and self-posses- 
sion which are indispensable for suc- 
cess in every kind of combat. We 
advise no one who is liable to sudden 
panics, or to impulses of the sauve-qui- 
peut description, to engage in this 
particular species of sport. A steady 
front is as indispensable as a steady 
aim; and woe betide the individual 
who, on such an occasion, betakes 
himself to his heels, and exposes his 
rear to the enemy! It is one thing 
to keep out of mischief, and another 
to bear yourself boldly when in for it. 
Here, as in other cases, it is the best 
policy to look danger broadly in the 
face. There may have been great 
rashness in some of Mr Cumming’s 
exploits—though, in’ absence of all 
similar experience, we have not the 
presumption to say so—but we are 
bound to declare, that in no one in- 
stance can we perccive the slightest 
trace of exaggeration or undue colour- 
ing in his narrative. 

True, his sport was of a kind most 
peculiar, and, so far as we know, 
never equalled in success. But then, 
where do we find an instance of 
another man devoting himself to that 
pursuit with so much ardour and 
energy, and with such excellent pre- 
vious training, in a country similarly 
favoured? Accounts, indeed, have 
reached us from Ceylon of elephant 
shooting nearly as successful as that 
described by Mr Cumming ; but that 
magnificent island does not afford the 
same variety in the chase which dis- 
tinguishes Southern Africa. From the 
most ancient times, Africa has ranked 
pre-eminent for the marvellous abun- 
dance of its animals. From that 
country came the uncouth creatures, 
so strangely figured on antique coins, 
which adorned the consular and im- 
perial shows of Rome ; and through- 
out the Middle Ages, it was referred to 
as the nursery of monsters, long since 
extinct, to the imagination of all who 
have not received their education in 
the College of Heralds. Even yet 
there is ample scope for fancy. Such 
a vast tract of Central Africa lies un- 
explored, that we know not what 
wondrous stores of new physical 
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concealed from the eye of science ; 
nor is it altogether impossible that 
ancient fable may hereafter be recog- 
nised as truth. But with such specu- 
lations as these we have at present 
little concern. Deeply as Mr Cum- 
ming has penetrated into the southern 
wilds of that great and mysterious 
continent, he yet only occupies the 
margin of a field of new discovery. 
But, so far, he has done good service to 
the cause of natural history. What 
heretofore was obscure, he has made 
plain ; and that not by cursory obser- 
vation, but by great and assiduous 
labour, such as few men could have 
undertaken, even supposing that the 
energy and the will could have been 
found combined in these few. And, 
therefore, we think that these African 
sketches of his will possess a more 
lasting value than can be attached to 
most works professing to treat of the 
noble science of the chase. They 
differ altogether from the usual dry 
details of the naturalists, who, in nine 
cases out of ten, were compelled to 
give the legends which they heard 
from natives, instead of narrating the 
results of their own practical expe- 
rience. Few naturalists are devoted 
and accomplished sportsmen. Mr 
Cumming may not be, in the strict 
academical sense of the word, an 
accomplished naturalist, but he has 
brought back material enough for a 
dozen zoologists to study. 

Let us now take a moonlight pic- 
ture. ‘* Watching the water” in 
Africa, is somewhat different from the 
process of *‘ burning the water” in 
Scotland; but it is a very deadly 
method of securing game. All night 
the desert is astir. The wild beasts 
rouse themselves from their lairs, and 
forsake their fastnesses to prowl about 
in search of prey, and afterwards to 
slake their thirst in the cool waters of 
the fountain. Near the margin of 
one of these Mr Cumming had exca- 
vated his ambuscade. 


“On the afternoon of the 4th, I deep- 
ened my hole, and watched the water. 
As the sun went down, two graceful 
springboks and a herd of pallah came and 
drank, when I shot the best pallah in the 
troop. At night I watched the water with 
Kleinboy : very soon a cow black rhino- 
ceros came and drank, and got off for the 
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present with two balls inher. A little 
afterwards, two black rhinoceroses and: 
two white ones came to the water-side. 
We both fired together at the finest of 
the two black rhinoceroses; she ran three 
hundred yards and fell dead. Soon after 
this the other black rhinoceros came up 
again, and stood at the water-side; I gave 
her one ball upon the shoulder; she ran a 
hundred yards and fell dead. In half- 
an-hour a third old borélé appeared, and, 
having inspected the two dead ones, he 
came up to the water-side. We fired 
tegether ; he ran two hundred yards, 
and fell dead. I felt satisfied with our 
success, and gave it up for the night. 

“ By the following evening the natives 
had cleared away the greater part of two 
of the rhinoceroses which lay right in 
the way of the game approaching the 
water. I, however, enforced their leay- 
ing the third rhinoceros, which had fallen 
on the bare rising ground, almost oppo- 
site to my hiding-place, in the hope of 
attracting a lion, as I intended to watch 
the water at night. Soon after the twi- 
light had died away, I went down to my 
hole with Kleinboy and two natives, who 
lay concealed in another hole, with Wolf 
and Boxer ready to slip, in the event of 
wounding a lion. 

“On reaching the water, I looked 
towards the carcase of the rhinoceros, 
and, to my astonishment, I beheld the 
ground alive with large creatures, as 
though a troop of zebras were approach- 
ing the fountain to drink. Kleinboy 
remarked to me that a troop of zebras 
were standing on the height. I answered, 
“Yes ;” but I knew very well that 
zebras would not be capering around the 
carcase of a rhinoceros. I quickly ar- 
ranged my blankets, pillow, and guns in 
the hole, and then lay down to feast my 
eyes on the interesting sight before me. 
It was bright moonlight, as clear as I 
need wish, and within one night of being 
full moon. There were six large lions, 
about twelve or fifteen hyenas, and from 
twenty to thirty jackals, feasting on and 
around the carcases of the three rhino- 
ceroses. The lions feasted peacefully, 
but the hyenas and jackals fought over 
every mouthful, and chased one another 
round and round the carcases, growling, 
laughing, screeching, chattering, and 
howling without any intermission. The 
hyenas did not seem afraid of the lions, 
although they always gave way before 
them ; for I observed that they followed 
them in the most disrespectful manner, 
and stood laughing, one or two on either 
side, when any lions came after their 
comrades to examine pieces of skin or 
bones whieh they were dragging away. 
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I had lain watching this banquet for 
about three hours, in the. strong hope 
that, when the lions had feasted, they 


would come and drink. Two black and’ 


two white rhinoceroses had made their 
appearance, but, scared by the smell of 
the blood, they had made off. 

* At length the lions seemed satisfied. 
They all walked about with their heads 
up, and seemed to be thinking about the 
water ; and, in two minutes, one of them 
turned his face towards me, and came on; 
he was immediately followed by a second 
lion, and in half a minute by the remain- 
ing four. It was a decided and general 
move; they were all coming to drink right 
bang in my face, within fifteen yards of 
me. 

“T charged the unfortunate, pale, and 
panting Kleinboy to convert himself into 
a stone; and knowing, from old spoor, 
exactly where they would drink, I cocked 
my left barrel, and placed myself and 
gun in position. The six lions came 
steadily on along the stony ridge, until 
within sixty yards of me, when they 
halted for a minute to reconnoitre. One 
of them stretched out his massive arms 
upon the rock, and lay down; the others 
then came on, and he rose and brought 
up the rear. They walked, as I had 
anticipated, to the old drinking-place, and 
three of them had put down their heads 
and were lapping the water loudly, when 
Kleinboy thought it necessary to shove 
up his ugly head. I turned my head 
slowly to rebuke him, and again turning 
to the lions I found myself discovered. 

* An old lioness, who seemed to take 
the lead, had detected me, and with her 
head high, and her eyes fixed full upon me, 
she was coming slowly round the corner 
of the little vley, to cultivate further my 
acquaintance ! This unfortunate coinci- 
dence put a stop at once to all further 
contemplation. I thought, in my haste, 
that it was perhaps most prudent to 
shoot this lioness, especially as none of 
the others had noticed me. I accord- 
ingly moved my arm, and covered her ; 
she saw me move, and halted, exposing 
a full broadside. I fired; the ball 
entered one shoulder, and passed out 
behind the other. She bounded forward 
with repeated growls, and was followed 
by her five comrades, all enveloped in a 
cloud of dust ; nor did they stop until 
they had reached the cover behind me, 
except one old gentleman, who halted 
and looked back for a few seconds, 
when I fired, but the ball went high. I 
listened anxiously for some sound to 
denote the approaching end of the 
lioness ; nor listened in vain. I heard her 
growling and stationary, as if dying. In 
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one minute her comrade ctosséd the - 
vley a little below me, and made towards - 


the rhinoceros. I then slipped Wolf and 


Boxer on her seent, and, following them - 
into the cover, I found her lying dead: 


within twenty yards of where the old 
lion had lain two nights before. This 
was @ fine old lioness, with perfect 
teeth, and was certainly a noble prize ; 
but I felt dissatisfied at not having 
rather shot a lion, which I had most cer- 
tainly done if my Hottentot had not 
destroyed my contemplation.” 


We have said that a strong, intre- 
pid, and well-armed man may con- 
sider himself a match for the lion; 
but there are times when even the 
bravest may be taken at disadvan- 
tage. It is an undoubted fact that 
the lion, having once tasted human 
flesh, loses that instinctive awe of 
man which every savage creature 
seems to feel in a greater or less 
degree, and becomes ravenous for the 
horrid banquet. Of this Mr Cum- 
ming’s narrative affords us a melan- 
choly instance. On one occasion, 
when they were encamped near a 
Bakalahari village, a monstrous lion, 
who had watched his opportunity, 
sprang upon one of the Hottentots, 
whilst lying by the fire, in the 
midst of his comrades, dragged him 
into the neighbouring bush, and 
deliberately devoured him. Next 
day Mr Cumming avenged his fol- 
lower; but the recollection of this 
appalling sight haunted him for a 
long time afterwards, and contributed, 
more than sickness, to shake his 
nerves, and depress his adventurous 
spirit. At another time, our author 
was in great danger of a similar 
fate, his position being not less peril- 
ous than when he was exposed to 
the view of the wounded lioness. He 
had been shooting buffalo from a 
cover, by the side of a remote 
stream :— 


“ In a few minutes all the other buf- 
faloes made off, and the sound of teeth 
tearing at the flesh was heard imme- 
diately. 

“I fancied it was the hyenas, and fired 
a shot to scare them from the flesh. All 
was still; and being anxious to inspect 
the heads of the buffaloes, I went boldly 
forward, taking the native who accompa- 
nied me along with me. We were within 
about five yards of the nearest buffalo, 
when I observed a yellow mass lying 
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alongside of him, and at the same instant 
a lion gave a deep growl. I thought it 
wasallover with me. The native shouted 
‘ Tao,’ and, springing away, instantly 
commenced blowing shrilly through a 
charmed piece of bone which he wore on 
his necklace. I retreated to the native, 
and we knelt down. The lion continued 
his meal, tearing away at the buffalo, and 
growling at his wife and family, whom I 
found, next day, by the spoor, had accom- 
panied him. Knowing that he would not 
molest me, I left him alone. I proposed 
to the native to go to our hole and lie 
down, but he would not hear of it, and 
entreated me to fire at the lion. I fired 
three different shots where I thought I 
saw him, but without any effect; he 
would not so much as for a moment cease 
munching my buffalo. I then proceeded 
to lie down, and was soon asleep, the na- 
tive keeping watch over our destinies. 
Some time after midnight other liohs were 
heard coming on from other airts, and my 
old friend commenced roaring so loudly, 
that the native thought it proper to awake 
me. 

“ The first old lion now wanted to 
drink, and held right away for the two 
unfortunate steeds, roaring terribly. I felt 
rather alarmed for their safety, but, 
trusting. that the lion had flesh enough 
for one night, I lay still, and listened with 
an attentive ear. In a few minutes, to 
my utter horror, I heard him spring upon 
one of the steeds with an angry growl, 
and dash him to the earth : the steed gave 
a slight groan, and all was still. I lis- 
tened to hear the sound of teeth, but all 
continued still. Soon after this ‘ Tao’ 
was once more to be heard munching the 
buffalo. Ina few minutes he came for- 
ward and stood on the bank close above 
us, and roared most terribly,—walking 
up and down, as if meditating some mis- 
chief. I now thought it high time to 
make a fire, and, quickly collecting some 
dry reeds and little sticks, in half a mi- 
nute we had a cheerful blaze. The lion, 
which had not yet got our wind, came 
forward at once to find out what the 
deuce was up ; but, not seeing to his en- 
tire satisfaction from the top of the bank, 
he was proceeding to descend by a game 
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path into the river-bed, within a few 
yards of us. I happened at the very mo- 
ment to go to this spot to fetch some 
wood, and, being entirely concealed from 
the lion’s view above, by the intervening 
high reeds, we actually met face to face ! 

“ The first notice I got was his sudden 
spring to one side, accompanied by re- 
peated angry growls, whilst I involun- 
tarily made a convulsive spring back- 
wards, at the same time giving a fearful 
shriek, such as I never before remember 
uttering. I fancied just as he growled that 
he was coming upon me. We now heaped 
on more wood, and kept up a very strong 
fire until the day dawned, the lions feast- 
ing beside us all the time, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of the little native, 
who, with a true Bechuana spirit, la- 
menting the loss of so much good flesh, 
kept constantly shouting and pelting them 
with flaming brands.” 


We must now take leave of our 
author, rather reluctantly; for, did 
our space permit, we would willingly 
follow him to the Limpopo, the rarest 
river in the world for the huge and 
unwieldy hippopotamus. But we 
think we have said and extracted 
enough to explain to the reader the 
true character of this remarkable 
record of enterprise. As a literary 
work it wants polish. Mr Cum- 
ming’s hand is far more familiar with 
the rifle than the pen; and we also 
regret the absence of those minute 
and delicate descriptions of outward 
nature, and the almost poetical 
sketches, which lend such a peculiar 
charm to the volumes of Mr St John 
and the Stuarts. There is also some- 
what too much of sameness and repe- 
tition. Even in a sporting volume it 
is expedient to select a few salient 
points for amplification and detail, 
and to deal more generally with the 
rest of the narrative. Nevertheless 
the book is a very remarkable one, 
and will entitle its author to be 
ranked as an explorer as well as a 
sportsman. 




















